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STAGE  ILLUSIONS— MECHANISM. 


THE 

WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


"  The  worlcL_behind,  tlie  scenes,"  even  for  the  oldest, 
most  <^/i^j^_plg4::goerjJia£^~soiT--of-indistinct  enchantment ; 
while  its  strange  mysterie£ang~conTpltcat^d  and^  ing^enious 
system  of  devirgs^  which  regTi1nt;pg_PVPryarfinri  andjtlQYe=_ 
ment,  excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  less  accustomed 
-TOTtorsT'  H  is  in  childhood,  however,  that  the  charm  of 
"delusion  is  as  complete  as  it  is  welcome ;  the  fairy  queen 
of  the  "transformation  scene"  seems  a  glorified,  superna- 
tural being  ;  the  region  in  which  she  dwells,  realms  of  real 
"bliss,"  and  suffused  with  an  almost  divine  light. 

In  a  well  known  description  of  his  first  childish  visit  to 
the  theatre,  Charles  Lamb  has  happily  touched  these  feel- 
ings, something  of  which  every  one  will  recall. 

"When  we  got  in,"  he  says,  "and  I  beheld  the  green 
curtain  that  veiled  a  heaven  to  my  imagination,  which  was 
soon  to  be  disclosed,  the  breathless  anticipations  I  endured  ! 
The  pilasters  reaching  down  were  adorned  with  a  glistering 
substance  (I  know  not  what)  under  glass  (as  it  seemed), 
resembling — a  homely  fancy — but  I  judged  it  to  be  sugar- 
candy,  yet,  to  my  raised  imagination,  divested  of  its  homelier 
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qualities,  it  appeared  a  glorified  candy  !  The  orchestra 
lights  at  length  arose.  Once  the  bell  sounded.  It  was  to 
ring  out  yet  once  again,  and,  incapable  of  the  anticipation, 
I  reposed  my  shut  eyes  in  a  sort  of  resignation  upon'  the 
maternal  lap.  It  rang  the  second  time.  The  curtain  drew 
up — I  was  not  past  six  years  old — and  the  play  was  '  Ar- 
taxerxes  ! '  It  was  all  enchantment,"  he  goes  on  ;  "  no  such 
pleasure  has  since  visited  me  but  iti  dreams.''''  He  came  again 
later,  when  a  colder  spirit  of  prose  had  filled  him,  and  he  had 
taken  the  true  measure  of  such  pleasing  delusions.  All  was 
changed.  "The  sreen  curtain  was  no  longer  a  veil  drawn 
between  two  worlds,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  green  baize, 
which  was  to  separate  the  audience  for  a  given  time  from 
certain  of  their  fellow-men  who  were  to  come  forward  and 
pretend  those  parts.  The  lights,  the  orchestra  lights,  came 
up  a  clumsy  machinery.  The  actors  were  men  and  women 
painted.  I  thought  the  fault  was  in  them  :  but  it  was  in 
myself" 

The  art  of  scenic  illusion,  in  spite  of  the  triumphs  of 
modern  spectacles,  is  still  in  a  rather  rude  state.  It  might 
be  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  Nature,  from  an  aval- 
anche to  a  moving  swan,  that  the  artist  could  not  reproduce  ; 
and  the  prodigies  revealed  under  the  glow  of  the  limelight 
might  claim  to  be  glimpses  of  Fairyland.  Yet  the  principles 
that  regulate  these  splendours  are  of  an  old-fashioned  and 
unscientific  kind.  Indeed,  the  attempts  of  fifty  years  back 
belong  to  a  more  genuine  system  of  stage  illusion  than  the 
dazzling  displays  of  our  own  time,  when  perfection  is  thought 
to  be  reached.  In  England,  in  spite  of  a  certain  mechanical 
skill  and  deftness,  the  arrangements  of  the  stage  are  still 
of  a  rather  primitive  sort ;  in  spite  of  the  blinding  glare 
ofjthe  limelight,  the  profuse  colouring  thus  fiercely  illu- 
minated, and  the  sheen  of  armour  and  foil.  The  scene- 
shifters  are  occasionally  revealed,  "each  with  half  a  castle 
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in  his  grasp,"  as  he  pushes  the  scene  back  in  its  groove  ; 
the  canvas  landscape  ascends  as  though  it  were  a  vast 
window-bHnd,  its  wooden  lath  swinging  below ;  while  the 
fairy  or  demon  goes  down  to  the  realms  of  bliss  or  misery 
through  a  square  aperture  in  the  earth,  cut  with  a  geo- 
metrical precision,  to  be  closed,  after  his  passage,  by  a 
sliding  board,  attended  by  noise  as  of  shutting  the  lid  of  a 
box.  How  clumsy,  for  instance,  is  the  average  representa- 
tion of  "a  bridge  breaking  down,"  where  we  can  distinctly 
see  the  '"broken"  portion  working  smoothly  on  a  hinge! 
How  poor,  too,  and  unreal,  is  the  accepted  ideal  of,  say,  a 
tree,  with  the  outline  of  its  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  cut  out 
of  board  in  sharp  profile  !  Under  the  strong  glare,  the 
flatness  of  such  profile,  its  hard  edge,  Szc,  is  yet  more 
rt^ypplpdj  nnd  thp  whole  looks  what  it  really  is.  We  are 
so  familiar  with  the  existing  arrangements,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  suppose  that  no  others  can  be  possible,  and 
that  "  flats  "  drawn  up  or  let  down  must  constitute  the 
only  possible  background  for  the  figures  that  perform  the 
play.  Nor  can  it  be  surprising  that  ingenious  minds  should 
have  often  put  to  themselves  the  question  whether  some- 
thing more  truly  appropriate  to  the  great  end  of  illusion 
could  not  be  contrived,  and  some  more  finished  and 
elegant  mechanical  system  be  devised.  At  all  the  great 
opera-houses,  when  the  act  drop  has  descended,  a  number 
of  "  carpenters  "  drag  away  these  constructions,  staggering 
under  huge   top-heavy  frames,    hauling   aside  and  laying  , 

against  the  wall  vast  screens,   amid  clouds  of  dust. ^o 

long  as  the  present  principles  of  scenic  representation 
obtain,  and  the  aim  is  to  give  a  more  and  more  exact  imi- 
tation of  objects  outside,  any  formal  system  of  mechanics 
would  be  found  too  inelastic  to  admit  of  the  endless  variety 
required.  These  demands  become  every  day  more  and 
more  craving ;  some  new  prodigy  of  imitation  is  required, 
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and  the  scenic  artist  is  called  on  to  furnish  some  monu- 
mental structure  of  proportions  more  vast  than  has  been 
yet  attempted.  The  only  limit  is  the  size  of  the  stage,  and 
the  increasing  difficulties  are  met  by  increasing  the  number 
of  "hands"  emplo3'ed.  As  the  whole  stage  is  to  be  fitted 
with  towers  and  palaces,  and  even  mountains,  the  pro- 
blem is  how  to  build  up  or  remove  them  in  the  short  space 
allowed  between  the  acts,  and  this  can  only  be  contrived 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  stout  arms  be  applied  to  the  task. 

The  French,  acting  according  to  their  natural  instincts, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  exceedingly  unscientific 
system,  and  soon  devised  an  ingenious  system  of  mechanics 
which  should  produce  certain  and  regular  effects.  Machinery 
was  employed  to  move  the  scenery,  and  it  was  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  that  elemental  system  of  carrying  on  what  was 
required,  and  carrying  it  off  when  it  was  done  with.  But 
again  it  was  found  that  the  insatiate  demands  of  spectacle 
were  cramped  by  the  regular  movements  of  side-scenes 
moving  in  grooves,  or  of  scenes  gliding  up  or  downwards 
in  fixed  places.  The  /eerie  or  spectacle  literally  required 
"  a  clear  stage,"  a  complete  tabula  rasa  for  each  effect. 
Yet,  at  each  stupendous  effect,  the  audience,  more  and 
more  familiarised,  seems  less  and  less  astonished,  and 
with  a  dull  placidity  accepts  what  is  presented  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  demands  further  prodigies. 

Scenery  has  now  come  to  that  unnatural  complexion, 
that  to  a  person  the  scene  would  hardly  convey  the  idea 
it  purposes  to  present.  There  would  be  something  alto- 
gether unnatural  in  the  glaring  colours  displayed  under 
fierce  light,  in  mountains  rising  from  the  ground  formed 

of  boards,_&;c These  are  poor  and  insufficient  materials 

for  imitating  the  efforts  of  nature  and  art.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  real  principle  of  scenic  effect  is  based  on  indication, 
not  on  imitation,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  progress  of  the 
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art,  which  is,  in  truth,  only  retrogressive.  Lamb,  in  his 
admirable  essays  on  dramatic  art  (too  few,  unhappily,  in 
number),  has  worked  out  this  principle  as  applied  to 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  in  his  admirable  paper  "  Of  the 
Imaginative  Faculty  in  the  Production  of  Modern  Art," 
lays  down  what  are  really  the  true  boundaries  of  scenic 
effect  : — 

"Not  all  that  is  optically  possible  to  be  seen  (he  says) 
is  to  be  shown  in  every  picture.  But  in  a  '  Day  of  Judg- 
ment,' or  in  a  '  day  of  lesser  horrors,  yet  divine,'  as  at  the 
'  Impious  Feast  of  Belshazzar,'  the  eye  should  see,  as  the 
actual  eye  of  an  agent  or  patient  in  the  immediate  scene 
would  see,  only  in  masses  and  indistinction. 

"  By  a  wise  falsification  the  great  masters  of  painting 
got  at  their  true  conclusions;  by  not  showing  the  actual 
appearances,  that  is,  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  any  given 
moment  by  an  indifferent  eye,  but  only  what  the  eye  might 
be  supposed  to  see  in  the  doing  or  suffering  of  some  por- 
tentous action.  Suppose  the  moment  of  the  swallowing  up 
of  Pompeii.  There  they  were  to  be  seen,  houses,  columns, 
architectural  proportions,  differences  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  men  and  women  at  their  standing  occupations, 
the  diversified  thousand  postures,  altitudes,  dresses,  in 
some  confusion  truly ;  but  physically  they  were  visible. 
But  what  eye  saw  them  at  that  eclipsing  moment,  which 
reduces  confusion  to  a  kind  of  unity,  and  when  the  senses 
are  upturned  from  their  proprieties,  when  sight  and  hearing 
are  a  feeling  only  ?  " 

It  will  be  noted  what  a  principle  of  scenic  effect  is 
here  revealed.  We  might  develop  it  even  farther.  In  real 
life,  when  dramatic  action  is  going  forward,  the  background 
or  "  scene  "  only  exists  for  the  figures  performing  under 
the  most  indistinct  and  general  conditions,  sufficient  to 
connect    them    with   the    action    going    forward.      When 
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Jeannie  Deans,  for  instance,  found  herself  at  the  Palace, 
there  was  not  before  her  eyes  a  sort  of  upholsterer's  inven- 
tory of  rich  furniture  and  such  details  of  royal  decoration, 
but  simply  the  idea  of  magnificence  and  general  impression 
of  costly  things.  Any  spectators  looking  on  would  be  so 
absorbed  in  the  interesting  episode  as  to  take  little  note  of 
the  objects  about  them.  So  a  lover,  meeting  his  mistress 
in  a  garden,  will  hardly  notice  the  objects  around  him,  and 
this  unconsciousness  of  details  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  interest.  On  the  stage,  all  such  minute 
details  have  merely  the  effect  of  unduly  emphasising  what 
it  is  improper  to  emphasise  at  such  a  season. 

The  old  system  at  Drury  Lane  and  other  great  theatres, 
which  offered  typical  scenes  of  general  character,  such  as 
"a  street,"  "a  forest,"  serving  for  nearly  every  piece,  is,  in 
the  main,  a  true  one,  as  it  keeps  the  scenery  subservient 
to  the  drama.  The  modern  fashion,  on  the  contrary,  loses 
itself  in  an  extravagance  of  details  which  must  be  arbitrarily 
selected,  as  all  the  details  in  real  life  could  Jiever  be  brought 
on  a  sfage  at  once.  That  Munden-like  "  understanding  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  in  its  quidity,"  should  be  the  rule  as  applied 
to  scenery  :  a  logical  generalisation  of  the  leading  features 
is  all  that  should  be  attempted. 

"  Practicables,"  as  the  French  call  them — that  is  to  say, 
constructed  scenery — tend  to  this  undue  emphasis,  and 
actively  set  the  spectator's  mind  speculating  why  other 
details  have  been  omitted.  Details  thus  attempted  in  relief 
only  serve  to  bring  out  the  poverty  of  the  painted  portions 
of  the  scene.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  air  of  gene- 
rality produced  by  painting,  and  the  shadows,  perspec- 
tive, colours,  are  infinitely  nearer  the  sense  of  illusion  than 
what  could  be  attained  by  any  "  practicables  "  or  construc- 
tions. This  leads  us  to  the  true  principle  of  successful 
illusion,  which  is  the  reverse  of  Hamlet's  reply,  "Seems,  my 
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Lmed !  nay,  it  is;"  and  which  here  really  is  because  it 
seems  to  be. 

Few  think  how  conventional  a  thing  scenery  is,  and  how 
far  it  departs  from  what  it  professes  to  represent.     A  person 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  theatre  would  not  recognise 
the  groves,  landscapes,  and  "interiors"  as  resembling  any- 
thing he  had  seen  in  real  life,  though  he  would  have  before 
him  various  objects  painted  on  canvas  suspended  behind 
the  performers.     How  absurd,  for  instance,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  profile  banks,  with  the  tree  in  the  foreground, 
as  it  were  cut  out    in    cardboard,  and  whose  trunk    does 
not  affect  to  be  round  or  solid  !     These  layers,  placed  one 
behind  the  other,  are  regarded  by  the  painter  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  illusive  craft,  and  should  more  than  satisfy  the 
spectator.     Long  ago,  in  primitive  days,  it  might  have  done 
so ;  but  the  strong  elements  of  scenic  effect  now  in  use  are 
actually  destructive   of  each  other.     A  dazzling,  blinding 
light  only  reveals  the  barren  nakedness  of  such  profile  out- 
lines,  while  vivid  streaks  of  colouring  are  inconsistent  with 
the  -■:      ■•h   surfaces.      This  excess   destroys   all   illusion,  , 
because  it   reveals    even    the   texture    of  boards,    canvas, 'j 
and    paint   itself,  destroying   the   perspective,  and   reduc- ; 
ing  the  whole   to    what   it   was  originally — a  stage,  i.e..  a  j 
raised  coign  of  vantage  on  which  performers  may  exhibit. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  mere  spectacular  display  is 
all  that  is  now  desired,  and  a  brilliant  gaudy  show  ;  but  if 
illusion  Jbe  sought,  it  can  only  be  repeated  that  too  much 
light,  too  much  colour,  and  the  principles  of  "  set  scenes  " 
are  destructive  of  it.     Through  this  excess  the  art  of  scene- 
painting  appears  not  to  advance,  not  through  any  fault  of 
the  artists,  who  are  obliged  to  arrange  and  use  such  colours 
as  will  bear  the  furnace  glare  that  will  be  tlu-own  on  them. 
Shadows  are  useless  under  such  conditions,  and  the  effect 
of  retreating  portions  need  not  be  given,  by  paint  at  least, 
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as  the  carpenter  will  contrive  all  that.  The  result  is  a 
garishness  and  poverty,  and  at  this  moment,  as  the  curtain 
rises  on  a  new  piece,  though  there  is  applause  at  the  art  of 
the  scene-painter,  or  the  newspapers  tell  us  how  they  were 
called  for,  there  is  little  to  give  real  pleasure  to  the  culti- 
vated eye. 

The  mistake  in  modern  scenery  is  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  hostile  elements  of  pictorial  or  artificial  distance, 
shadows,  &c.,  with  n-a/  effects  of  distance.  Each  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  effect  of  the  other.  A  real  chair 
will  make  a  painted  chair  look  flat  and  poor,  while  the 
painted  chair  will  make  the  real  one  look  dull  and  prosy. 
To  imitate  real  objects  by  the  agency  of  colours  and  paint- 
ing requires  a  flat  surface  ;  therefore,  constructed  set  pieces, 
retiring  at  right  or  acute  angles  to  the  footlights,  are  false 
in  principle.  A  really  well-painted  flat  scene,  the  perspec- 
tive skilfully  drawn,  the  colours  artfully  moderated,  will 
convey  a  far  better  idea  of  space  and  distance  than  if  the 
Avhole  stage  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  back  wall.  The 
old  rows  of  side-scenes  which  drew  away,  with  "  a  cloth  "  at 
the  back,  embodied  rudely  the  true  principle  of  scenery. 
All  these  practicable  hills,  bridges,  houses,  which  are  now 
regularly  "  built "  upon  the  stage,  do  not  really  convey  the 
idea  of  what  they  propose  to  represent,  being  often  but  a 
few  feet  higher  than  the  actor's  head.  Many  have  seen  the 
scenery  used  in  "  William  Tell  "  at  Covent  Garden,  painted, 
I  think,  by  Beverley,  which,  though  faded  and  dilapidated, 
conveys  in  a  surprising  manner  the  effect  of  awful  height 
and  misty  distance,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  further  difficulty  that  is  insurmountable 
with  built-up  scenery — the  "  boards,"  always  smooth,  level, 
and  deck-like,  and  which,  under  the  glare  of  light,  destroy 
all  illusion.  Boards  they  are,  and  boards  they  will  remain, 
though  we  see  the  absurd  ascent  up  to  the  water-mill,  which 
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plainly  and  witliout  coyness  displays  itself  as  a  sloping 
wooden  platform,  with  a  jagged  piece  of  canvas  stuck  on 
in  front.  There  can  be  little  illusion  in  seeing  a  person 
walk  up  a  machine  of  this  kind,  and  there  could  hardly  be 
less  if  it  were  labelled,  "  This  is  a  sloping  bank."  It  will  be 
asked  what  is  to  be  done  ?  for  we  cannot  ascend  hills  that 
are  merely  painted  on  a  "  cloth "  of  canvas,  and  unless 
"  practicables  "  are  used  the  dramatic  action  of  the  situation 
cannot  be  represented.  The  answer  may  be  that  all  such 
notions  do  not  belong  to  the  drama,  and  a  really  good 
piece  gains  nothing  by  having  such  things  presented  coram 
publico.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  scenery  as  regards  deception  are  almost  as  ele- 
mentary as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  for  though 
more  pretentious  and  costly,  the  result  is  not  so  illusive. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  Paris  it  is  a  real  art, 
and  at  the  French  Opera  the  works  of  Ciceri  and  others 
have  extraordinary  merit  and  effect.  A  cathedral  scene  in 
"Faust"  by  this  artist  is  celebrated,  and  though  to  a  certain 
e.Ktent  moderately  "built  up,"  the  effects  of  shadow  and  dis- 
tance are  produced  by  the  brush  and  the  art  of  the  painter. 
But  until  the  light  be  tempered  so  as  to  keep  the  boards  or 
ground  and  the  joinings  of  the  scenery  more  or  less  misty 
or  indistinct,  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  sense  of  illusion. 
With  system  and  under  moderate  light,  the  edges  of  the 
side-scenes,  placed  behind  one  another,  seemed  to  blend 
Jogether.  Then  as  regards  the  amount  of  light ;  the  old 
theory  was  that  the  stage  should  be  lit  much  as  a  room  was, 
with  just  so  much  exaggeration  of  the  lighting  as  would 
make  allowance  for  the  spectators  being  at  a  distance.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  a  scale  of  light  of  this  kind  ought  to  he 
about  the  same  as  would  greet  the  guest  entering  a  drawing- 
room  on  the  night  of  a  party.  The  feet  and  lower  portions 
of  the  figures  might  be  less  illuminated — which  would  be 
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an  indifferent  matter — but  the__faces,  expression,  and  heads 
far  and  near  would  be  revealed  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
: '  Tootlights,  exhibited  to  the  boxes  and  galleries  like  fire 
iseen  through  the  bars  of  an  immense  furnace,  are  really  the 
rudest  and  coarsest  of  devices ;  if  one  only  considers  it  a 
moment  as  the  idea  of  a  picture  of  human  life  and  manners, 
being  presented  with  a  line  of  fires  perpetually  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  persons  most  concerned. 

The  aim  of  scenery  should  be  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive, viz.,  to  protect  the  spectator  from  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  prose  and  real  life,  and  supply  a  background  of 
so  abstract  a  kind  that  it  will  harmonise  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  piece.  A  century  ago  this  principle  of  stock 
scenery  was  in  vogue,  and  a  kind  of  general  "street"  or 
"  forest "  for  open-air  conversations  ;  "  a  drawing-room,"  a 
"  library,"  for  indoor  business,  was  held  sufficient.  In  truth, 
if  we  think,  in  real  life,  of  any  serious  dramatic  crisis  in 
which  we  have  figured,  the  background  takes  no  higher  or 
more  distinct  shape  than  that  of  "a  street  "  or  "  a  room  " 
generally.  The  human  interest  dwarfs  all  details.  Of 
course  if  a  strong,  fierce  light  be  directed  on  these  old  flats, 
the  deception  is  revealed,  and  it  is  discovered  that  the 
shadows  are  not  really  retreating  surfaces.  A  fair  test  of 
scenic  principles  would  be  the  now  favourite  interior  of  a 
salon  or  drawing-room  where  the  light  war  of  words  between 
the  marquise  and  her  lover  goes  on.  This  here,  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries,  is  always  presented  as  a  regularly  enclosed 
chamber,  a  canvas  ceiling  being  laid  on  the  top,  with  doors 
at  each  side.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  this  supposes  quite 
a  fallacious  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  audience  to  the 
scene,  and  assumes  that  the  fourth  side  of  the  room  has 
been  conveniently  removed  to  allow  them  to  look  in  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  pleasant 
discussion  on  this  subject  in  reference   to  the  pictures  in 
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"  Hamlet,"  in  which  various  critics  took  part,  and  it  was 
urged  that  the  Prince  was  locking  up  at  the  portraits 
suspended  on  this  fourth  but  invisible  side  of  the  room. 
This  is  an  almost  geometrical  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
The  true  theory  is,  that  the  audience  has  a  kind  of  power  of 
being  present  in  a  sort  of  supernatural  way,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  in  company  with  the  figures.  The  scenery  is  for  them 
but  an  indication,  as  some  background  is  necessary  for  a 
statue,  or  as  we  look  from  a  window  on  a  landscape.  We 
are  in  the  room,  listening  and  looking  on,  but  in  no  par- 
ticularly defined  locality. 

11. 

Even  so  far  back  as  some  two  hundred  years  ago 
scenery  appears  to  have  been  of  a  highly  elaborate  and 
complete  kind.  Very  fortunately  a  series  of  contempo- 
rary views  of  scenery  as  shown  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
has  been  preserved,  with  a  view  of  the  proscenium,  an 
"  elegant  frontispiece,"  of  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  This  would  do  credit  to  a  modern  "house,"  and 
was  richly  decorated  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style.  The 
opening  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high  by  about  eighteen 
feet  wide.  A  richly  carved  border  runs  round,  much  in  the 
style  of  that  at  Covent  Garden,  while  at  the  top  a  canopy 
projects  forward  fully  five  or  six  feet,  and  acts  as  a  sort 
of  sounding-board.  On  this  is  a  very  elaborate  and  effec- 
tive decoration  :  two  statues  or  Caryatides,  one  of  Tra- 
gedy, the  other  of  Comedy,  support  and  draw  aside  some 
handsome  draperies,  while  in  the  centre  are  the  royal 
arms  supported  by  cherubs.  All  this  is  set  off  by  pilas- 
ters, carved  garlands,  capitals,  and  bold  mouldings,  while 
on  each  side  branch  off  the  rows  of  boxes,  upper  and 
lower.  The  play  represented  is  the  "  Empress  of  Mo- 
rocco,'" by  Elkanah  Settle,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
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dungeon  scene  is  "set."  This,  with  regular  vaultings  and 
gratings,  after  the  approved  prison  pattern,  seems  to  stretch 
back  a  long  way.  The  rude  stonework  is  displayed  ; 
chains  hang  from  the  wall,  there  are  low  vaulted  entrances 
and  windows,  while  far  back  a  large  lantern  is  suspended 
from  the  roof  by  a  cord,  which  either  gives  actual  light  to 
the  stage  or  is  for  mere  scenic  effect.  The  floor  is  marked 
out  in  flagging,  much  as  our  own  artists  would,  who  lay 
down  a  cloth  thus  painted  in  squares.  The  whole  scene 
would  indeed  pass  reputably  as  a  '■  stock  "  one  in  an 
average  theatre  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
the  whole  is  painted  on  "a  cloth,"  including  the  lantern, 
or  whether  it  is  built  up,  and  opened  up  at  the  back. 
In  a  scarce  little  print  of  Wren's  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  survived  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the 
sort  of  scenes  Garrick  used  are  clearly  shown.  These  were 
usually  perspectives,  rows  of  columns  down  the  sides, 
ending  in  a  sort  of  temple,  the  columns  and  their 
pedestals  being  on  the  side  scenes.  So  with  "  forest 
scenes,"  where  the  trees  were  depicted  on  the  side  scenes, 
the  view  being  closed  by  a  flat  scene  at  the  back.  In  pro- 
vincial theatres  of  the  old  pattern  this  arrangement  still 
subsists.  Garrick's  most  distinguished  artist  and  scene- 
painter  was  Loutherber£j_a  German,  whose  pictures  are 
found  in  the  galleries,  and  seem  by  an  irresistible  force  to 
take  the  shape  of  scenes,  as  was  very  much  the  case  with 
Stanfield  also.  This  painter  was  the  originator  of  a  curious 
stage  device.  In  "  transformations  "  and  other  pretentious 
scenes  of  the  present  day,  brilliant  effects  are  produced 
by  altering  the  colour  of  the  limelight,  by  putting  different 
coloured  glasses  in  front  of  the  lamp,  the  changes  being 
from  mauve  to  faint  green  and  blue,  and  other  tints. 
Garrick  had  brought  out  a  pantomimic  piece  called  the 
"  Christmas  Tale,"  and  for  this,  this  artist  contrived  a  series 
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of   effects   which   anticipated    these    brilliant  alternations. 
He  astonished  the  audience,  not  merely  by  the  beautiful 
colouring  and  designs,  far  superior  to  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to,  but  "  by  a  sudden  transition  in  a  forest  scene, 
where_the^foliage  varies  from  green  to  blood  colour.     This 
contrivance  was  entirely  new,  and  the  effect  was  produced 
by  placing  different  coloii?'ed  silks  in  the  flies  or  side-scenes, 
li'hich  tiirneS  on'd  pivot^  and  with  lights  behind,  which  so 
illumined  the  stage,  as  to  give  the  effect  of  encha7itment:'   "His 
second  display,"  says  an  admiring  friend  of  his,  '-was  in 
another  pantomime  called  'The  Wonders  of  Derbyshire;' 
here  he  had  full  scope  for  his  pencil,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  never  were  such  romantic  and  picturesque  paintings 
exhibited  in  that  theatre  before.     Previous  to  the  curtain 
being  drawn  up  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  the 
drop  (as  it  is  called),  alluding  to  the  country  (Derbyshire), 
gave  you  an  idea  of  the  mountains  and  waterfalls,  most 
beautifully    executed,    exhibiting    a    terrific    appearance." 
Algarotti,  who  wrote  about   1767,  advocating  a  thorough 
reform  in  scenery,  speaks  of  "relievos  in  wood"  or  "prac- 
ticables,"  and  argues  that  by  using  small  devices  which 
were    in    vogue   then,    "  in    very    confined    situations   we 
could  represent  the  appearance  of  extensive  space  ;    but 
to  such  a  pitch  the  science  of  deceiving  the  eye  has  been 
improved  in   our  time.      The  introduction,  especially,  of 
accidental  points,  or  rather  tiie  invention  of  viewing  scenes 
by  the  angle,  produces  the  finest  effects  imaginable;  but  that 
requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  bring  properly  into  practice. 
Ferdinando  Bibiena  was  the  inventor  of  these  scenes."    He 
ridicules  the  applause  bestowed  by  audiences  on   "  those 
labyrinths  of  architecture,  those  crowded   buildings,  with 
which  our  scenes  are  surcharged,  and  from  which  all  sem- 
blance of  truth  is  excluded ;  or   those   unwieldy   fabrics, 
that  appear  neither  to  stand  upright  nor  to  have  a  setded 
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foundation  ;  and  where  the  columns,  having  their  architraves 
topsy-turvy,  and  jumbled  with  the  roof,  lose  themselves  in 
a  cloud  of  jumbled  rags  suspended  in  mid-air."  Unfortu- 
nately nowadays,  and  in  the  best  theatres,  are  seen  these 
"jumbled  rags  "  thrown  behind  the  scenes  as  "  sky-borders." 
This  perspective  fashion,  that  of  lines  of  columns,  trees, 
and  houses,  &c.,  diminishing  to  a  central  point,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  illusion.  The  actors,  it  seems,  would 
enter  afar  off  at  the  top  of  the  stage,  careless  of  the  fact 
that  their  figures  were  exhibited  beside  the  dwindled 
columns.  "  We  often  see  them  obliged  to  enter  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stage,  because  it  is  there  that  the  only 
entrance  is  contrived  for  them,"  and  which  makes  them 
appear  like  so  many  towering  giants.  Yet  these  imaginary 
giants  dwindle  by  degrees  as  they  come  forward,  and  are 
dwarfed  down  to  their  native  size  as  they  approach  nearer 
us.  "  Thus,  too,  guards  and  attendants  should  never  be 
made  to  enter  at  that  part  of  the  stage  where  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  rise  no  higher  than  their  shoulders,  or 
perhaps  their  stuordbelts,  which  defeats  all  deception  in- 
tended by  the  scenery." 

_^ Then    as   to   lighting.     "What   wonderful  things   might 

not  be  produced  by  the  light,  when  not  dispensed  in  that 
equal  manner  and  by  degrees,  as  is  now  the  custom  ! 
Were  it  to  be  played  off  with  a  masterly  artifice,  distribut- 
ing it  in  a  strong  mass  on  some  parts  of  the  stage,  and 
by  depriving  others,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
hardly  credible  what  effects  might  be  produced  thereby; 
for  instance,  a  chiaro-oscuro  for  strength  and  vivacity  not 
I  inferior  to  that  so  much  admired  in  the  pictures  of  Rem- 
Lbrandt." 

^  ^ew  who  nowadays  look  around  them  in  a  brilliantly 
lio-hted  "  house,"  its  outline  all  aglow,  the  stage  brilliant 
with  sheen  and  bathed  in  effulgence,  will  be  surprised  to 
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think  that  the  great  stages  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  back  were  simply  lit  by  four  great  chandeliers  hung 
in  a  row  from  the  proscenium.  The  audiences  knew  that 
the  play  was  over  by  the  signal  of  these  being  let  slowly 
down  to  be  extinguished.  From  various  other  chandeliers, 
which  are  seen  in  old  theatrical  pictures,  it  would  appear 
that  the  stage  was  professedly  lighted  up  as  a  large  room 
would  be  at  night ;  and  though  the  introduction  of  lamps 
or  candles  in  a  street  or  forest  might  seem  unreal,  it  would 
be  less  inconsistent,  if  we  thought  of  it  calmly,  than  the  un- 
riatural,  fierce  light  proceeding  from  the  side  and  foot  lights 
and  suffusing  everything.  The  lamps  were  merely  intended 
to  light  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  actors,  which  were  all 
the  public  desired.  It  was  enough  that  the  scene  was  indi- 
cated by  a  moderate  light  behind.  The  amount  of  light  is 
according  as  we  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  sempstress  girl 
devouring  a  novel  by  a  "  mould  candle,"  finds  it  ample. 
The  wealthy  reader  finds  his  moderator  and  wax  candles 
scarcely  sufficient.  Even  now  the  gas  is  being  helped  out 
by  the  limelight,  not  occasionally,  but  almost  habitually. 
In  a  late  revival  of  "  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  it  was  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  a  scene  in  St.  James's  Park,  which 
seemed  lit  up  in  the  average  way,  had  been  set  off  by  no  less 
than  three  limelights.  The  limelight  will  soon  give  way  to 
the  more  dazzling  electric  light.  Possibly  gas  itself,  found 
intolerably  hot  if  used  profusely,  will  disappear.  This  shows 
that  the  chandeliers  of  the  old  days  were  sufficient ;  and 
we  hear  no  complaint  of  the  theatre  being  unduly  dark. 
Lamb's  childish  eyes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  scene. 

These  four  chandeliers  were  always  lowered  down  when 
the  play  was  over,  a  signal  for  the  audience  to  depart  akin  to 
that  of  the  attendants  coming  with  cloths  to  cover  up  the 
boxes.     In  the  case  of  any  conflict  with  the  actors,   this 
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sign  was  resorted  to.  But,  as  a  principle  of  illumination,  it 
was  far  more  correct  than  the  present  system,  the  light 
being  cast  from  above  instead  of  from  below,  and  the 
shadows  falling  in  the  right  places.  The  whole  principle  of 
lighting  the  stage  is  involved  in  difficulties  of  the  most 
perplexing  kind,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  resolved  until 
some  genuine  scientific  man  condescends  to  take  the 
matter  up.  The  main  difficulty  is,  that  the  stronger  the 
light,  the  blacker  and  more  marked  are  the  shadows;  which 
can,  however,  be  neutralised  by  additional  light  cast  in 
their  direction,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  light. 
The  whole  is  a  series  of  compromises  and  shifts.  When 
the  dancer  is  performing  and  the  burlesque  queen  sing- 
ing her  song,  we  can  see  the  fierce,  strong  bar  of  lime 
projected  from  the  corner — often,  too,  the  lamp  and  the 
man  that  holds  it.  Nay,  before  the  drop-scene  ascends,  he 
has  taken  his  place  aloft,  and  the  rays,  not  to  be  restrained, 
stream  out  fiercely  across  the  curtain.  It  performs  fitful 
and  irregular  motions  as  the  operator  changes  his  glasses 
to  a  new  colour.  There  is  something  grotesque  and  primi- 
tive in  the  position  in  which  the  dancer  pirouettes  and 
gambols  over  the  expanse  of  the  large  stage  ;  the  operator 
strives  to  pursue  and  overtake  her  with  this  lamp,  always  suc- 
ceeding in  displaying  his  illuminative  ring  upon  the  boards. 

So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  oil  lamps 
that  served  as  footlights  ascended  and  descended — "the 
floats,"  as  they  were  called — when  the  stage  was  to  be 
darkened  or  the  reverse,—"  a  clumsy  machinery,"  says 
Charles  Lamb. 

This  question  of  lighting  up  the  actors  and  stage  has 
been  perplexed  and  converted  into  a  difficulty  by  the 
corruption  of  art  and  an  abuse  of  dramatic  principles. 
On  a  large  stage  the  footlights  are  often  twelve,  or  as  much 
as  twenty  feet,  from  the  figures,  and  perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
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from  the  scene.  At  such  a  distance  an  ordinary  Hght  would 
have  no  effect,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  sort  of  band 
of  blazing  furnaces,  which  glare  and  flame  fiercely  between 
the  audience  and  the  actors.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
this  phenomenon,  that  it  is  accepted  as  of  course,  and  seems 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
inartistic,  unnatural,  or  destructive  of  scenic  effect.  The 
flames  glow,  and  bathe  the  curtain  and  all  within  its  reach 
in  an  extravagant  and  intense  blaze.  This,  if  it  be  sufficient 
for  the  distant,  will  naturally  be  too  much  for  what  is  near. 

Footlights  were  long  in  use  among  the  French  before 
their  introduction  to  England  by  Garrick  about  the  year 
1765,  and  they  were  used  in  a  much  more  sensible 
fashion  than  they  are  now,  being  disposed  with  open  spaces 
between  each  sconce,  thus  not  obscuring  the  view,  and  at 
the  same  time  distributing  the  light  across.  A  long  board 
or  screen  is  now  run  along  lined  with  reflectors,  which 
interfere  with  the  view  ;  to  meet  which  objection  the  stage 
is  made  inclined,  appearing  even  more  inclined  from  the 
perspective.  This  inclination,  indeed,  always  gives  an  un- 
natural air.  When  IMr.  Fechter  became  a  manager  here,  he 
introduced  another  French  device,  that  of  sinking  the  foot- 
lights below  the  stage  in  a  sort  of  trench,  and  "  bevelling  " 
off  the  boards  in  front.  This  seems  to  be  now  adopted  in 
nearly  all  theatres.  Yet  the  result  is  that  the  light  plays 
upwards,  and  that  the  lower  half  of  the  actors  is  in  shadow. 
In  short,  the  object  is  to  light  the  stage  and  actors,  and 
any  compromise  of  the  kind  is  attended  by  a  failure 
of  illumination.  Better,  then,  the  old  lamps  apart,  and 
honestly  doing  their  work. 

In  the  old  memories  the  favourite  comparison  of  de- 
preciation was  "  fiof  fit  to  be  a  catid/e-snuffer"  though  it 
should  be  added  that  it  was  possible  to  excel  or  be  deficient 
even  in  this  humble  walk.     The  candle-snuffer  had  to  come 
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out  and  use  his  instrument  rapidly  and  with  effect.  When 
oil  lamps  took  the  place  of  candles,  the  wicks  required 
constant  trimming,  and  the  services  of  this  official  con- 
tinued in  requisition.  It  may  be  conceived  from  this  how 
little  light  was  thought  necessary  for  the  scene,  and,  as  was 
before  stated,  the  stage  was  evidently  considered  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  sa//e,  and  treated  as  to  light  in  the  same 
way.  Gas — a  revolution — was  introduced  on  the  stage 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  in  the  street,  viz.,  in  1803;  but  the 
Haymarket  continued  to  be  lit  by  oil  lamps  for  long  after. 

These  lamps  are  furnished  with  "  chimneys  "  of  white 
and  green  glass,  which,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  levers, 
commanded  by  the  prompter,  ascend  or  descend  as  re- 
quired, and  produce  moonlight  or  other  optical  effects. 
In  some  theatres,  notably  one  at  Birmingham,  a  series  of 
coloured  glass  screens  can  be  shifted  in  front  by  a  lever, 
but  ■zin'^A  a  loud  clatter.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the 
elaborate  system  of  locks  and  regulators  at  the  prompter's 
side,  some  dozen  in  number,  and  directing  every  depart- 
ment in  the  house.  All  this  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  these  are  controlled,  and  many  experiments  are 
made,  combinations  of  footlights  and  others.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  a  great  art  even  in  the  management  of 
the  limelights,  and  by  crossing  the  rays  of  different  lamps 
and  of  different  tints,  strange  twilight  and  soft  moonlight 
effects  may  be  produced. 

In  the  French  Opera-House  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  miles  of  gas-piping,  while  the  controlling 
"j'eu  d'07'gue^''  as  it  is  called,  comprises  no  less  than  eighty- 
eight  "stops"  or  cocks,  all  collected  in  one  screen,  as  it 
were,  controlling  nine  hundred  and  sixty  gas  jets,  &:c. 
The  body  of  the  house  should  be  kept  dark  while  the  play 
is  going  on,  and  then  suddenly  "  start  into  light,  and  make 
the  lighter  start."     That  almost  Cimmerian  gloom  which 
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certain  theatres  affect  is  an  excess,  as  is  also  the  bright  gay 
clare  which  is  found  in  the  French  theatres.  A  theatre 
should  be  lit  soberly  enough  to  see  faces  and  features  and 
to  read  a  play,  but  that  utter  darkness  is  unnatural,  and 
in  a  measure  destroys  the  illusion  and  intensifies  the  glare 
on  the  stage.  At  the  Lyceum  the  happy  idea  is  adopted, 
which  is  truly  conducive  to  stage  illusion,  of  lowering  all 
lights  as  the  scene  changes.  The  result  is  a  kind  of 
charming,  pleasing  mystery  and  surprise  as  a  new  vision 
opens,  and  the  violent  separatings  and  shiftings  become  in- 
visible, being  performed  in  secrecy. 

But  this  question  of  lighting  is  in  truth  intimately  con- 
nected with  another.  It  will  be  noted  how  the  stage  pro- 
jects into  the  house  to  offer  a  sort  of  platform  or  j)ulpit 
from  which  the  actor  can  address  his  audiences.  This 
may  be  a  relic  of  the  old  "  Red  Bull "  days,  when  the  plat- 
form was  erected  in  the  inn-yard  and  the  people  gathered 
round.  But  surely  this  seems  inconsistent.  Now  that 
scenery  is  introduced,  and  everything  takes  place  in  a 
fanciful  domain  of  romance,  which  is  bounded  by  the  arch 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  curtain  descends,  it  is  obvious 
that  actors  coming  beyond  it  descend,  as  it  were,  into 
realms  of  prose,  are  men  and  women  among  the  audience, 
only  raised  some  feet  higher.  The  stage  should  not  pro- 
ject beyond  the  arch;  as  now,  owing  to  the  distance  at  which 
the  footlights  are  compelled  to  be  placed,  they  must  be 
of  excessive  power  to  reach  the  scenes  and  figures.  Were 
the  stage  kept  within  the  arch,  the  lights  need  only  be 
placed  in  the  same  plane  of  the  arch,  and  would  require  to 
be  only  of  moderate  strength.  But  here,  again,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  false  principle  is  at  work,  viz.,  the  eagerness  of 
the  performers  to  be  set  off  by  this  strong  light,  and  the 
glittering  costume  it  requires,  with  a  wish  to  be  brought 
more  in  contact  with  the  audience. 
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Algarotti,  in  his  sensible  little  treatise  on  the  theatre, 
written  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  dealt  with  this 
abuse.     "As  most  people,"  he  says,  " are  captivated  with 
what  appears  grand  and  magnificent,  they  made  the  stage 
whereon  the  actors  perform  to  be  advanced  into  the  parterre 
several  feet ;  by  that  expedient  the  actors  were  brought 
forward  into  the  middle  of  the  audience.     But  such  can 
only  please  those  who  are  very  easily  to  be  satisfied.     For 
who  that  reflects  does  not  see  that  such  a  proceeding  is 
subversive  of  all  good  order  and  prudent  regulation  ?     The 
actors,  instead  of  being  so  brought  forwards,  ought  to  be 
thrown  back  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  spectator's  eye, 
and  stand  within  the  scenery  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  make 
a  part  of  that  pleasing  illusion  for  which  all  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions are  calculated.     But  by  such  a  preposterous  inver- 
sion of  things,  the  very  intent  of  theatrical  representation  is 
destroyed,  and  the  proposed  effect  defeated,  by  thus  detach- 
ing actors  frofn  the  precincts  of  the  decoration,  and  dragging 
them  forth  from  the  scenes  into  the  midst  of  the  parterre, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  them  without  showing  their  sides 
or  turning  their  shoulders  to  a  great  part  of  the  audience." 
In  short,  it  has  arisen  from  vanity  on  the  side  of  the  players, 
and  a  lower  motive  of  admiration  on  that  of  the  audience, 
who, wish  to  see  to  more  advantage  a  fine  face  or  figure. 

In  the  New  Haymarket,  as  altered  and  recently  recon- 
structed by  Mr.  Phipps,  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  manager,  has 
introduced  a  novel  arrangement  which  favours  the  view 
here  given.  A  rich  and  elaborate  gold  border,  about  two 
feet  broad,  after  the  pattern  of  a  picture  frame,  is  continued 
all  round  the  proscenium,  and  carried  even  below  the  actors' 
feet.  Some  singularly  pleasing  effects  flow  from  this. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  sense  of  illusion  is  increased, 
and  for  the  reason  just  given ;  the  actors  seem  cut  off  from 
the  domain  of  prose ;  there  is  no  borderland  or  platform 
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in  front ;  and,  stranger  still,  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a 
jjicture  projected  on  a  surface.  There  is  a  dreamy  softened 
air  about  the  whole  that  is  very  pleasing.  This,  it  may  be 
conceived,  is  owing  to  the  footlights,  which  must  be  close 
to  the  players,  and  must  therefore  be  moderated. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  is  how  is  the  st7//e,  or 
"  spectatory,"  as  old  writers  call  it — not  a  bad  word  either — • 
to  be  effectively  lighted  ?  M.  Garnier  has  worked  the  true 
principle  out  in  a  very  interesting  way.  As  may  be  con- 
ceived, there  can  be  but  two  methods — either  by  a  great 
light  in  the  centre  or  by  a  number  of  small  lights  all  round. 
'i"o  both  modes  there  are  objections.  To  light  a  hall  of 
vast  dimensions  with  a  central  lamp,  the  chandelier  must 
be  of  corresponding  power  and  size,  must  be  low,  and  will 
therefore  intercept  the  view.  The  same  objections,  with 
some  others  of  a  minor  kind,  may  be  taken  to  a  series  of 
smaller  lights  hung  round  or  attached  to  the  panels  of 
the  boxes.  The  glow  or  heated  mist  from  the  flames 
rises  up  into  the  faces  of  those  above,  and  the  light  and 
heat  interfere  with  the  view  and  comfort.  If  they  are 
hung  out  too  far,  the  branches  themselves  shut  out  the 
stage. 

This  difficulty  has  set  the  ingenuity  of  our  architects  to 
work,  who  have  to  contrive  a  lamp  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  view,  and  yet  is  brilliant  enough 
to  light  the  whole  sa//e.  This,  in  short,  is  the  ever-to  be- 
abhorred  "  sunlight,"  Sonnen  beleuchtting,  which  is  so  much 
in  vogue  in  our  theatres.  This  invention  is  repugnant  to 
all  notions  of  stage  effect ;  it  really  suggests  the  coarse 
flame  of  a  coal-fire,  and  illumines  with  a  hot  glare  the 
texture  and  very  blemishes  of  all  that  it  plays  on.  Neither 
does  it  light  up  the  salle  any  more  than  a  furnace  does  the 
workshop.  In  its  own  immediate  range  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive glow  and  glare,  but  its  beams  play  but  languidly  on 
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the  rest  of  the  house,  while  it  casts  coarse  shadows  on  all 
that  it  does  not  reach.  As  it  is  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  all  the 
roofs  and  backs  of  the  boxes  are  thrown  into  the  blackest 
shade.  Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  vulgarising  and  dis- 
figuring a  pretty  house,  and  there  are  few  theatres  in 
the  kingdom  not  thus  hideously  illuminated.  Managers 
somehow  seem  to  think  that  they  thus  get  a  good 
';  *'  blaze "  for  their  money,  and  there  may  be  a  certain 
economy. 

All  who  have  attended  the  great  Chatelet  Theatre  will 
recall  the  enormous  transparent  ceiling  which  covers — if  it 
still  remains — the  entire  sa//e.  This  idea  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  our  House  of  Commons,  where  the  lamps  are 
virtually  outside  the  house,  and  thus  all  heating  and  flame 
is  avoided.  The  whole  theatre  is  thus  filled  with  a  subdued 
light  like  that  of  the  setting  sun.  Yet  there  are  serious 
objections.  First,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  enormous  cost, 
a  cost  yet  more  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  third  of  the 
light  is  supposed  to  be  intercepted  by  the  tinted  glass. 
Above  all,  there  was  something  bizarre  in  so  vast  a  building 
being  covered  in  after  so  mesquin  and  greenhouse-like  a 
fashion.  The  sound  of  the  voices  was  also  said  to  be 
affected  by  this  odd  reflector,  though  I  have  never  noticed 
that  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  other  houses.  Finally, 
the  enormous  waste  of  glass,  and  the  general  apparatus 
itself,  was  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  what  was  sought. 
At  the  French  Vaudeville  a  sort  of  illuminated  glass  hemi- 
sphere is  adopted,  and  at  the  Gaiete  a  number  of  fantastic 
engines  of  the  same  kind  at  intervals  over  the  ceiling,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Princess's.  These  are 
mere  extravagances  and  freaks. 

M.  Gamier  pleads  hard  for  his  favourite  form  of  illumi- 
nation, the  LUSTRE,  which  he  has  adopted  for  his  Grand 
Opera-House.     "  What  is  it,"  he  asks,   "  that  imparts  the 
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air  of  joyous  vivacity  to  the  sa//e  but  this  direct  and  apprc- 
( iable  Ught,  which  plays  on  all  the  colours  and  brings  out 
every  feature?  What  but  the  lustre  could  exhibit  such  a 
\  ariety  of  shades  of  light,  such  bright  specks,  such  spark- 
ling of  crystals  ?  "  A  well-shaped  lustre,  proportioned  to 
the  enclosure  it  fills,  is  a  beautiful  object,  with  its  balloon 
of  silvery,  glittering  light,  so  brilliant  and  yet  so  soft ;  in  a 
ballroom  it  fills  every  corner,  and  illuminates  faces  and 
dresses  to  perfection.  But  there  is  an  architectural  reason 
for  the  presence  of  a  lustre  in  a  theatre  ;  it  becomes  a 
measure  of  space.  All  that  waste  towards  the  roof  is  un- 
filled, and  has  a  certain  barrenness ;  once  the  lustre  is 
hung,  it  brings  out  the  size  and  distance  appreciably.  The 
lustre  is  an  equal  distance  from  all,  and  lights  up  all  in  an 
equal  measure.  These  are  great  recommendations.  There 
is  the  objection  that  it  impedes  the  view,  hanging  between 
the  stage  and  the  eyes  of  those  in  the  higher  tier  and 
galleries.  Many  of  the  great  theatres  have  flat  ceilings, 
which  are  of  poor  effect,  and  singularly  inappropriate  to 
such  great  areas.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  sug- 
gestive of  splendour  than  a  grand  and  brilliant  theatre, 
glittering  with  gold  and  colour — crowded — -the  boxes  or 
balconies  brimming  over  with  beauty  and  intelligence — the 
area  filled  with  ranks  and  ranks  of  listeners — the  figure  of 
the  conductor  projecting  a  little  above  the  stage :  aloft  a 
waste  of  the  blue  empyrean,  with  glowing  gods  floating  in 
the  clouds,  just  above  the  edge  of  the  painted  balustrade, 
foreshortened  with  marvellous  skill ;  and,  above  all,  the  noble 
proscenium,  solid  yet  not  heavy,  with  massive  and  rich 
draperies,  the  boundary  of  the  world  of  enchantment.  The 
shape  and  arrangement  of  such  a  sa//e  has  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  greatest  architects  ;  and  though  few  have 
reached  to  what  can  be  called  science,  still,  through  experi- 
ment and  skill,  there  are  a  large  number  of  really  beautiful 
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salL's,  in  which   all  that  art  and  genius  can  do  has  been 
exhausted. 

A  nice  and  most  important  question  is  the  proper  contour 
or  shape  of  the  hall  itself.  Every  variety  of  oval  or  circle  has 
been  attempted,  and  some  of  the  results  seem  as  fantastic  as 
the  gridiron  model  after  which  the  palace  of  the  Escurial 
was  built.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  a  good  view  for  all 
parts  of  the  house,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  to  reconcile 
this  object  with  questions  of  size,  distance  from  the  stage, 
width,  &c.,  matters  which  all  have  relation  to  each  other. 
The  semicircle,  truncated  oval,  pure  horseshoe,  the  magnet, 
the  lyre,  the  spade,  a  shape  resembling  the  section  of  the  hull 
of  a  man-of-war,  the  square,  the  parallelogram,  and  even  what 
can  only  be  likened  to  a  rather-much  opened  hairpin,  and, 
finally,  the  three-quarter  circle  ;  such  are  some  of  the  curious 
outlines  that  have  been  attempted.  Noverre,  who  was  inti- 
mate with  Garrick,  and  knew  the  subject,  seemed  to  think 
that  a  half-circle,  with  the  stage  at  the  diameter,  is  theoreti- 
cally the  best  shape ;  as  when  the  actor  is  standing  in  the 
centre,  he  is  the  same  distance  from  every  part  of  the 
stage.  But  this  is  Utopian.  The  horseshoe,  which  is  con- 
sidered excellent  for  sound,  is  open,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  objection  that  those  near  the  stage  cannot  see  with 
convenience,  or  without  twisting  their  figures.  In  one  of 
the  most  strangely  shaped  salles — that  of  Metz — where  it 
takes  the  shape  of  "  a  hairpin,"  the  fanciful  architect  cer- 
tainly cured  this  inconvenience  by  leaving  a  large  interval 
between  the  stage  and  the  last  box  on  each  side  ;  by  which 
device  a  larger  angle  was  gained,  though  the  "  house  "  was 
put  back  an  immense  distance  from  the  stage. 

All  these  questions  have  direct  reference  to  the  stage 
itself,  and  tell  on  the  scenic  and  dramatic  effect. 

But  the  "scene"  itself,  the  stage,  has,   in  later  times, 
reached  a  development  that   is   extraordinary.      For   the 
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audience  there  is  but  the  great  arch,  the  curtain,  the  drop- 
scene  that  shuts  off  the  mystic  world  from  vulgar  eyes.  Lut 
we  could  not  imagine  the  extraordinary  complex  elements, 
the  vast  expanses,  the  machinery,  the  "  hands  "  that  are  at 
work  to  produce  what  seem  simple  results.  The  popular 
idea  often  is  that  of  a  floor  pierced  with  slits  and  "  traps," 
up  and  down  which  persons  and  scenes  descend  and 
ascend  from  or  to  a  sort  of  cellar ;  side  scenes  gliding 
forward  or  backwards,  while  the  large  scenes  are  rolled 
upwards  on  rollers. 

But  a  great  modern  theatre  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
this  idea.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  neither  floor  nor  sides 
nor  ceiling  to  what  appears  to  be  the  enclosed  "  stage." 
Behind  the  great  arch  there  is  a  huge  void  stretching 
upwards  to  the  roof,  and  below  as  into  a  mine,  where  the 
floor  seems  to  be,  and  is,  really  a  series  of  gratings  or  grid- 
irons supported  on  pillars,  while  above  it  is  all  open,  save 
for  tiers  of  galleries,  which  run  one  above  another.  The 
bars  of  the  gridiron  of  the  stage  are  simply  filled  in  with 
planks.  In  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  where  it  is  a  stretch 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
highest  grille  in  the  roof,  the  scenery  can  be  drawn  up 
without  fold  or  rolling  or  doubling,  so  much  room  is  there 
aloft.  Indeed  this  proportion  of  seen  space  to  what  is 
unseen  often  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  seventh  or  eighth 
part  of  the  whole,  the  space  below  being  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  scene,  that  above  to  perhaps  double.  The 
aspect  of  the  whole,  indeed,  when  cleared,  is  very  much 
that  of  some  great  engine-house  with  its  light  galleries  run- 
ning round.  All  this  is  for  the  convenience  of  vast  construc- 
tions, and  having  a  perfect  "clear"  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  the  stage  architect  can  build  unobstructed.  The  floor, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  be  no  floor,  but  openings  whence 
and  where,  at  will,  he  can  call  up  his  castles  that  must 
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ascend  or  descend  and  have  a  clear  passage.  As  these 
openings  may  be  required  at  any  part  of  the  stage,  the  only 
mode  was  to  make  the  entire  stage  an  open  frame  covered 
with  panels,  which  can  be  drawn  away.  A  "  trap "  can 
thus  be  opened  at  any  spot,  and  one  of  these  frames,  con- 
taining the  trap  and  its  machinery,  be  inserted. 

This  elaboration  of  stage  mechanism  has  made  the  newer 
great  houses  swell  out  into  monstrous  architectural  goitres, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Paris  Opera-House,  where  a  sort 
of  vast  chest  in  stonework  is  raised  over  the  stage  itself,  to 
contain  the  enormous  area  devoted  to  stage  mechanism. 
The  drama  itself  in  its  legitimate  shape  needs  not  to  be 
thus  "encumbered  with  help" — it  requires  no  more  than  a 
stage  and  a  background  of  the  simplest  character.  It  is 
the  elaborate  "  fairy-piece  "  or  spectacle — the  Offenbachian 
burlesque,  as  lately  mounted  at  the  Paris  Gaiete  or  the 
Grand  Opera,  according  to  the  lavish  and  sumptuous  prin- 
ciples of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner,  where  the  dramatic  prin- 
ciple is  well-nigh  buried  beneath  the  w^eight  of  show  and 
splendour,  that  entails  all  this  abundance  of  space  and 
mechanism.  Wonderful  and  instantaneous  pantomimic 
changes — slowly-expanding  developments  of  scenes,  ascents 
or  descents  of  gigantic  frames,  bearing  fifty  and  sixty 
persons,  wrecks  and  sinking  of  vessels,  conflagrations, 
storms,  risings  and  settings  of  the  sun,  and  gorgeous 
apotheosises — these  enormous  effects  require  enormous 
space,  without  which  the  results  could  not  be  produced. 
And  this  really  reduces  theatres  to  two  categories — to 
places  where  shows  are  exhibited,  and  those  where  plays 
simply  are  performed.  At  a  house  like  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  devoted  to  intellectual  entertainment,  the  scenery 
is  altogether  subordinate,  and  the  habitue  rarely  notices  the 
scenery,  being  only  conscious  that  the  background  is  appro- 
priate.    It  is  always  elegant,  and  painted  in  low,  natural 
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tones,  so  as  to  throw  out  the  figures  and  harmonise  with 
this  colouring.  The  forms  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  the 
usual  background  and  side  scenes,  or  the  favourite  enclosed 
drawing-room,  the  whole  sober  and  unobtrusive.  Scenery, 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  legitimate  drama,  may  be 
considered  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  as  offering  no 
difficulties.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  daring,  ambitious 
spectacle  that  the  scenic  artist  has  to  exert  all  his  ingenuity 
and  talents. 

Many  have  been  the  plans  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  mode  of  changing  the  scenes.  One  scheme 
had  nearly  been  adopted  in  the  French  theatres,  and  con- 
sisted in  making  the  whole  background  semicircular  with 
a  coved  ceiling.  Thus  all  broken  lines  were  got  rid  of 
and  there  was  a  smooth  surface.  The  difterent  scenes,  it 
was  contrived,  should  rest  on  this  framework,  and  fold  up 
like  a  fan  when  a  change  was  required.  The  unwieldiness 
of  this  plan  was  found  a  fatal  objection,  and  it  was  put 
aside. 

Another  system  seemed  so  attractive  that  it  had  well- 
nigh  obtained  the  favour  of  the  New  Opera-House  Com- 
mittee. Instead  of  being  laboriously  "hauled"  away  by 
strong  arms,  the  side  scenes  were  hung  from  above  on  little  - 
carriages  that  travelled  on  rails  backwards  or  forwards  as 
was  required.  Further,  when  the  side  scene  had  slided  off 
the  stage  to  the  end  of  its  course,  it  turned  on  a  pivot,  and 
rested  flat  against  the  wall.  But  the  eye  of  the  scenic 
artist  soon  detected  the  blot,  according  to  the  curious  law, 
{hat  ^x/ures  on  the  stage  and  all  regular  mechanical  arrange- 
ments Uviit  scenic  effect.  The  rails  being  fixed,  were  either 
revealed  when  the  scene  had  travelled  back,  or  had  to  be 
screened  off,  and  thus  became  a  permanent  obstruction  in 
new  scenic  arrangements.  Under  the  old  system,  when  the 
scenes  were  carried  off,  all  was  clear  and  open. 
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On  the  French  stage,  which  alone  has  scenic  traditions 
and  principles,  the  side  scenes  practically  travel  on  what 
is  called  the  mezzanine  or  floor  below  the  stage,  on  little 
carriages  worked  in  shts  in  the  upper  stage  itself.  These 
carriages  on  rails  are  furnished  with  sockets,  into  which 
tall  masts  or  frames  are  fitted,  which  thus  support  the  side 
scenes.  There  is  something  scientific  in  this  arrangement, 
as  the  side  scenes  can  thus  be  made  to  move  with  an 
equable  motion  ;  but  it  is  not  in  favour  on  the  English 
stage.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Fechter  had  the  stage  of  the 
Lyceum  reconstructed  on  this  principle ;  but  his  successors 
in  the  management  soon  found  that  "it  would  not  do,"  and 
made  prompt  return  to  the  good  old  British  "  rule  of 
thumb,"  or  the  rule  of  strong  sinews.  It  is,  however,  won- 
derful to  see  with  what  dexterity  the  carpenters  will  carry 
one  of  these  enormous  scenes,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  keeping  it  as  nicely  balanced  as  a  gymnast  does  his 
brother  artist  who  is  aloft  on  la  perche. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  "joinery"  used  in  the 

framework  of  such  vast  screens,  but  there  is  a  system  of 

stage  carpentry  which  nails  and  nails,   with  short    "stay 

pieces,"  and  which,  though  unscientific,  is  found  to  answer 

-  perfectly. 

The  dangers  of  fire  from  lighting  are  surprising,  and, 
indeed,  are  only  averted  by  the  most  watchful  care.  The 
great  heat  aloft,  the  drying  of  everything  from  the  heat,  is 
another  serious  risk.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  supposed  to  have  been  burned  from 
some  cause  of  this  kind ;  and  there  was  something  horribly 
dramatic  in  the  glance  upwards  from  the  stage  which  re- 
vealed the  fire  glowing  among  the  "  borders."  The  fine 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  was  burned  at  noonday  owing  to 
the  careless  lighting  of  the  jets.  It  seems  unUkely  that 
any   resources   for   extinguishing   fire,    however   elaborate, 
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will  avail,  once  the  stage  or  anything  on  the  stage  has  taken 
fire.  In  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Drury  Lane,  an  enormous 
open  tank  was  constructed  over  the  stage;  and,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  an  iron  curtain  was  fashioned  that 
I  ould  be  let  down  on  alarm  of  fire  and  cut  off  the  "house" 
Irom  the  stage.  In  the  amusing  comedy,  "Speed  the 
Plough,"  the  ingenious  Sir  Abel  Handy,  who  invented 
everything,  finds  his  house  on  fire  and  all  his  inventions 
not  ready.  "Where's  your  patent  fire-engine?"  It  was 
out  of  order;  another  apparatus  "was  not  fixed."  So  it 
proved  with  these  appliances  at  Drury.  The  curtain  would 
not  work ;  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  tank  ;  and 
-the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  dreadful  catas- 
trophe at  Nice  is  still  fresh  in  recollection.* 

An  ingenious  German  named  Folsch  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  collect  and  analyse  the  statistics  of  these  conflagrations, 
and  his  list  comprises  more  than_5oo  theatres  destroyed  or 
much  damaged  by  fire  : — 

5  theatres  burnt  before  the  opening. 
70  in  the  first  5  years  after  opening. 
38  within  6   to   10  years  of  opening. 


45 

II 

20 

27 

21 

30 

12 

31 

40 

20 

41 

50 

17 

51 

60 

7 

61 

80 

8 

,, 

81 

100 

^ 
0 

over 

100 

250 

Giving  an  average  of  about  22|  years  of  existence  to  each. 

*  The  French  have  lately  suggested  two  iron  screens,  to  be  wheeled 
on  from  each  side  and  join  in  the  middle.  M.  Gamier  declares  he  has 
the  secret  of  a  mixture  wliich,  without  discolouring,  will  make  scene?, 
dresses,  everything,  uninflammable. 
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List  of  Theatres  Burnt  at  Various  Periods. 

426  since  1761  322  since  1831 

3S5     „      iSoi  254    „     1S51 


List  of  Theatres  Burnt  in  Periods  of  Ten  Years  since  1761. 

8  theatres  burnt  between  the  years  1761  and  1770 

9  '.  '. 
II 

13  )>  >» 

17  .'  >. 

16  ,,  ,, 

3'-'  "  >' 

25 

43  "  " 

67  ,,  ,, 

97  ,.  .. 

90  )'  jj 


I77I  , 

I7S0 

I78I  , 

1790 

I79I  , 

1800 

,            I80I  , 

I8I0 

I8II  , 

1820 

I82I  , 

1830 

1831  , 

1840 

I84I  , 

1850 

I85I  , 

IS60 

1861  , 

1870 

I87I  , 

Oct.  1877 

List  giving  the  Proportion  of  516  Fires  falling  upon 
Different  Countries. 


United  States      . 

176 

Great  Britain 

68 

France         .... 

63 

Germany      .... 

49 

Italy    

45 

Austria  and  Hungary  . 

26 

Russia          .... 

24 

Spain  and  Portugal 

17 

Various  (in  other  European  lands) 

30 

Various  (not  in  other  European  I 

mdj) 

18 

516 


List  of  some  Cities  and  Large  Towns  in  which  Fires  have 

Occurred. 

Berlin 
Bordeaux    . 
Boston 


■om  1S17  to  1875     , 

7  tlieatres  burnt 

,,     1716  „  1855     . 

7                 >»                    !> 

„     1798  ,,  1873     . 

.     II 
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Chicago     . 

from 

1S51  to  1S77     . 

12  theati 

Cincinnati . 

1S30  „  1S76     . 

9 

Eilinburgh 

1853  ,,  1879     . 

6 

Glasgow     . 

1780  ,,  1S70     . 

II         ,, 

London 

1613  ,,  1S73     ■ 

31 

Madrid 

1S02  „  1876     . 

•       4 

Manchester 

1789  „  1844     . 

2 

New  York 

1820  ,,  1873     . 

26         ,', 

Paris 

1762  „  1871     . 

29 

St.  Petersburg 

1749  .,  1S59     . 

6 

Philadelphia 

1799  „  1874     . 

•     17 

San  Francisco 

1850  ,,  1872     . 

21         ,, 

Venice 

1569  ,,  1836     . 

6 

Vienna 

1761   „  1868     . 

•      5 

Washington 

)  > 

1820  ,,  1871     . 

7 

res  burnt. 


Herr  Folsch  then  takes  an  extract  from  his  hst,  and  we 
find  in  regard  to  396  fires  that  in  the  four  quarters  of  certain 
years,  viz., 


Between  January  and  March 
April       ,,     June 
,,         July  ,,     September 

,,         October  ,,     December 

Furtherj  that  of  289  fires — 


136  fires  occurred. 
100 

70  „ 

90 


56,  about  19  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  daytime. 

15,       ,,      5        ,,  occurred  within  one  hour  of  opening. 

36,       „     12        ,,  occurred  during  the  performance. 


69, 
113. 


39 


occurred  within  two  hours  of  closing, 
occurred  during  the  niirht.* 


The  following  list  of  theatrical  conflagrations  to  1S75  in 
England  supplies,  roughly  speaking,  some  forty-four  burnt 
theatres  in  about  ninety  years,  at  the  rate  of,  say,  one  in 
every  two  years  : — 


*  From  a  paper  in  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  interesting  and  well-con- 
ducted magazine,  "  The  Theatre." 
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Year. 

Place. 

Name  of  Theatre. 

1672 

London 

Theatre  Royal  (now  called  Drury  Lane). 
1st  fire. 

1789 

London 

Opera  House  (now  Her  Majesty's  Theatre). 
1st  fire. 

1789 

Manchester    . 

Manchester  Theatre. 

1792 

Falmouth 

Falmouth  Theatre. 

1792 

London 

Pantheon. 

1794 

London 

Astley's  Amphitheatre.      1st  fire. 

1803 

London 

Astley's  Amphitheatre.     2nd  fire. 

1S05 

London 

Circus  (now  Surrey  Theatre).     1st  fire. 

1 80S 

London 

Covent  Garden  Theatre.      1st  fire. 

1809 

London 

Theatre  Royal  (now  called  Drury  Lane). 
2nd  fire. 

1826 

London 

Royalty  Theatre,  Wellclose  Square. 

1829 

Glasgow 

Theatre  Royal. 

1830 

London 

English  Opera- House  (now  Lyceum  Theatre) . 

1830 

London 

Astley's  Amphitheatre.     3rd  fire. 

1830 

London 

Amphitheatre,  Argyle  Rooms. 

1839 

Cheltenham  . 

Cheltenham  Theatre. 

1839 

Glasgow 

Batty's  Theatre. 

184I 

London 

Astley's  Amphitheatre.     4th  fire. 

1842 

Glasgow 

Cook's  Circus.      1st  fire. 

1844 

Manchester    . 

Theatre  Royal. 

1845 

Glasgow 

City  Theatre. 

1845 

Glasgow 

Cook's  Circus.     2nd  fire. 

1846 

London 

Garrick  Theatre. 

1848 

Glasgow 

Adelphi  Theatre. 

1849 

London 

Olympic  Theatre. 

1S53 

Edinburgh     . 

Adelphi  Theatre. 

1853 

London 

Islington  Fields  Circus. 

1856 

London 

Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechajiel. 

1856 

London 

Covent  Garden  Theatre.     2nd  fire. 

1859 

Hull      . 

Theatre  Royal,     ist  fire. 

1862 

Bath      . 

Bath  Theatre. 

1863 

Plymouth 

Plymouth  Theatre. 

1S63 

Glasgow 

Glasgow  Theatre.     2nd  fire. 

1865 

Edinburgh     . 

Royal  Theatre. 

1865 

London 

Surrey  Theatre.     2nd  fire. 

1S65 

Sheffield 

Theatre  Royal. 

1866 

London 

Standard  Theatre. 

1S67 

London 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Haymaiket.   2nd  fire. 

1869 

Glasgow 

Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

1869 

Hull      . 

Hull  Theatre.      2nd  fire. 

1869 

Durham 

Durham  Theatre. 

1870 

Glasgow 

Alexandra  Theatre. 

1875 

Edinburgh     . 

Theatre  Royal. 

1875 

Leeds    . 

Theatre  Royal. 

1875 

Edinburgh     . 

Southminster  Theatre. 
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Year. 

Place. 

Name  of  Theatre. 

1876 

Madrid    . 

Teatro  de  Romea. 

1876 

Cincinnati 

Robinson's  Opera  House. 

1876 

Leeds 

Amphitheatre. 

1876 

Springfield,  Mass.    . 

Opera  House. 

1S76 

Rouen 

Theatre  des  Arts. 

1S76 

Trieste     . 

Mauroner  Theatre. 

1876 

Baltimore 

Adelphi  Theatre. 

1876 

Hamburg 

Central  Hall. 

1876 

Rohetsch  Sauerbrunn 

Landschaftliches  Theatre. 

1876 

Metz         .          . 

Waller  Theatre. 

1876 

Sandy  Hill,  N.Y.     . 

The  Opera  House. 

1876 

I.erida 

Calatonien  Theatre. 

1876 

Madrid     . 

Teatre  del  Circo. 

1876 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

Mrs.  Conway's  Theatre. 

1876 

Albany,  U.S.  . 

Adelphi  Theatre. 

1S76 

Marseilles 

Circus  Cortrelly. 

1877 

Indianapolis,  U.S.   . 

Opera  House. 

1877 

Oerebo     . 

Stadt  Theatre. 

1877 

Murcia,  Spain 

Teatre  de  Romea. 

1877 

Waw,  Texas,  U.S.   . 

Opera  House. 

1S77 

Philadelphia    . 

Fox's  New  American  Theatre. 

1877 

Fostoria,  Ohio,  U.S. 

Leonard's  Opera  House. 

1S77 

Providence,  U.S. 

Elliott's  Opera  House. 

1S77 

Edinburgh 

Queen's  Theatre. 

1877 

St.  John's,  Canada  . 

Academy  of  Music. 

1877 

St.  John's,  Canada  . 

Dramatic  Lyceum. 

1877 

Liverpool 

Rotunda  Theatre. 

1879 

Glasgow  . 

Theatre  Royal. 

1879 

Toronto  . 

The  Grand  Opera  House. 

1880 

Dublin     . 

Theatre  Royal. 

1880 

Huddersfield    . 

Theatre  Royal. 

1880 

Lyons 

Theatre  des  Celestines. 

1880 

London   . 

Duke's  Theatre. 

1880 

Sydney,  N.S.W.       . 

Victoria  Theatre. 

18S0 

Sunderland 

Lyceum  Theatre. 

1S81 

Nice 

Opera  House. 

With  the  system  of  lighting  the  scenes  in  theatres,  it 
speaks  well  for  the  constant  care  exercised  that  more  con- 
flagrations do  not  occur.  A  row  of  jets,  some  thirty  or 
forty  long,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in  number,  are  hoisted 
aloft,  protected  behind  by  a  sort  of  curved  metal  screen, 
and  in  front  by  a  very  open  wire  net.     The  amount  of  heat 
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and  flame  may  be  conceived.  The  lighting  even  of  these 
jets,  which  is  done  from  below  with  a  light  rod  of  enormous 
length,  is  a  matter  of  danger,  as  a  mere  contact  with  the 
canvas  might  set  all  in  a  blaze,  for  the  lighter  has  to  carry 
his  rod  along  every  jet.  A  system  lately  introduced  at  the 
Lyceum  happily  guards  against  these  dangers.  A  second 
row  of  jets,  ■"  needle  points,"  which  almost  touch  each 
other,  runs  along  close  beside  the  more  scattered  jets;  a 
single  light  being  applied,  the  flame  flies  along  from  jet 
to  jet,  until  all,  in  both  lines,  are  lighted.  The  first  row 
having  thus  discharged  its  duty,  is  extinguished,  and  the 
other  remains  lighted.  These  rakes  and  "battens  ''  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  any  height. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  fashion  has  been  adopted  of 
making  each  act  one  scene,  to  the  detriment,  it  must  be 
said,  of  variety  and  dramatic  interest.  In  the  older  plays 
there  was  a  constant  change  of  scene,  and  the  /oca/e  was 
shifted  from  one  country  to  another,  from  indoor  to  out- 
side, with  almost  an  abrupt  rapidity.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  on  us  now  is  disturbing  and  unnatural.  This 
is  really-  owing  to  the  elaborate  and  built-up  style  of  the 
scenery,  the  changing  of  which  involves  much  "  clatter " 
and  labour,  which  seems  disproportioned  to  a  short  scene 
and  the  slight  business  that  may  take  place  there.  Under 
the  old  system,  where  a  simple  "  cloth  "  quietly  glided 
down,  this  impression  was  not  left. 

In  Shakespearian  plays,  where  there  are  many  scenes  in 
each  act,  the  "  cloth  "  or  painted  scene  has  to  be  frequently 
used  when  there  is  a  large  set  scene  behind,  filling  nearly 
the  whole  stage,  and  which  must  be  removed.  But  to  the 
eye  accustomed  to  the  "  built  up  "  scene,  this  sudden  intro- 
duction is  discordant,  and  imperils  all  sense  of  illusion. 
Where  the  scene  has  represented  a  street  with  over- 
hanging houses  and  massive  porches,  nothing  looks  so  out 
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of  keeping  as  to  find  a  cloth  descending  painted  over  with 
a  long  colonnade  of  pillars  and  arches.  This  used  to  be 
seen  at  one  of  the  opera-houses,  -when  the  whole  exterior  of 
the  cathedral  in  "  Faust "  ascended  into  the  air,  and  was 
actually  doubled  up  in  the  middle  as  it  ascended,  "  owing 
to  exigencies  of  space."  Then  followed  this  spectacle. 
Just  behind  it  was  revealed  on  a  cloth  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  close  to  the  footlights,  and  a  sort  of  prie-dieu, 
with  cross  and  two  candles,  was  shoved  on  at  one  side  for 
Marguerite  ! 

Change  of  scene,  however,  is  intimately  connected  with 
stage  properties.  What  can  be  more  absurd  or  ludicrous 
than  to  see  a  table  and  two  chairs  moving  on  the  scene,  of 
themselves  apparently,  but  drawn  on  by  a  cord  ?  or,  more 
singular  still,  to  see,  on  the  prompter's  whistle  being  heard, 
the  table  hurrying  off  at  one  side,  the  sofa  and  chairs 
at  the  other?  After  all,  the  invariable  law  that  each  scene 
can  only  be  terminated  by  another  taking  its  place,  seems 
unmeanina:.  If  a  curtain  fell  for  a  moment  or  two  while 
the  change  was  made,  it  would  be  as  logical  as  letting  the 
"  drop  "  fall  at  the  end  of  each  act.  Other  shifts  enumerated 
by  tradition  are  no  less  barbarous,  such  as  having  portions 
of  the  scene  folded  up,  as  it  were,  to  be  developed  when 
in  its  place.  I  recall  lately  a  railing  or  a  flight  of  door- 
steps, which  came  on  thus  attached  to  its  door,  but  stuck 
fast,  and  would  not  work  in  spite  of  various  "  hitchings  " 
and  draggings  from  behind ;  at  a  critical  part  of  the  scene, 
and  just  when  the  heroine  was  to  sink  on  the  very  steps 
exhausted  at  the  door  of  her  betrayer,  smooth  work- 
ing was  established,  and  the  whole  flight  fell  down  into 
its  place  in  the  nick  of  time  !  The  effect  was  irresistibly 
comic. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  ingenious  persons  would  cast 
about  for  some  new  and  effective  contrivances,  which  should 
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be  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  cause  wonder.  The 
mode  of  changing  the  scene,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  exercised 
a  great  many.  One  of  the  latest  is,  we  beheve,  of  American 
origin,  and  the  idea  is,  at  least,  highly  ingenious.  The 
stage  ascends  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  lift  in  a  hotel, 
but  a  lift  divided  into  two  stories  or  tiers.  Each  is,  in  fact, 
a  scene  or  stage,  and  when  a  change  is  to  be  made,  the 
lift  ascends  until  its  lower  tier,  the  new  scene,  takes  the 
place  of  the  first.  There  are  obvious  objections  to  this 
scheme,  the  first  of  which  would  be  the  limited  size.  Mr. 
_^teel  Mackaye's  theatre  in  New  York  is  on  this  principle. 

Another  of  these  vigorous  attempts  at  novelty  was  exhi- 
bited many  years  ago  in  a  powerful  drama,  "  La  Crime  de 
Faverne,"  in  which  Frederic  Lemaitre  reappeared.  A 
semicircular  interior  was  shown,  with  a  garden  outside. 
Within  people  sat  and  drank.  At  the  moment  of  change 
the  semicircular  interior  revolved  slowly  on  its  axis,  floor 
and  all,  until  its  spherical  back  was  brought  to  face  the 
audience,  and  thus  it  was  converted  from  an  interior  into 
an  exterior.  The  effect,  however,  rather  belonged  to 
pantomime.  While  such  a  ''■  changement  a  viee"  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  wizard,  here  it  was  opposed  to  dramatic 
probability.  Of  the  same  character  was  a  later  attempt, 
advertised  all  over  Paris  as  something  prodigious  and 
startling,  but  which  was,  in  truth,  rather  a  mild  innovation. 
The  piece  was  "L'Officier  de  Fortune,"  which  had  little 
merit  to  depend  on  but  this  mechanism.  llie  scene 
represented  the  interior  of  a  mansion  or  castle  at  mid- 
night, whence  one,  probably  the  "officer,"  had  to  make  his 
escape  pursued  by  others.  He  was  first  seen  in  the  room, 
then  escaping  from  the  windows.  As  he  pursued  his 
adventurous  course,  the  walls  began  to  turn  and  draw  away, 
much  like  the  leaves  of  a  folding  screen,  revealing  the 
garden  within  high  walls,   which  would  have  to  be  sur- 
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mounted.  The  officer,  having  got  through  the  window, 
is  then  seen  descending  to  the  ground  slowly,  while  others 
are  in  pursuit.  A  sort  of  panoramic  motion  is  maintained 
of  the  scenes,  which  turn  like  fans  as  he  scales  the  different 
obstacles,  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  being  exhibited  as  the 
others  are  drawn  away,  the  idea  being  that  of  the  progress 
and  motion  of  a  person  hurrying  on,  conveyed  by  the 
motion  of  inanimate  things.  This  is  often  attempted 
when  the  stage  represents  the  deck  of  a  vessel ;  when  the 
sky  is  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  an  idea  of  actual  motion 
is  conveyed.  The  whole  effect  of  the  French  scene  was  un- 
picturesque,  but  still  had  the  air  of  something  magical.  As 
each  wall  was  climbed  by  pursued  and  pursuers,  it  revolved 
and  showed  the  other  side,  where  they  were  seen  descending. 
The  adaptive  Mr.  Boucicault  fitted  this  device  into  one  of 
his  recent  Irish  plays,  "  The  Shaughraun,"  whence  it  will 
be  recollected  the  imprisoned  Conn  makes  his  escape  in 
this  fashion.  The  same  author  introduced  into  "  Arrah-na- 
pogue"  another  curious  effect,  where  the  escape  was  upwards 
instead  of  lateral.  The  prisoner,  scaling  the  outside  of  a 
tower  which  descended  slowly,  was  supposed  to  present  the 
idea  of  ascending.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  seemed 
no  more  than  it  actually  was,  namely,  a  scene  descending 
from  the  clouds,  unless,  like  the  "  Marchioness  "  in  the  story, 
"you  make  believe"  a  good  deal. 

"Jonathan  Bradford,  or  the  Murder  at  the  Roadside 
Inn,"  produced  at  the  Surrey  in  1S33,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  those  curious  attempts  at  dividing  the  stage  into 
various  rooms.  The  author,  Mr.  Bunn,  explains  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  he  encountered  with  the  actors,  who 
not  unnaturally  could  not  understand  the  new  system. 
"  I  never  heard  anything  like  it,"  said  the  heroine  to  him  ; 
"  how  are  people  to  act  in  four  rooms  at  once?  "  For  in 
the  exciting  scene  of  the  murder  the  stage  is  built  up  in 
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four  distinct  rooms,  all  seen  at  once  by  the  audience.  The 
precedent  has  been  followed  a  good  deal  since,  more  par- 
ticularly in  dividing  the  stage  into  two  rooms.  But  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  device ;  and,  indeed, 
anything  mysterious  or  effective  that  is  thus  presented  loses 
in  illusion  by  the  clumsy  air  of  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. The  more  the  stage  is  considered  as  "the  scene" 
— a  sort  of  generality,  as  one  would  speak,  of  "  the 
country" — the  more  will  the  sense  of  illusion  be  carried 
out.  But  if  we  become  hteral  and  circumstantial,  i.e.,  pre- 
sent a  "room"  with  sides  and  ceiling,  the  fourth  side  re- 
moved to  let  us  look  in,  the  joining  with  the  outer  world 
becomes  too  palpable.  The  true  theory  should  be  that  7C'e 
are  in  the  room,  which  encloses  us  all ;  and  all  action  and 
plot  should  be  arranged  on  this  basis. 

Few  are  aware  what  is  the  established  engine  of  motion 
in  the  great  theatres,  and  how  it  is  that,  in  some  ambitious 
transformation  scene,  a  huge  iron  frame  laden  with  fifty  or 
sixty  figures  can  be  raised  aloft.  The  agency  of  wind- 
lasses and  such  mechanical  powers  would  entail  a  vast 
expenditure  of  human  strength,  which,  indeed,  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  concentrate  at  a  fixed  point.  The 
motive  power  behind  the  scenes  is  simple,  and  even 
scientific,  and  has  been  in  use  without  change  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  consists  in  a  permanent 
arrangement  of  great  balance  weights,  always  ready 
"  mounted,"  and  with  which  the  object  to  be  raised  can 
be  readilv  connected.  A  child  could  raise  a  ton  weisrht 
to  a  particular  height  if  the  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  be 
balanced  by  another  ton  weight.  Roof  and  basement, 
aloft  and  below,  are  filled  with  enormous  rollers,  each 
furnished  with  wheels  something  like  that  of  a  ship's 
capstan.  To  these  are  attached  a  series  of  concentric 
drums,  much  like  the  cone-shaped  wheel  upon  which  a 
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watch-chain  is  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  cords 
to  be  wound  upon  them.  The  balance-weights  are  hung 
in  grooves  next  the  walls  ;  while  the  cords  attached  to 
them  run  up  to  the  roof,  pass  through  pulleys,  and  are 
then  brought  down  to  the  drums,  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Thus  when  some  slowly-evolving  transforma- 
tion is  in  progress,  to  be  crowned  by  the  ascent  of  a 
glorified  frame  stretching  the  whole  width  of  the  stage,  on 
which  a  number  of  ladies  are  bestowed,  the  ascent  is  thus 
contrived.  The  weight  of  the  machine  and  its  burden  is 
roughly  found  ;  it  is  then  attached  to  the  counterpoises, 
the  ropes  in  their  course  being  made  to  pass  over  the 
drums  of  the  windlass.  The  men  who  lower  or  raise  it 
have  therefore  only  a  few  pounds'  weight  to  deal  with,  and 
hence  that  smooth,  even  motion,  always  to  be  seen  in  stage 
changes.  In  fact,  the  counterpoises,  being  slightly  heavier, 
raise  the  machine  itself,  and  have  only  to  be  controlled  or 
checked  by  the  men  at  the  drum.  So,  too,  is  the  heavy 
drop-scene  made  to  ascend  or  descend,  and  with  such 
smooth  motion  that  it  can  be  made  slow  or  rapid  ;  so 
figures  ascend  through  trap-doors ;  even  the  enormous 
chandelier  that  lights  the  hall  is  thus  balanced,  and  can 
be  let  down  in  a  single  moment  by  a  single  man. 

That  generic  notion  of  the  "ground"  is  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  scenic  illusion.  The  artist  can  dispose  his  "prac- 
ticable" mountains  and  houses  or  towers  in  the  back- 
ground, but  the  level  expanse  of  boards  scored  with  lines 
is  a  stumbling-block.  Indeed,  the  look  of  the  stage  as  the 
curtain  rises  on  some  ordinary  scene  is  sadly  prosaic,  the 
flooring  presenting  a  pieced  and  repaired  appearance.  The 
rough  planking  is  made  more  rough  and  squalid  by  the 
strong  liglit  playing  on  it,  and  from  it  rise  abruptly  all  those 
painted,  tinselled,  and  glittering  profiles,  banks,  trees,  &c., 
whose  edge  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  ground  always 
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runs  in  a  straight  line.  This  smooth  floor  must  be  in 
perpetual  antagonism  to  the  irregular  objects  on  it ;  for 
if  fAey  imitate  Nature  tolerably,  it  must  be  wholly  out  of 
keeping.  A  device  of  modern  times  is  to  lay  down — say 
before  the  country  villa  where  the  action  of  a  comedy 
usually  commences — a  piece  of  canvas  painted  of  a  vivid 
green,  to  imitate  grass,  and  spread  out  in  winding  pink- 
coloured  walks.  On  this  a  fierce  and  sultry  light  plays, 
and  the  figures  arrayed  in  dark  cloth  walk  on  the  highly- 
coloured  surface  (whose  wrinkles  are  very  palpable)  as  if 
the  glare  of  a  furnace.  This  difficulty  of  the  perpetual 
boards — the  flooring  of  a  room  doing  duty  for  every  kind 
of  surface,  outdoor  as  well  as  in — seems  insurmountable. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  scenic  mechanicians  is  untiring,  and 
some  sins^ularlv  bold  schemes  have  been  devised  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  The  most  daring  of  these  conceptions  pro- 
posed giving  mobility  to  the  ground,  to  change  it,  as  it 
were,  much  as  the  scenes  themselves  are  changed.  It  con- 
sisted in  supporting  the  planks  of  the  stage  on  pistons 
working  in  hydraulic  presses,  something  after  the  principle 
of  a  hotel  lift.  By  this,  one  half  of  the  stage  might  be 
raised  many  feet  above  the  other,  or  lowered  to  any 
extent.  Thus  the  necessity  of  building  practicable  struc- 
tures on  the  stage  would  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  But 
it  was  found  that  there  were  insuperable  difficulties,  as, 
indeed,  there  appears  to  be  in  every  plan  for  improvement 
of  stage  machinery.  The  French  Vaudeville  had  been 
already  fitted  with  such  mechanism,  but  it  could  not  be 
worked.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  such  a  vast  number  of 
presses  would  be  enormous,  and  the  result  uncertain. 
There  was,  moreover,  the  element  of  danger.  At  the 
French  Gaiete  hydraulic  power  is  partially  in  use,  and  is 
applied  to  raising  heavy  set-pieces. 

It  was  actually  adopted  at  great  expense  in  the  Edin- 
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burgli  Tlieatre,  but  it  was  found  uncertain,  a  hitcli  occur- 
ring at  some  critical  moment,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remedy.  The  only  resource  was  to  have  the  o/d  system 
in  readiness  to  take  its  place,  which,  of  course,  entailed  a 
double  expense.  In  any  case,  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  devices  by  which  the  more 
familiar  theatrical  wonders  are  contrived,  and  which  are 
regulated  by  no  principle  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  pro- 
perty men.  All  the  great  triumphs  of  modern  stage  effect 
date  from  tlie  introduction  of  a  strong  light.  When  gas 
was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  a  more  gaudy  display  of 
colours  could  be  effected ;  but  it  was  the  application  of  the 
limelight  that  really  threw  open  the  realms  of  glittering 
fairyland  to  the  scenic  artist.  This  limelight,  in  truth,  has 
begotten  the  whole  series  of  shows,  the  attraction  of  which, 
under  the  names  oi  pieces  A  fern  me,  ^^feeries"  burlesques, 
&c.,  consisted  in  making  bands  of  nude  or  semi-nude 
women  do  duty  as  scenery.  The  human  figure  under  the 
dull  light  of  oil  lamps  offered  but  an  earthy  spectacle  ; 
under  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  new  illumination,  it  became 
a  show  worthy  of  the  pagan  Eleusinia.  A  new  wealth  of 
materials  then  entered  into  the  domain  of  the  scenic  artist 
— metals,  crystal,  glass,  foil,  which,  under  a  less  ardent 
light,  had  but  little  effect — and  the  temptation  to  dazzle 
the  vulgar  was  irresistible.  Within  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  common  tin,  or  even  pasteboard  covered 
with  foil,  was  the  invariable  armour  worn  by  the  warrior  of 
the  stage.*  But  a  Birmingham — or  French,  as  some  sa}' — 
manufacturer,  contrived  a  white  metal  resembling  silver  of 
the  most  dazzling  brilliancy,  which  retained  its  sheen  and 

*  Mr.  Macready's  dress  as  Virgiiiius,  now  in  Mr.  Irving's  possession, 
is  of  the  simplest,  almost  rudest  kind — a  pasteboard  helmet  covered 
wiih  tin  foil,  a  serge  robe,  pasteboard  gorgets,  &c. 
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was  not  costly.     On  the  instant  every  theatre  arrayed  their 
bands  of  ladies  in  full  suits  of  the   new  material,  and  at 
Christmas  nothing  was  so  popular  as  whole  armies  of  those 
creatures  going  through  evolutions.     One  of  these  sump- 
tuous spectacles  in  Paris  has  often  cost  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pounds.     In  that  city  has  been  brought  to  perfection  the 
art  of  dressing  human  figures  in  the  shapes  of  insects  and 
animals.     Revolting  as  were  such  displays,  glorified  bees, 
beetles,  and  even  horses,  were  personified  by  bands  of  ladies. 
These  did  not,  as  it  were,  become  the   insect  or  animal, 
but  suggested  human  beings  changed  into  such  creatures, 
or  endowed  with  the  properties  they  might  be  supposed 
to  act ;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  true  theatrical  art. 
With  these  floods  of  light  and  marvels  of  sunset  and  sun- 
rise, all  the  unnatural  and  unmeaning  splendour  which  make 
up  the  glories  of  spectacular  play  can  be  contrived. 
r'The   Lyceum   Theatre  on  a  crowded  night  during  the 
season    offers    a    spectacle    at    once    rich    and    imposing. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  scrl/e,  and  its   decora- 
tions belong  to  a  good  era  of  taste  and  refinement.     The 
boxes  run  in  graceful  curves,  their  panels  set  off  with  what 
seem  cameos ;  the  colours  are  warm,  the  upholstery  luxu- 
rious, and  the  whole  has  an  air  of  drawing-room  comfort — 
suitable  framing  for  the  opera-like  audience  which  fills  it. 
The  light  is  kept  at  a  judicious  level  of  softness,  and  an 
artistic  effect  is  produced  by   some   faint  lamps  in  ruby- 
tinted  glasses  that  dimly  glow  all  round  in  front  of  the 
boxes,  very  different  from  the  fierce  glare  that  in   other 
theatres   beats  down  upon  the  audience.     As  the  curtain 
draws  up  and  reveals  the  mellowed  and  harmonious  colour- 
ing of  Mn  Hawes  Craven's  scenery,   the  spaces  in  front 
and  behind  the  footlights  seem  to  blend,  the  scenic  world 
to  become  rich  and  solid,  that  of  prose  to  gain  the  airy 
brilliancy  of  the  scene.     Overshadowed  by  the  finely  pro- 
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portioned  proscenium,  the  figures  acquire  in  dignity,  and, 
with  the  scenes  behind,  seem  to  fall  in  with  the  mists  and 
shadows  of  illusion^  The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Beazely, 
an  architect  of  taste  and  capability ;  he  also  remodelled 
Drury  Lane,  and  built  the  fine  theatre  in  Dublin  so  re- 
cently consumed  by  fire.  He  was  a  pleasant  companion  as 
well  as  "  a  joker," — not  only  built  theatres,  but  wrote  plays 
for  them.  "  He  was  always,"  says  a  friend  of  his,  "just 
arrived  by  the  mail  in  time  to  see  the  fish  removed,  or 
was  going  off  by  the  early  coach  after  the  last  dance  at  four 
in  the  morning.     He  wrote  his  own  epitaph — 

'  Here  lies  Samuel  Beazely, 
Wlio  lived  hard  and  died  easily.'  " 

The  performances  of  "  The  Cup "  and  "  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  each  a  drama  sufificient  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  an  ordinary  theatre,  offer  a  specimen  of  that  fitting  and 
sumptuous  style  of  revival  which  is  directed,  not  by  outlay 
of  money,  but  by  refined  taste  and  judicious  direction. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  perfect  organisation,  which  alone 
could  marshal  the  work  of  the  night.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
^irector"^f  the  whole  that  has  imparted  life  and  motion 
and  dramatic  action  to  the  poetic  but  somewhat  tranquil 
second  act  of  "  The  Cup."  But  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
in  this  instance  how  the  magic  works  of  the  world  behind 
the  scenes  are  carried  out,  and  how  the  enchanters  work 
their  spells. 

No  sooner  has  tlie  drop-scene  fallen — and  a  person 
always  "  stands  by "  at  each  side  to  take  care  that  the 
huge  roller  is  kept  clear  of  any  careless  spectator — than  a 
busy  scene  sets  in.  Men  emerge  from  every  side ;  the 
hills  and  banks,  the  steps  leading  down  the  hill,  the  mas- 
sive pedestal  that  flanks  the  entrance  to  the  temple  on  the 
right  and  approaches  are  lifted  up  and  disappear  gradually ; 
the  distant  landscape  mounts  slowly  into  the  air ;  the  long 
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rows  of  jets  are  unfastened  and  carried  away.  In  three  or 
four  minutes  the  whole  is  clear.  Then  are  seen  slowly  coming 
down  what  appear  three  long,  heavy  frames  or  beams — two 
in  the  direction  of  the  length,  one  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  stage.  These  are  about  four  feet  high,  and,  touch- 
ing the  ground,  form  a  sort  of  enclosure  open  on  one  side. 
They  form  the  pediment  or  upper  portion  of  the  temple 
meant  to  rest  on  the  pillars.  Soon  busy  hands  have  joined 
these  three  great  joists  by  bolts  and  fastenings  ;  the  signal 
is  given,  and  it  ascends  again.  Meanwhile  others  have 
been  bringing  out  from  the  "  scene  dock '^ the  pillars  and 
their  bases,  ranging  them  in  the  places  marked  in  the  ground 
for  them ;  and  as  the  great  beams  move  slowly  up,  they 
hoist  with  them  the  columns,  attached  by  ropes  which  pass 
through  ;  the  place  of  each  pedestal  is  marked  on  the  floor. 
In  a  few  moments  everything  is  fitted  and  falls  into  its  place 
with  a  martial  exactness.  Then  is  'Seen  slowly  descending 
the  other  portions  of  the  roof,  sky-borders,  &c.,  all  falling 
into  their  places  quietly  and  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
growth — 

"  No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  axes  rung  ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  magic  structure  sprung." 

We  have  glimpses  in  the  galleries  aloft  of  men  hauling  at 
ropes  and  pulleys  or  turning  "  drums ; "  other  men  below 
are  bearing  in  the  altars  and  steps  with  the  enormous  idol 
at  the  back  over  twenty  feet  high.  It  is  worth  while  look- 
ing close  at  the  sound  and  effective  modelling  of  the  raised 
classic  figures  that  encircle  the  lower  portions  of  each  column, 
all  in  good  relief,  such  as  we  see  in  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's 
pictures.  The  variety  and  richness  of  these  are  surprising, 
and  they  bear  fairly  a  close  inspection.  They  are  coloured, 
too,  with  that  ivory  tone  which  the  older  marbles  acquire. 
This  was  all  wrought  in  the  property-room ;  first  worked 
in  clay,  the  figures  are  pasted  over  with  paper  or  papier- 
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mach^,  a  material  invaluable  to  the  scenic  artist,  as  furnish- 
ing relief  and  detail  to  catch  the  lights  and  shadows, 
Tiaving  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly  light  and  portable, 
bearing  rough  usage  and  knocking  about,  which  carved 
wood  will  not.  The  great  idol  now  looming  solemnly  at 
the  back  is  formed  of  the  same  material.  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  pillars  and  their  capitals  are  all  constructed 
literally  in  the  lines  of  perspective  as  such  would  be  drawn 
on  a  flat  surface;  they  diminish  in  height  as  they  are 
farther  off,  and  their  top  and  bottom  surfaces  are  sloped 
in  a  converging  line.  The  whole  "building"  now  stands 
revealed  and  complete,  some  twenty  feet  high,  and  round 
the  pillars  runs  an  open  space,  enclosed  as  it  were  by  the 
walls.  A\'hat  with  the  gloom  and  the  general  mystery,  the 
whole  would  pass,  even  to  those  standing  quite  close,  as  a 
very  imposing  structure. 

The  elaborate  changes  in  "  The  Corsican  Brothers  "  are 
by  this  time  familiar,  owing  to  the  successions  of  crowded 
audiences. 

When  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  "  The  Cup,"  the 
Temple  was  taken  to  pieces,  reversing  the  order  in  which 
it  was  put  together, — the  roof  portion  ascended  irkto  the 
air;  the  pillars,  pedestals,  &c.,  were  all  carried  away  to 
the  store-room  on  the  right,  or  "scene  dock;"  and  the 
stage  is  once  more  clear,  when  the  first  scene  of  the  Cor- 
sican chateau  is  set.  Here  again  we  have  the  elaborate 
carved  chimney-piece,  solid  doors  with  jambs  a  foot  deep, 
and  bolts  and  locks — very  different  from  the  old  days  of 
"  wobbling  "  canvas  and  light  frames.  All  this  carving  is 
also  represented  by  papier-mache.  At  the  back  is  an  open 
gate  or  arch,  through  which  entrance  is  made,  and  through 
which  is  a  view  of  the  open  country.  As  the  night  draws 
on,  however,  this  seems  to  close  in,  while  the  country  scene 
is  removed  and  that  of  the  vision  substituted,  painted  on  a 
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thick  gauze  so  as  to  be  transparent.  It  is  curious  also 
to  note  the  gaunt  and  effective  trees  of  the  forest,  which 
form  the  background,  cut  out  in  profile  and  attached  to 
gauze,  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  up  like  a  scene.  Now, 
too,  is  the  remarkable  "  trap,"  which  at  its  first  appearance"' 
^btused  such  a  sensation,  got  ready,  and  the  figures  that  are 
to  fbfnv  the  group  in  the  vision  cluster  behind.  This  trap 
is' one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  effective  on  the  stage, 
whether  of  English  or  French  device  I  cannot  say. 

Few  pieces  excited  more  mysterious  interest  on  its  first 
production  than  the  spectral  effect  in  the  drama,  now  re- 
vived with  so  much  magnificence.  There  was  something 
truly  original  in  the  treatment  of  the  "  ghost,"  combined 
with  which  in  a  most  easy  fashion  was  the  direct  simplicity 
of  the  story.  People  were  long  exercised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivances  in  the  piece,  and  above  all  by  the  double 
motion  of  the  apparition,  which  was  both  ascending  and 
progressive.  The  tableaus  at  the  end  of  each  act — the 
Paris  duel  seen  in  the  Corsican  house,  and  the  Corsican 
house  seen  in  Paris— effects  difficult  to  deal  with  and 
apparently  confused,  were  brought  about  with  admirable 
simplicity  ;  while  the  distinctness  of  the  brothers,  so  often 
a  source  of  failure,  was  here  established  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable way.  _But  the  chief  attraction  is  the  apparition  of.^ 
the  ghost,  to  the  well-known  melody,  which  is  thus  con- 
trived^^—Below  the  stage  on  the  mezzanine  floor — the  dessous, 
as  the  French  call  it — we  see  around  us  a  bewildering  mis- 
cellany of  ropes  and  wheels ;  it  is  like  the  'tween  decks  of 
a  vessel.  At  the  extreme  end  on  the  left  side  begins  an 
inclined  plane  of  two  ledges  or  rails,  starting  from  the 
ground  and  stretching  at  a  gentle  slope  to  the  opposite  side. 
A  level  circular  stand  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  between  the 
ledges,  and  on  this  the  Corsican  brother,  or  his  double, 
when  they  go  below  the  axstual  stage,  take  their  stand.    Over- 
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head  there  is  an  oval  opening  sufficient  to  let  a  figure  pass 
through,  the  edges  of  wliich  are  lined  with  black  bristles  or 
brushes,  which  makes  the  opening,  as  it  were,  fit  close  to  the 
figure.  This  opening,  however,  is  fixed  in  a  sort  of  travel- 
ling plank  or  strip  duly  jointed,  on  the  principle  of  those 
wooden  shutters  which  roll  up  and  down  in  front  of  shop 
windows.  This  flexible  strip,  for  the  time  appearing  to 
be  part  of  the  stage,  is  wound  on  the  same  windlass  or 
drum  to  which  the  rope  that  draws  the  stand  up  the 
inclined  plane  is  attached,  so  that  both  the  aperture  and 
the  stand  advance  together,  and  by  the  time  the  journey 
is  completed,  both  have  been  wound  round  the  drum. 
Simple  as  this  appears,  much  ingenuity  is  required  to  make 
all  work  smoothly,  and  a  hitch  or  jambing  would  be 
serious.  "^^ 

Ingenious,  too,  is  the  use  of  the  necessary  "double."  In 
the  last  scene  of  the  duel,  the  actual  performer  takes  the 
leading  part,  yet  the  twin  brother  has  to  appear  to  him  and 
speak,  and  all  in  the  full  light.  This  is  thus  contrived  : 
The  brother,  after  killing  his  enemy,  walks  up  the  stage 
leaning  on  Iiis  second,  and  for  a  moment  passes  behind  a 
convenient  tree,  which  conceals  not  only  "  the  double  "  but 
a  trap,  down  which  the  duellist  brother  speeds,  hurrying  to 
the  ghost  machine,  up  which  he  will  ascend — the  "double" 
meanwhile  emerging  from  behind  the  tree,  still  leaning  on 
his  friend,  but  keeping  his  face  covered.  The  old  style  of 
tree,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  mere  profile  ;  on  the  new  sys- 
tem, it  is  made  round  and  hollow,  like  a  real  one.  It  is 
significant,  however,  of  the  human  individuality  which  be- 
longs to  the  whole  body  as  well  as  the  face,  that  the  eye  at 
once  will  note  the  difference  of  expression  in  the  outline  of 
the  figure,  arms,  &c.,  and  I  believe  no  two  people  could  be 
found  so  like  in  their  general  appearance  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable,  thus  illustrating  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle's  quaint 
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^        phrase,  when  speaking  of  some  one  whose  character  he  had 
,^        interpreted  unfavourably,   "/  hieia  it  by  the  twist  of  the  hip 
of  him." 
/'-^The   use   of    so   intense   a   Hght   as   the   limelight   has 
favoured  the  introduction  of  a  new  effect  in  the  shape  of 
transparent  scenery ;  that  is,  of  a  scene  that  looks  Hke  any 
ordinary  one,  but  is   painted  on  a  thick  gauzy  material.  _ 
Thus,  in  the  first  act  the  back  of  the  scene  in  the  Corsican 
palace  is  of  this  material,  through  which  the  tableau  of  the 
Paris  duel  is  shown,  a  fierce  light  being  cast  upon  it.     In 
the  original  representation  half  of  the  wall  descended,  the 
other  portion  ascending,  and  revealed  the   scene.      The 
\      same  material  is  used  in  the  dream  in  "  The  Bells,"  when 

Vthe  spectral  trial  is  seen  going  on,  made  mysterious  and 
misty  by  the  interposition  of  thjs  gauze. 
■■  It  will  be  recollected  that,(in^Jhe  duel  scene  in  "The 
Corsican  Brothers,"  one  of  the  swords  is  broken  by  an 
accident,    the    other    combatant   breaking   his   across   his 
knee  that  the  duel  may  proceed  on  "  equal  terms."     It  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  a  sword  is  broken  every 
nio^ht.     They  are  made  with  a  slight  rivet  and  a  Httle  solder, 
the  fitting  being  done  every  morning,  so  that  the  pieces  are 
easily  parted.     But  few  note  how.  artfully  the  performers 
■^     change  their  weapons  ;  for  in  the  early  stages  of  the  duel 
the  flourishings  and  passes  would  have  soon  caused  the 
frao-ments  to  part.     It  is  done  during  the  intervals  for  rest, 
<^  when  the  combatants   lean  on   their  seconds  and  gather 
^    strength  for  the  second  "  round,"  one  gets  his  new  weapon 
>^T  ^  ^'^^'^  behind  a  tree,  the  other  from  behmd  a  prostrate  I^^ 
In   reference    to   the    mounting   of  this   piece,    ]\Ir.   Moy 
Thomas,  who  furnishes  the  agreeable  Catiseries  de  Luiidi 
to  the  Daily  News,  writes  : — 

"  The  costly  nature  of  theatrical  enterprise  in  these  days 
could  not  perhaps  be  better  shown  than  by  the  instance  of 
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the   present   revival  of   '  The    Corsican   Brothers '   at    the 
Lyceum   Theatre.     The    mere  painting  of  the  scenery — 
including  that    marvellously  fine  scene  in    the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau—  must  necessarily  constitute  a  serious  item  ; 
but,  perhaps,  quite  as  heavy  a  one,  from  first  to  last,  will  be 
the  salaries  of  the  little  army  of  attendants  who  are  nightly     \2 
required  for  the  rapid  and  silent  setting  and  changing  of     'x>\ 
scenes.     The  economical  but  comparatively  rude  system  of    J     ^^ 
'  wings '  and  grooves  is  on  this  occasion  enti;-cly  dispensed '  /  ,  /^ 
with,  as  in  the  best  Parisian  theatres;  anA^cenes  are  con-    i     S 
structed  so  solidly,  and  with  so  many  details,  that  without  "/,    "X 
minute  division  of  the  work,  and  almost  military  precision  jy     <)v 
in  the  movements  of  the  workmen,  '  waits '  would  become^         ';^ 
intolerably  long.     For  these  reasons  no  fewer  than  ninety 
carpenters,  thirty  gas-men,  and  fifteen  property  men,  in  all 
135  persons,  are  permanently  engaged  in  the  mere  task  of 
arranging  and  conducting  the  scenes?^  It  may  here  be  worth 
mentioning  that  the  handsome^^^a^eau  curtain  '  made  for 
this  occasion,  containing  a  thousand  yards  of  crimson  silk 
velvet,  cost  ;^74o.     Without  such  special  items,  but  taking 
into  account  the  frequent  rehearsals  during  the  eight  weeks 
that  the  theatre  was  closed  to  the  public,  the  expense  of 
putting  this  drama  on  the  stage  could  hardly  have  been  less, 
and  was   probably  more,  than  ^5000.     We  may  observe 
that  the  usual  custom  of  our  stage  is  to  pay  salaries  of  all 
employes  during  the  period  of  rehearsal.     The  performers, 
however,  are  usually  expected  to  devote  themselves  gra- 
tuitously to  this   necessary   preparation — at    least,  to  the 
extent  of  a  fortnight's  attendance.     We  are  betraying,  we 
hope,  no  secret  when  we  say  that  the  total  working  expenses 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  this  time  reached  the  large  amount 
of  ;^  140  a  night.     The  receipts,  we  believe,  have  not  fallen 
far  short  of  ^230  at  any  night  or  day  performance  of  '  The 
Corsican  Brothers,'  but  it  will  be  perceived  from  all  this,  that 
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our  modern  system  renders  the  management  even  of  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  theatres  an  undertaking  requiring  no 
small  amount  of  courage  and  confidence  in  the  future." 

This  ghost  ascent  shows  what  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  in  mechanical  art  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Most  of  us  can  recall  the  old  primitive  mode  of  ascent 
or  apotheosis,  when  the  actual  cords  supporting  the  car, 
bird,  or  human  being  were  openly  displayed,  to  the  banish- 
ment of  all  illusion.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  no  other 
mode,  and  so  it  was  accepted.  Connected  with  this  was  a 
pmple  but  ingenious  device  in  use  abroad  during  the  last 
cSTTtuiy,  and  which  was  the  favourite  mode  of  causing  a  god, 
apparition,  or  other  celestial  visitor,  to  ascend  or  descend, 
crossing  the  stage  with  a  double  motion.  The  car  or  indi- 
vidual was  suspended  by  a  cord  which  passed  over  a  small 
r-;  pulley,  which  itself  travelled  in  a  sort  of  tube  that  was  fixed 
^^  to  the  roof  and  passed  right  across  the  stage.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  continuous  slit  all  along  to  allow  the  cords  to 
hang  down.  As  the  pulley  was  drawn  along  through  the 
tube  to  the  other  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cord  must 
shorten  as  the  pulley  travels,  and  that  the  figure  wilFriser^ 

But  it  is  in  the  next  act  that  the  series  of  elaborately  set 
scenes  succeeding  each  other  entail  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties, only  to  be  overcome  in  one  way,  viz.,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  enormous  number  of  persons.  There  is  the 
great  Opera  House  scene,  which  stretches  back  the  whole 
length  of  the  stage,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
supper  scene,  with  its  two  rooms  also  stretching  back ;  to 
be  succeeded  again  by  the  remarkable  forest  scene,  equally 
extensive.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is,  how  is  one  to  be 
"cleared  away"  without  the  clumsy  aid  of  a  carpenter's 
scene?  The  rich  "tableau  curtain"  comes  in  aid  here,  but 
the  dramatic  interest  will  not  bear  delay,  and  the  curtain  is 
only  dropped  for  a  few  moments,  to  be  raised  again  almost 
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at  once.     Still,  by  multiplying  hands  and  organisation  the 
chansres  could  be  made  in  a  few  seconds.     Few  modern 

O 

scenes  are  more  striking  than  that  of  this  Opera  House  lit 
a  giorno  with  its  grand  chandelier  and  the  smaller  clusters 
running  round.  The  blaze  of  light  is  prodigious;  some 
five  thousand  feet  of  gas  tubing  had  to  be  laid  down,  the 
floor  covered  with  snake-like  coils  of  indiarubber  pipes,  and 
Ihe  whole  contrived  so  as  to  be  controlled  from  a  single 
centre-pipe.  The  rows  of  boxes  with  the  crimson  curtains 
were  filled  with  spectators — some  faces  being  painted  in, 
others  being  represented  by  living  persons.  When  Lord 
Byron  was  one  of  the  committee  that  "  managed "  Drury 
Lane,  there  was  a  scene  of  this  kind.  "In  the  pantomime  of 
1814-15,"  he  says,  "there  was  a  representation  of  the  mas- 
querade given  by  us  youths  of  Watier  Club  to  Wellington  and 
Co.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  one  or  two  others  with  myself, 
put  on  masks  and  went  on  the  stage  with  the  0/  ■TroM.oi,  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  from  the  stage — it  is  very  grand. 
Douglas  danced  among  the  figtiranti  too,  and  they  were 
puzzled  to  find  out  who  we  were,  as  being  more  than  their 
number."  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
elements  of  this  Opera  House  scene.  From  the  audience 
position  one  would  fancy  it  was  an  elaborately  built  and 
costly  structure.  It  is  nothing  but  two  light  screens  pierced 
with  openings,  but  most  artfully  arranged  and  coloured. 
At  its  close  down  comes  the  rich  curtains,  while  behind 
them  descends  the  cloth  with  the  representation  of  the 
lobby  scene  in  the  Opera  House.  This  is  followed  by  the 
double  rooms  of  the  supper  party,  a  very  striking  scene. 
Two  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  Aubusson  carpets,  piano- 
forte, nearly  twenty  chairs,  sofas,  tables,  clocks,  and  a 
supper-table  covered  with  delicacies,  champagne  bottles, 
flowers,  (Sec.  Now  it  has  been  mentioned  that  this  is  suc- 
ceeded almost   instantly  by  a  scene  occupying  the   same 
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space — that  of  the  forest,  requiring  the  minutest  treatment, 
innumerable  properties,  real  trees,  &c.  Here  is  what  takes 
place,  showing  a  marvellous  specimen  of  prompt  action. 
So  soon  as  the  "  curtains  "  are  dropped  the  auxiliaries  rush 
on ;  away  to  the  right  and  left  fly  the  portions  of  the 
Parisian  drawing-room  ;  tables,  chairs,  piano,  sofa  vanish 
in  an  instant.  Men  appear  carrying  tall  saplings  fixed  in 
stands  ;  one  lays  down  the  strip  of  frozen  pond,  another 
the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree — every  one  from  practice 
knowing  the  exact  place  of  the  particular  article  he  is 
appointed  to  carry.  Others  arrive  with  bags  of  sand,  which 
are  emptied  and  strewn  on  the  floor  ;  the  circular  tree  is  put 
in  position,  the  lime-light  is  ready.  The  transformation  was 
effected,  in  what  space  of  time  will  the  reader  imagine  ? 
In  thirty-eight  seconds,  by  the  stage-manager's  watch.  By 
that  time  the  tableau  had  been  drawn  aside,  and  Chateau- 
Renaud  and  his  friend  Maurgiron  were  descending  to  the 
gloomy  glade  after  their  carriage  had  broken  down. 

The  representation  of  a  conflagration  on  the  stage,  now 
so  familiar,  has  been  brought  almost  to  perfection.  So 
lately  as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  stage  fire  was  symbo- 
lised rather  than  represented,  some  blazing  cressets  being 
waved  to  and  fro  inside  the  building  that  was  being  con- 
sumed. In  truth,  there  was  no  desire  to  bring  such  an 
exhibition  before  the  audience,  as  it  had  no  connection 
with — nay,  rather  interrupted— the  dramatic  action.  The 
building,  if  anything  turned  on  the  incident,  could  be  as 
effectively  consumed  out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  just  as 
]\Iedea  could  put  her  offspring  to  death  in  private.  But 
now  the  glaring  embers  are  seen,  the  walls  crack  with  the 
heat,  the  charred  rafters  tumble  down  with  a  crash,  the 
flames  roar  and  blaze,  the  air  is  charged  with  a  crimson 
glow ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  mimic  from 
the  real  conflagration,  so  perfect  is  the  imitation. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  success  of  such  representations 
is  to  be  set  down  to  a  correct  principle  of  scenic  illusion, 
and  not  to  the  pure  reproductive  imitation  of  a  fire.     A 
real  fire,   were  such  a  thing  producible   upon   the  stage, 
would  have  but  a  poor,  ineffective  result,  f  The  effect  of  the 
fire  was  really  produced  by  means  almost  opposed  to  those 
present  in  reality.     The  art  consisted  in  discovering  what, 
imder  the  condiiions  of  the  stage,  would  have  the  same  ap- 
pearance.    Some  j'ears  since,  in  a  piece  by  Victor  Sejour, 
there  was  shown  a  spacious  hall  in  a  palace,  with  terrace 
and  staircase  at  the  back,  which  was  to  be  consumed  in 
the  flames.     The  effect  of  the  servants  and  others   flying 
through   the   flames    to    make   their    escape,    the    falling jy^'f 
rafters,  the  sparks,  the  lurid   red  which  filled  the  whole'^,  ^ 
scene,  was  so  complete  that  the  spectators  rose  from  their     '\p  I 
seats  in  alarm.     Nothing  was  more  simple  than  the  agency     y 
employed.     The  ordinary  limelight  turned  on  to  the  fuH-^"^-^ — 
suffused  the  stage  in  a  flood  of  light,  while  crimson  glasses 
were   used,    which    imparted   a   fierce   glow  of  the  same 
tint.     Any  vapour  of  the  whitest  kind  moving  in  such  a 
medium  would  at  once  give  the  notion  of  volumes  of  lurid 
smoke.     Accordingly,  a  few  braziers  filled  with  a  powder 
known  as   "  lycopodium "  are   placed  at  the  wings,  each 
fitted  with  a  sort  of  forge  bellows,  each  blast  producing 
a  sheet    of  flame  and  smoke.     The  lights  in  front  being 
lowered,  rows  of  little  jets,  duly  screened,  are   made   to 
follow  the  lines  of  the  beams,  rafters,  &c.,  and  thus  make 
these  edges  stand  out  against  the  fierce  blaze.     The  view, 
therefore,  from   behind,    has   thus    an   almost   prosy   and 
orderly  aspect ;    but  the  eff"ect  is  complete.     There  is  all 
the  literal  form  and  surface,  as  it  were,  of  fire,  without  the 
material  of  fire^  In  France,  however,  even  under  these 
tolerably  safe  conditions,  the  exhibition  is   not  tolerated 
without  vast  precaution.      The   firemen  stand  ready,  the 
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hose  on  the  floor,  and  the  nozzles  in  their  hands.  In  an 
instant  the  conflagration  ceases,  a  turn  of  a  cock  extinguishes 
the  jets,  the  bellows  are  "unshipped,"  and  the  flame  dis- 
appears, the  limelight  is  turned  off",  and  the  carpenters  are 
busy  hauling  away  to  the  right  and  left  the  heavy  "  practi- 
cable" rafters,  &c.,  of  the  lately  burning  palace. 

In  France,  this  supervision  by  the  "  pompiers  "  amounts 
to  a  perfect  despotism.  The  scenic  artist  finds  himself 
limited  in  his  daring  plans  by  the  restraint  that  for  any 
additional  number  of  lights  an  extra  number  of  firemen 
must  be  employed.  Whether  a  lantern  be  used,  or  the 
familiar  "rake,"  by  which  rehearsals  take  place,  there  is  in 
each  case  the  proper  number  of  firemen,  fixed  by  law  or 
custom.  In  Paris,  the  management  contracts  for  his  supply 
of  light ;  and  after  a  run  of,  say,  one  hundred  nights,  it 
needs  all  the  care  of  a  watchful  overseer  to  see  that  the 
glories  of  the  show  do  not  wax  gradually  more  and  more 
dim.  We  were  lately  informed  by  a  London  manager  that 
he  had  once  disposed  of  a  grand  set  piece  to  the  director  of 
the  old  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  and  sent  over  his  foreman 
carpenter  to  aid  in  the  arrangements.  This  official  was 
busy  turning  on  the  blaze  of  light,  such  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  employ  at  Christmas  in  his  own  country,  when  he 
was  summarily  checked  by  a  rush  of  firemen  and  an  angry 
cry  oi '■'' C est  defcndti ! ''"'  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in 
the  French  theatres  devoted  to  the  drama,  the  light  is  kept 
low  with  infinite  profit  to  both  actors  and  scenery.  The 
colours  of  the  scene  thus  combine  more  effectively  with  the 
costumes  of  the  actors,  while  the  faces  of  the  latter  stand 
out  with  more  brilliancy. 

During  Mr.  Fechter's  regime  there  was  a  very  startling 
fire  in  some  French  adaptation,  and  it  was  told  at  the  time 
that  the  house,  which  was  thus  consumed,  and  clattered 
down  in  ruins  as  the  "  devouring  element "  made  its  way, 
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took  the  French  carpenters  the  whole  afternoon  to  build  up. 
Yet  all  such  feats,  repeated  with  bated  breath,  are  really  of 
poor  consideration,  and  would  be  so  considered  in  any  other 
department.  If  transferred  to  the  stage,  there  is  no  cause 
for  extra  wonder.  In  the  "  Streets  of  London  "  there  was 
an  effective  fire  with  real  engines. 

The  TRAP  has  been   always  associated  with  the  stage, 
though  ir  is  Tlie  least  delusive  of  all  devices.     A  square 
hole   opens,  and  literally  the    "  round  man "  ascends   or 
descends.     There  is  always  such  a  flood  of  light  thrown 
upon  the  boards,  that  the  sharp  outlines  and  whole  nature 
of  the   operation   is   so   revealed   as   to    become    prosaic. 
When  the  edges  were  softened  into  a  sort  of  gloom  it  was 
better,  and  in   theatres  where   such    things   are   carefully 
attended  to,Uhe  lights  are  lowered.     The  trap  is  raised  by 
the  counterweight,  something  over  the  actor's  weight,  and 
therefore  rises  smoothly  in  a  frame,  till  it  comes  to  the 
level  of  the  stage,  where  it  fits  smoothly.     A  man  stands 
by  with  a   checking  rope   to    prevent  it  going   too   fast. 
When  the  trap  descends,  j.h/aflrri  is  inserted  in  its  place,    ^        . 
and  fixed   by  a  sort  of  bolt./    It  is  admitted  in   foreign/^  ^  -^ 
theatres  that  the  English  ex^cel  m  all  the  mechanical  arrange-    v^ 
ments  of  the  stage,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  daring  inventive 
way  that  the  French  even  cannot  approach.     The  "  iraj>pe 
ang/ai'se  "  was  invented  by  us-and  seems  to  be  more  thought 
of  abroad  than  it  is  here,   (it  has  often  been  noted  how  a      - 
spirit  or  a  genius  will  of  a  siWHen  disappear  through  a  wall ;  ^  (^ 
and  this  is  arranged  by  the  "English  trap,"  which  consists  ■\j 
of  a  number  of  elastic  belts  of  steeV  liketwo  combs  placed 
with  their  teeth  together.     These  are  covered  with  painted 
canvas,  like  any  scenic   door.      The    genii  flings    himself 
against  it — it  lets  him  through  and  fl]ps  back  to   its  ori- 
ginal state.    Sometimes  twigs  are  used.  ;The  same  principle 
is  carried  out  on  the  stage  itself  when,  in  a  pantomime, 
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one  of  the  "  India-Rubber  Brothers  "  seems  to  pass  through 
the  boards,  which  close  after  him.     But  the  Enghsh  trap, 
to  be  effectively  used,  requires  a  sort  of  courage  and  daring, 
as  the  effect  depends  on  its  being,  as  it  were,  recklessly 
done.     The  actor  flings  himself  through  and  is  caught  on 
the  other  side.     The  French  players,   as   a  rule,   do  not 
^>     relish  the  process  at  all.     It  is  this  native  boldness  that 
■^      ranks  the  English  as  the  first  pantomimists  and  "  tumblers." 
>^,      Wito^^ss  the  familiar  and  necessary  feat  in  every  pantomime 
^  rt^  of  Mie  headforemost  leap  through  the  clock  or  glass  win- 
vbdow  undertaken  by  harlequin  and  clown  successively,  and 
0(-  X  which  has  always,  in  spite  of  familiarity,  a  certain  interest. 
«^v  r'^  Two  or  three  carpenters  wait  on  the  other  side,  and,  the 
performer  having  first  tapped  on  the  scene  to  giveji^ik 
that  he  is  coming,  catch  him  in  their  arms  or  in  a,^ 
This  is  often  done  in  a  very  neat  and  complete  style,  and 
as  often  in  a  half-hearted,  clumsy  fashion.     It  is  related  in 
Grimaldi's  Life  that  during  the  run  of  "  Baron  Munchausen  " 
at  Covent  Garden  a  circumstance  occurred  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  brutality  of  a  man  belonging  to 
the  theatre. 

''  One  night  a  fellow  engaged  as  a  carpenter  went  to  Ellar, 
who  was  the  harlequin,  and,  holding  up  the  carpet,  said 
that  it  was  very  dry,  thereby  intimating,  in  the  cant  phrase, 
that  he  required  something  to  drink.  Ellar,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  returned  some  slight  answer,  unaccompanied  by 
the  required  gratuity,  and  the  fellow  went  away  grumbling. 
On  the  following  evening  Ellar  was  informed  that  the  man 
had  been  heard  to  talk  about  being  revenged  upon  him ; 
but  on  the  third  night  afterwards,  when,  as  he  and  Grimaldi 
were  on  the  stage  together,  in  the  scene  where  he  used  to 
jump  through  the  'moon,'  and  after  the  former  had  given 
the  cue  for  him  to  take  the  leap,  he  was  surprised  to  observe 
that  he  hesitated,  and  still  more  so  when,  drawing  close  to 
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him,  he  said  in  a  whisper,  '  I  am  afraid  they  don't  mean  to 
catch  me.  I  have  knocked  three  times  against  the  scene, 
and  asked  if  they  were  ready ;  but  nobody  has  said  a  word 
in  reply.'  'It's  impossible,'  whispered  Grimaldi.  'Well, 
well,'  cried  Ellar,  'here  goes!'  And  in  a  complete  state 
of  uncertainty  he  went  through  the  scene.  The  fellows 
whose  business  it  was  to  hold  the  carpet,  Avere  holding  it,  as 
they  well  knew,  in  a  position  where  he  could  never  reach  it, 
and  down  he  fell.  Suspecting  his  danger  while  in  the  very 
act  of  going  through  the  panel,  he  endeavoured  to  save  his 
head  by  sacrificing  a  hand.  In  this  he  fortunately  succeeded, 
as  he  sustained  no  other  injury  than  breaking  the  hand  upon 
which  he  fell.  He  insisted  on  going  through  the  part,  and 
the  audience  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  occurrence. 

"  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  stage  manager,  immediately  caused  all 
the  carpenters  to  assemble  on  the  stage,  and  told  them  that 
if  Mr.  Ellar  would  undertake  to  say  he  believed  the  accident 
had  been  brought  about  wilfully,  they  should  every  one  be 
discharged  on  the  spot.  Ellar  being  sent  for  and  informed 
that  this  was  the  proprietor's  deliberate  intention,  replied 
without  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  believe  it  was  inten- 
tional, and  whispered  to  Grimaldi  as  he  left  the  house,  that 
the  fellow  had  got  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen  children  dependent 
upon  him." 

To  this  category  belong  the  remarkable  feats  of  the 
Conquests, — father  and  son, — really  unique  on  the  stage, 
and  redeemed  from  being  simply  acrobatic  ioiirs  de  force 
by  a  certain  air  of  supernatural  element  and  story  which 
gives  colour.  They  shoot  out  of  the  ground  and  are  shot 
aloft  in  the  air  at  unexpected  moments,  disappear  again 
in  a  second  to  reappear  at  the  opposite  corner.  'I'he 
slightest  mistake  or  miscalculation  would  be  fatal,  as  the 
force  used  is  considerable.  To  this  has  been  lately  added 
the  startling  feat  of  soaring  from  the  ground  into  the  air, 
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also  contrived  by  the  invaluable  counterweight  system.  But 
this  a  graceful  aerial  female  performer  has  made  her  own. 
To  the  Conquests  we  owe  also  those  wonderful  mechanical 
monster  heads  which  move  their  eyes  and  lips  and 
mouths. 

Few  performers  have  shown  more  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
in  what  they  have  undertaken,  and  this  zeal  is  not  to  be 
daunted  by  any  amount  of  danger  and  accident.     "  A  de- 
scription of  the  perils  I  have  encountered,"  Mr.  Conquest 
himself  writes  to  me,  "  would  fill  pages  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  years  I  have  broken  my  nose  twice,  dislo- 
p^^  .cated  my  knees  over  twenty-five  times,  ankles   and   spine 
"^'    injured,   paralysed  four  months,    ribs  broken,   collar-bone 
X     broken,  fingers  dislocated ;  and,  lastly,  broke  the  big  toe, 
^     dislocated  the  ankle,  and  broke  both  bones  of  the  leg,  and 
^     broke  my  left  wrist,  at  one  fall  in  America.     I  think  this  will 
be  the  last.     At  the  present  time  I  am  in  splendid  health  ; 
'  0      breaks  all  mended,  and  all  symptoms  of  nijury  fast  disap- 
i     .    pearing.     I  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  my  jumping,  and 
"**   now  mean  to  live  as  long  as  I  can  to  enjoy  that  which  I 
^     have  earned  by  so  many  risks  and  so  much  personal  pain." 
V  l/S         During  the  performance  of  these  dashing  feats  it  will  have 
X^j  been  noticed  that  the  performer  of  a  sudden  will  disappear 
/x     through  the  floor  of  the  stage,  the  eye  of  a  person  to  whom 
v>l    the  thing  is  ncwgl  and  unexpected  not  being  able  to  follow 
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\^,      the  process,     jl'his  is  known  as  the  "  Vapapire  trap,"  and  is 

formed  of  two  indiarubber  doors  or  leaves,  through  which 

O      the  performer  passes,  and  which  close  behind  him.     The 

^^  regular  trap-door,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  is  immediately 

\^       after  fitted  into  its  place,  and  makes  all  secure.     After  a 

^      few  seconds  the  performer  is  seen  to  come  flying  upwards 

through  the   stage  through  a  circular  hole,  which  opens 

upwards  in  stars,  and  is  called  a  "  star-tra|3/^     This  is  a 

serious  business,  as  the  counterweight,  once  let  go,  is  not 
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to  be  trifled  with.     The  performer  must  keep   himself  as  ^  .^^ 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  have  exceeding  nerve,  and  when  1 
the  trap  comes  home  must  take  his  spring,  or  the  jar  will  p   '^    ^ 
be  tremendous.     There  are  dangers  too — the  points  of  the^l  "7  ^'',, 
star  may  injureT?  "  There  be  land  rats  and  water  rats  "  on 
the   stage   even.      Once   when   Mr.    Conquest  was    flying 
down  from  the  top  of  the  stage  by  a  rope  it  broke,  and  it 
was  believed  to  have  been  tampered  with.     The  accident 
nearly  killed  him.     The  force  of  the  counterweight  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact  that  our  actor  has  often  caught  a 
trapeze  hanging  fourteen  feet  over  the  stage,  which  would 
amount  to  a  leap  of  nine  feet  in  the  air. 

Every  one,  too,  will  recall  "  Lulu's"  curious  feat  of  "  being 
shot  from  a  cannon,"  a  very  clever  and  original  perform- 
ance. This  is  contrived  on  a  different  principle.  The 
ledcre  on  which  she  stands  is  drawn  back  on  stout  india- 
rubber  springs  of  great  force  and  strength,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  catapult,  the  little  stage  flying  back  to  its  place. 
The  report  is  merely  a  sort  of  squib,  but  is  exploded  out- 
side the  cannon.  Here,  too,  are  serious  perils,  from  the 
violence  of  the  recoil. 

One  of  the  most  admirably  contrived  displays  of  in- 
genious mechanism  combined  with  agility  was  that  of  the 
Hanlon  Brothers  in  the  well-known  "  Voyage  en  Suisse." 
Nothing  more  original  or  daring  could  be  conceived,  from 
the  upset  of  the  omnibus,  which  appears  to  fall  on  the  neck 
of  one  of  the  travellers — the  extraordinary  destruction  of 
furniture,  which  was  smashed  and  broken  up,  yet  on  care- 
fully devised  mechanical  principles,  the  whole  being  carried 
out  with  a  neatness  and  finish  that  was  truly  remarkable. 
One  "  trick  "  or  "  f;-uc"  of  a  very  trifling  character  had  yet 
a  flavour  of  originality  that  showed  what  a  wide  field  is 
still  open  in  this  direction.  A  waiter  at  an  inn  is  carrying 
a  basket  of  champagne  flasks  across  the  room,  when  one  of 
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the  comiqnes,  who  is  handUng  a  gun,  awkwardly  lets  it  off. 
Instantly  the  precious  juice  is  seen  trickling  up  in  a  shower- 
bath  from  the  basket  on  to  the  floor.  The  effect  was 
inexpressibly  ludicrous,  possibly  based  on  the  serious  cha- 
racter of  the  accident  and  the  unfeigned  discomfiture  and 
astonishment  of  the  bearer. 

In  "  Vanderdecken "  there  was  introduced    an  original 

device  borrowed  from  the  Americans.     The  scene  was  to 

represent  the  rolling  and  curling  of  waves  upon  a  strand. 

Vanderdecken  has  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  with  the  secret 

knowledge  that  the  waves  will  cast  him  back  again  upon 

the  shore  alive.     After  he  was  cast  in  from  the  cliffs  there 

^A^       was  a  prolonged  pause;  the  waters  were  seen   rolling  as 

before,  and  presently  he  was  drifted  in   upon  the  sands, 

when  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  looked  round  with  a 

dazed,  confused,  and  yet  victorious  expression.     This  bit  of 

pantomime,  nojy^erhaps  forgotten,  was  one  of  the  actor's 

finest  effects.  J  The  mechanical  part  was  contrived  by  a 

sort  of  tube  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  went  the 

whole   breadth  of  the  stage.      This  revolved  slowly,  and 

-^       being  more  or  less  disguised  with  painted  fringes  of  water, 

-i^        conveyed  the  idea.     At  the  proper  moment  the  actor  was 

'^       placed  in  it,   and   seemed   to  come  from   it  in  a  natural 

fashion^ 

A  device  of  extraordinary  simplicity,  also  of  English  ex- 
traction, has  been  of  immense  service  to  the  scene-painter. 
The  leaves  and  branches  of  a  tree  are  often  cut  out  in 
profile  from  a  thin  board,  but  this  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
process.  It  was  found  that  the  canvas  itself  could  be  cut 
out  even  more  elaborately  by  placing  a  sort  of  thick  gauze 
behind,  which  kept  all  together,  and  yet  was  invisible  to  the 
ajidience. 

frhunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  such  devices  are  still  in  a 
\j^  \cru7ie  condition,  though  much  improved.     The  old  thunder 
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was  invariably  produced  by  a  huge  sheet  of  suspentled 
metal,  which,  when  shaken,  produced  a  strange  sound, 
quite  unlike  what  it  was  supposed  to  imitate,  but  which 
from  convention  was  accepted.  Another  method,  found 
only  in  foreign  theatres,  is  an  apparatus  like  an  enormous 
Venetian  blind,  which  is  pulJejl^  by  two  men,  and  then 
allowed  to  rattle  down  violentl}^.  These  methods  never 
satisfied  Meyerbeer.  When  his  "  Pardon  de  Ploermel"  was 
in  rehearsal  he  was  much  disturbed  at  the  imperfect  represen- 
tation of  storm  noises.  He  happened  to  pass  when  a  cart- 
load of  paving  stones  were  being  emptied,  and,  to  the  infinite 
inconvenience  of  all  behind  the  scenes,  had  every  night  a 
sufficient  amount  of  these  noisy  articles  discharged  upon 
the  boards,  ^jnore  effective  way  is  th^^lling  of  a  small 
waggon  laden  wltTi  stones  along  the  ceiling.  \ 

Another  way,  as  Mrs.  Glasse  wouldTiave  it,  is  that  of 
a  sort  of  truck  laden  with  round  shot,  which  tilts  over  on  a 
hinge,  and  sends  the  balls  rumbling  over  each  other  with 
the  original  crash,  to  be  followed  by  a  long-sustained  sound 
as  they  roll  along  over  the  floor.  But  this  seems  primitive, 
and  entails  the  convict-like  labour  of  collecting  again  all  the 
shot,  and  carrying  them  back,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  fresh 
peal. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson  we  find  this,  among  other 
theatrical  devices,  ridiculed  in  his  prologue  to  "Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  :  " — 

*'  No  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys  to  please  ; 

Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen,  to  make  afeard 

The  gentlewomen  ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard, 

'Jo  say  it  thtmders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 

Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  is  come." 

Pope  pleasantly  describes  Dennis  as  suddenly  recognis- 
ing a  plagiarism  from  his  works,  when  he  heard  the  tempest 
behind  the  scenes,  "  That's  my  thunder  ! "  a  phrase  that 
has  become  a  stock  cjuotation. 
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This,  however,  conveys  the  distant  rolling  of  thunder,  but 

it  is  a  very  unscientific  mode.     Rain  and  hail  also  are  but 

indifferently  imitated  by  a  cylinder  filled  with  little  pebbles. 

In  some  of  the  Paris  pieces  that  deal  so  strangely  with 

Scriptural  subjects,  the  idea  of  the  Deluge  was  attempted  in 

one  instance  by  a  large  gauze  cloth  streaked  over  with  silver 

J^l,  and  the  dimmed  light  being  allowed  to  flash  upon  it. 

vThe  old^ashion  for  producing  lightning  was  by  a  flare, 

a  sort  of  torch,   which,  when  shaken,  flared  up.     A  more 

;  scientific  invention  is  a  long  tin  tube  with  a  spirit  lamp  at 

'^Vhe  end.     A  powder  is  then  blown  through,  which  takes  fire 

^    tA  it  passes  by  the  spirit  and  gives  out  a  vivid'flasly    The 

most  effective,  though  most  troublesome,  models  to  cut  out 

n'Jj    of  the  scene  zigzag  strips  in  imitation  of  forked  lightning; 

/V     these  are  covered  with  varnished  calico  a^ad  painted,  while 

(-x^A-the  electric  light  is  suddenly  turned  on<^^^_Jupr  the  whistling 

j     of  the  wind,  storms,  &c.,  nothing  better  has  been  discovered 

than  the  old  cylinder  made  to  revolve  rapidly  against   a 

piece  of  silkA 

The  absurd  shifts,  says  the  pleasant  Raymond,  occa- 
sionally used  in  country  theatres  are  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  When  Elliston  and  the  late  Mr.  Keeley  went 
down  to  the  Coventry  Theatre  on  one  of  their  "vagabond- 
ising" expeditions,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of 
"  Wild  Oats,"  it  is  essential  that  a  shower  of  rain  should  as 
distinctly  be  heard  by  the  audience  as  a  shower  of  applause 
should  catch  the  ear  of  the  actor;  but  as  the  "^/v?/"  came 
down  to  finish  the  first  act,  the  prompter  informed  Mr. 
Elliston  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  house. 
"  Then  open  a  bottle  of  wine,"  said  Elliston.  True  genius 
is  never  at  a  loss,  and  Robert  WiUiam  instantly  sent  out 
to  the  nearest  chandler's  shop  for  a  new  sheet  of  brown 
paper.     There  is  an  adage — "  If  you  cannot  snow  white, 
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you  must  snow  brown,"  and  at  the  exact  moment  that  the 
shower  was  to  be  heard  without,  Elliston,  with  prodigious 
energy,  commenced  rubbing  the  back  wall  behind  the  side 
scene  with  the  new  sheet  of  brown  paper.  This  produced 
a  something  of  a  sound,  an  admixture  of  scratching  and 
hissing. 

'■'■  Exewit  Sim  and  Jane.     (A  s/iOK'er  o/rai/i.)     E)itir 
Rover  hastily.'" 

Upon  this  Elliston  put  the  sheet  of  brown  paper  into 
Keeley's  hands,  saying,  "  Rub  away,  Bob  !  as  much  like 
water  as  you  can."  Then  Rover  rushed  on  the  stage,  but- 
toning up  his  coat  at  the  collar,  and  uttering  the  words  of 
the  part : — 

"  Here's  a  pelting  shower  and  no  shelter.  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold.  I'm  wet  through!"  [Elliston  aside.)  "Louder! 
louder  ! — rub  the  water,  Bob  !  " 

Keeley  rubbed  the  sheet  of  paper  against  the  wall  to  the 
uttermost  extent  of  his  little  arms. 

{Aside.)  "■  Quicker,  Bob  !  rain  !  rain  !  " 

"  Hear  !  nature,  hear !  If  ever  you  designed  to  make 
his  corn-fields  fruitful,  change  thy  purpose;  that,  from  the 
blighted  ear  no  grain  may  fall  to  fat  his  stubble  goose  ! " 

(Aside.)   "  Not  a  bit   like  a  shower  !      But,  pelt  away,  ^ 
Bob!"  ^'"^ 

There  is  even  a  machine  for  imitating  the  roaring  of  wild  / 
beasts.  The  old  monster  speaking-trumpet,  through  which 
bears  and  wolves  and  lions  used  to  bellow,  is  associated 
with  the  pleasant  story  of  Theodore  Hook,  during  the 
Westminster  election,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  roar  for 
one  occasion  only,  and  amazed  the  audience  by  making  the 
howl  take  the  shape  of  "Sheridan-for-ever." 

Discharges  of  firearms  are  an  essential  element  in 
dramatic  performances.       The   grand  opera   is   especially 
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dependent   on   sensational   attraction.      What   would   the 

'^Huguenots"  or  the  "Africaine"  be  without  its  volleys? 

fAt  the  same  time,  it  is  found  that  the  stray  shots  of  the 

supernumeraries  do  not  fall  sufficiently  fast  and  thick,  and 

an  ingenious  machine  is  brought  in  to  aid.     This  consists 

\j      of  a   cylinder  studded  with  knobs,  which,  as  it  revolves, 

Stiike  against  some  projecting  flaps  of  stiff  wood,  bending 

»      them  back  and  then  releasing  them,  much  after  the  prin- 

^      ciple  of  a  gigantic  rattle.     This  produces  that  terrific  din, 

-5      as  of  a  volley,  which  gives  such  a  terrific  emphasis  to  the 

detailed  explosions.  [  Great  caution,   however,    has   to   be 

observed  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  in  the  French  theatres 

the  ramrod  is  always  fixed  by  a  chain  to  the  wall,  as  in  the 

hurry  it  was  often  forgotten  in  the  gun.      iTn   spectacular 

or  circus  pieces,  where  a  sort  of  wooden  aWHery  figures, 

there  was  lately  introduced  an  ingenious  cartridge  or  petard 

which   could  be    safely  discharged  within  the  walls  of  a 

theaffeTI  At  the  Chatelet,  an  enormous  house,  and  with 

such  room  behind  the  scenes  that  it  was  said  jocosely  that 

the  stage  manager  would  have  to  ride  about  to  give  his 

orders,  four  pieces  of  real  artillery  with  waggons  were  once 

lent  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  some  mimic  battle.     On 

the  other  hand,  during  the  Revolution  of  1830,  a  theatrical 

insurgent  led  a  band  of  his  fellows  to  the  armoury  of  one  of 

the  theatres  where  military  pieces  had  been  performed,  and 

there  equipped  them  with  all  the  old  muskets  ;  it  is  not 

V       stated  with  what  result. 

^5y_  f^"^  mechanical  device  introduced  into  the  "  Roi  Garotte,"  a 

^ jf4"emarkable  satire,  combined  with  extraordinary  spectacular 

^  §    effect,  caused  much  wonder  and  delight  to  the  Parisians, 

^'V     though  an  Enghsh  stage-carpenter  would  have  thought  little 

of  it.     The  aged  magician  begs  his  friends  to  cut  him  up 

and  cast  his  fragments  into  a  furnace,   whence  he  issues 

I  young  and  blooming.      He  is  seated  in  an   arm-chair,  a 


I 
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table  beside  him ;  his  friends  are  seen  to  take  off  first  hisi 
arms,  one  by  one,  then  his  legs,  finally  his  head,  which 
they  place  on  the  table,  and  which  begins  to  talk  and  niove,, 
The  pieces  are  duly  cast  into  the  furnace,  whence  he 
instantly  emerges,  young  and  complete,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  "Faust."  ^his  fruc  is  really  a  most  in- 
genious and  original  one,"  and'  the  spectator  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  is  performed.  The  magician,  who  is 
arrayed  in  a  great  robe  of  velvets  and  fur,  and  sunk  down 
in  his  great  arm-chair,  is  brought  an  immense  "practi- 
cable "  volume  for  consultation,  out  of  which,  as  each  leaf 
is  turned,  a  demon  or  fairy  emerges,  an  easy  pantomimic 
device,  the  space  between  the  legs  of  the  table  being  filled 
with  looking-glass,  thus  covering  a  trap-door.  While  the 
spectators  are  thus  engrossed,  the  magician  has  pushed 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  the  seat  being  so  contrived,  until 
he  is  over  a  trap ;  unseen  hands  push  up  two  papier  mache 
legs,  or  shells  of  legs,  which  take  the  place  of  the  real  ones, 
the  same  with  the  arms,  while  a  sort  of  mask  is  put  on  his 
head.  With  all  this  interposed,  the  real  actor  goes  down 
the  trap,  the  sham  legs  and  arms  are  cast  into  the  furnace 
and  the  mask  placed  on  the  table,  by  which  time  the  per- 
former has  been  raised  through  another  trap,  has  inserted 
his  head  into  the  mask,  and  talks  and  moves  as  described. 
No  conjuror's  trick  could  be  neater  than  this7~1 

It  may  be  assumed  that  such  a  reflective  agent  as  a 
looking-glass  has  not  been  forgotten  in  stage  contrivance. 
Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  effect  known  a^  '^^Pgpjier's 
('.host_^  found  its  way  into  the  theatre,  amid  some  mild 
sensations.  The  effect  was  certainly  curious  and  original, 
the  spectres,  though  full  coloured,  being  yet  transparent. 
It  was  contrived  in  this  fashion.  Just  behind  the  foothghts 
a  portion  of  the  stage  was  raised  ;  an  enormous  sheet  of 

plate-glass,  such  as  would  be  used  for  a  great  shop- window, 

E 
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was  placed  on  the  stage,  slightly  inclined  forwards.  It  was 
thus  that  a  person  below  the  stage,  in  the  pit  made  under  the 
footlights,  was  reflected,  unseen  himself,  to  the  audience 
from  the  glass.  The  light,  however,  required  great  man- 
agement ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  glass  was  found,  in- 
stead of  confining  itself  to  its  duty,  reflecting  the  whole 
audience,  and  thus  revealed  the  trick.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  highly  dangerous  device,  as  actors  forgot  its^iceeence  and 
walked  against  it,  and  hurt  themselves  seriously^     | 

Another  new  agent  in  scenic  effect  is  the  use  of  steam, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  that  vaporous  effect  in  motion 
hitherto  attempted  by  gauzes  and  painted  clouds.  This, 
I  believe,  was  first  used  at  the  Munich  Opera-house,  but 
was  more  conspicuously  applied  at  the  famous  Bayreuth 
performances,  where  the  height  of  dramatic  propriety  and 
perfection  was  supposed  to  have  been  attained.  A  regular 
steam-engine  or  generator  was  fitted  up  under  the  stage  or 
at  the  wings ;  at  the  proper  moment  a  number  of  cocks 
were  opened,  and  the  whole  scene  was  filled  with  vapour. 
I  believe  that  the  impression  was  anything  but  favourable, 
and  the  general  effect  was  of  a  literal  kind,  viz.,  that  there 
had  been  an  escape  of  steam.  It  can  never  be  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  realism  or  real  objects  on  the  stage 
limit  scenic  effect  in  proportion  to  this  realism.  Every- 
thing should  be  "  seeming."  The  property-man  who,  when 
taken  to  see  a  menagerie  elephant  perform  in  a  drama, 
declared  "  he  could  make  a  fa?-  lietler  07ie,"  expressed  the 
true  philosophy  of  his  profession ;  for  a  sham  elephant 
would  far  better  correspond  with  the  accessories  around 
him  than  a  real  one.  The  objection  will  recur  that  this 
would  equally  apply  to  human  beings  ;  but  they  are,  as 
it  were,  prepared  and  fashioned  for  the  situation — false 
hair,  fldse  colour,  false  clothes,  false  or  unreal  diction, 
false  walk  and  bearing. 
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Not  long  ago,  when  Wagner's   "  Rienzi "   was  given   at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  an  effective  device  was  introduced. 
During  one   of  the   grand    finales  there  was  a   triumphal 
march  and  procession,  in  which  the  soldiers  and  populace 
took  part,  and  during  which  the  former,  clustering  in  the 
centre,  put  together,  by  an  unseen  system  of  bolts  and  catches, 
all  their  great  oblong  shields,  thus  forming  a  great  metal 
platform,  which  they  raised  to  their  shoulders,  and  on  which 
they  carried  the  hero  round  and  round  the  stage ;   after 
which,  in  an  instant,  the  whole  separated,  dissolved  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  -dream,  and  each  resumed  his  shield. 
There  was  something  original  and  barbaric  in  this  effect, 
which   I   believe  came   from   the  great    Munich  Theatre, 
but  it  is  not  original  ;    for  O'Keefe   describes  something 
similar   at   the  end   of  the   last   century,   and  which  was 
produced  at  one  of  the  great  theatres.     A  number  of  war- 
riors entered,  headed  by  a  general  in  an  imposing  Roman 
chariot,  whence  he  descended.    In  an  instant  the  chariot  was 
taken  to  pieces  ;  the  wheels  became  shields,  the  pole  a  spear, 
other  portions  helmets  and  breastplates ;  so  that  not  only 
did  it  completely  disappear,  like  the  well-known  "  one  'oss 
shay,"  but  furnished  those  present  with  a  full  equipment. 
The  sensation  produced  by  such  exhibitions  is  more  akin 
to  that  excited  by  a  conjuror's  exhibition.     The  French, 
indeed,  show  elegance  and  originality  in  these  devices,  and 
carry  them  out  with  surprising  neatness  in  the  working.     On 
the  contrary,  the  tricks  introduced  in  pantomimes  are  often 
of  the  rudest  mechanism,  the  flaps  and  cords  being  quite 
visible,  and  working  in  the  clumsiest  mode,  suggesting  the 
trap  used   for    pigeon-shooting.     In    one   of   the    French 
fceries   a  princess   is   borne   in  by  four  slaves   in   a  light 
palanquin,  supported  on  four  poles.     She  closes  the  cur- 
tains for  a  second :  these  are  reopened,  and  she  is  gone. 
The  disappearance  was  thus  contrived.     In  each  of  the 
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four  poles  was  a  counterpoise,  which,  on  being  let  go,  lifted 
the  princess  on  the  couch  on  which  she  was  lying  upwards 
into  the  canopy  of  the  palanquin.  A  really  pretty  device 
w-as  the  following.  A  lover,  coming  in  a  galley  under  the 
prison  where  his  mistress  is  detained,  deplores  the  im- 
possibility of  rescuing  her  or  getting  to  the  window. 
Instantly  a  good  fairy  comes  to  his  aid,  and  by  a  touch  of 
her  wand  the  mast  and  sail  are  converted  into  an  elegant 
glorified  stair. 

A  clever  instance  of  illusion  was  presented  in  a  piece 
called  "  The  Sea  of  Ice,"  still  a  popular  play  in  the  pro- 
vinces. A  woman  with  her  child  is  exposed  on  the  ice, 
owing  to  the  demoniac  treachery  of  a  villain.  The  stage 
showed  a  truly  Arctic  character — tall  blocks  of  ice  around, 
the  floor  white  or  grey.  Presently  there  are  symptoms  of  the 
ice  "  breaking  up ;  "  the  sea  begins  to  gain  on  the  ice,  and 
finally  only  a  small  fragment  is  left  to  support  her.  The 
effect  was  admirable  and  complete,  and  yet  was  produced  in 
the  simplest  fashion.  Strips  of  whitened  canvas  represent- 
ing the  ice  were  slowly  drawn  away  to  the  right  and  left, 
revealing  water  underneath,  which  in  their  turn  were  repre- 
sented by  sheets  of  perfectly  dla{:k  bombasin,  not  green  or 
blue,  as  might  be  expected.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
audience  was  entirely  owing  to  the  contrast  with  the  glaring 
white  ice,  which  the  artist  knew  caused  the  waters  below 
to  look  of  an  inky  hue.  The  result  was  founded  on  ocular 
illusion,  and  therefore  on  true  scenic  principles,  and  its 
success  was  in  proportion.  There  was  a  similar  scene  in 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  it  was  not  so  well  carried  out. 

In  a  certain  class  of  pieces,  in  which  horses,  ships,  &c.,  are 
shown,  first  at  a  distance,  then  coming  nearer,  the  custom  is 
to  cut,  as  if  on  pasteboard,  profile  figures  of  small  size  for 
the  distance,  when  they  are  drawn  across  with  many  hitch- 
ings  and  awkward  stops.     On  a  lower  tier  they  reappear  on 
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a  larger  scale,  but  passing  in  the  other  direction.  In  a 
boat-race  scene  in  "  Formosa,"  by  a  contrivance  akin  to  which 
card  can  be  made  to  dance  by  pulling  a  string,  all  the 
profiles  rose  and  fell  as  in  the  act  of  rowing.  All  this  is 
on  the  rudest,  clumsiest  principle  ;  there  is  no  attempt  at 
illusion,  but  at  suggestion  merely  ;  the  things  look,  what 
they  are,  and  nothing  else.  A  little  study  and  observation 
of  such  things  in  real  life  would  supply  the  proper  principle 
of  treatment.  Horses  and  rowing  matches  seen  afar  are 
indistinct  and  yet  bright;  the  colours  of  the  jockeys  seem 
like  bits  of  light ;  the  motion  is  exceedingly  slow — it  is 
more  an  optical  effect.  How  common,  also,  is  it,  where 
a  person  has  to  "rush  in,'"  to  see  the  actor  rush  on  at 
full  speed.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  space  on  the 
stage,  say  the  garden  scene  in  "  Romeo,"  is  contracted, 
according  to  "  toptiqiie  de  la  scene,''  so  the  mode  of  getting 
over  that  space  and  the  speed  must  be  in  accordance  and 
in  proportion,  otherwise  something  discordant  is  introduced. 
But  one  would  have  to  write  a  treatise  on  scenery  to  develop 
this  matter. 

Stage  realism,  or  "  naturalism,"  as  it  is  called,  could 
scarcely  go  farther  than  it  did  in  "  L'Assommoir."  The 
well-known  scene  in  the  "  wash-house,"  where  the  quarrel 
took  place  between  two  women,  exhibited  the  most  studi- 
ously exact  copy  of  reality.  There  were  the  real  wash- 
tubs,  so  that  I\Ir.  Crummies  should  not  have  been  so 
laughed  at  for  his  purchase  ;  real  hot  water,  and  even  the 
favourite  washing-soap,  that  of  Marseilles,  could  be  noted  ; 
though  a  hypercritical  objector  declared  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  proper  "  naturaUsm  "  in  the  "linen  not  being  dirty 
enough."  In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  washerwomen, 
the  "  Helene  Petit "  and  "  Lina  Munte,"  they  took  up  their 
tubs  and  emptied  the  contents  over  each  other.  This  was 
done  in  genuine  style  and  without  shrinking  ;  but  the  water 
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was  warmed,  and  an  indiarubber  "  jersey  "  was  worn  under 
the  dress  of  each.  The  performers  might  fairly  claim  to 
have  the  dinner  scene  carried  out  on  the  same  principles, 
and  a  savoury  scent  of  stewing  filled  the  theatre  as  the 
banquet  was  brought  in.  In  the  cabaret  scene  rea/  cognac 
was  used. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  successful  effects  was  given 
in  a  revival  of  "  Sardanapalus  "  at  the  Holborn  Theatre 
some  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  the  banqueting  a  thunder- 
bolt descended,  the  illusion  of  which  was  perfect,  and  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  the  audience  complete.  This  was 
contrived  by  an  explosive  of  a  harmless  kind,  prepared 
specially  for  the  stage,  and  which  flew  down  a  sort  of 
invisible  wire,  descending  at  an  angle. 

The  fashion  was  first  introduced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  of  placing  the  orchestra  under  the  stage,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  finding  extra  room  in  the  stalls.  In  a 
theatre  devoted  to  drawing-room  drama  this  might  be  justi- 
fiable, but  where  the  orchestra  takes  an  essential  share  in 
the  piece  there  is  a  lack  of  propriety  in  the  step.  There  is 
something  painful,  if  not  unpleasant,  in  the  spectacle  of 
these  hard-working  musicians  cribbed,  cabined,  and  con- 
fined in  a  sort  of  cellar  below,  where  they  are  seen  labour- 
ing through  bars,  or  narrow  openings — a  heated  unhealthy 
den.  It  besides  degrades  that  portion  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

At  the  Munich  Theatre  scenic  effect  has  been  brought  to 
perfection.  Where  English  mise-en-scene  is  lacking  is  in  finish 
and  elegance.  The  imitation  is  carried  out  in  a  bold  and 
even  costly  way,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  softening  or  at 
the  more  elegant  graces  of  art.  For  instance,  at  the  opera- 
houses  where  "  Don  Giovanni  "  is  presented,  we  have  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  commendatore,  which  is  invariably, 
and  under  all  conditions,  what  is  called  "a  profile,"  a  horse 
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and  rider  cut  out  of  the  thin  wood  so  favoured  by  scene- 
painters.  It  is  painted  coarsely.  But  this  is  not  so 
much  the  error,  as  that  every  one  can  see  how  this  thing 
is  contrived — that  it  /j>  a  flat  piece  of  wood ;  nor  do  the 
scene-men  care  if  every  one  sees  behind  it  the  shifts  and 
props  by  which  it  is  kept  up  straight.  But  in  the  Munich 
house  was  presented  a  really  artistic  work,  presumably  of 
papier  mache,  round,  solid,  with  an  air  of  awful  dignity, 
suitably  coloured  and  weather-beaten.  This  profile  system 
is  utterly  false  and  barbarous,  and  with  thought  and  reflec- 
tion upon  how  effects  are  produced,  the  true  result  would 
follow,  at  nearly  the  same  outlay  of  labour  and  expense. 

However  successful  the  stage  machinist  has  been  in  his 
treatment  of  fire,  the  same  fortune  has  not  attended  him  in 
his  dealings  with  water.  Nothing  ruder  or  less  like  the 
element  can  be  conceived  than  the  presentment  of,  say,  a 
river  in  an  average  theatre — a  few  canvas  screens  placed 
behind  one  another,  their  edges  cut  out  after  the  conven- 
tional outline  of  waves.  Recently  in  a  London  house  was 
seen  the  barbaric  device  of  screens  moved  from  right  to 
left  with  a  short  and  contrary  motion,  between  which  the 
ship,  cut  out  in  profile,  pursued  its  course.  But  in  more 
ambitious  spectacles,  where  real  business  has  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  old  form,  obtaining  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  has  never  varied.  A  painted  cloth  is  spread  out 
over  the  stage,  and  a  number  of  men  and  boys  prone  on 
their  backs  underneath,  work  feet  and  arms  diligently. 
The  difficulties  are  so  enormous  that  nothing  has  really 
been  found  so  satisfactory  as  this  somewhat  barbarous 
l)rocedure.  Nothing  looks  less  like  water  on  the  stage 
than  real  water. 

"Real  water"  cascades,  fountains,  ponds,  &c.,  have 
always  been  in  favour  with  the  manager.  Yet  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  scenic  artist.     It  is  dark,  even 


^ 
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black,  and  can  never  be  made  to  offer  the  charms  of  water 
sparkhng  in  the  sun.  Gas  or  the  electric  light  only  bring 
out  its  opacity.  The  effect  on  the  audience  is  trifling. 
This  of  course  suggests  the  old  glories  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
where  the  stage  was  converted  into  a  pond  by  the  admission 
of  real  water  from  the  New  River  outside,  and. mimic  vessels 
of  war  sailed  about  and  engaged  in  conflict.  \  In  a  miser- 
able  provincial  theatre  the  management  once  got  up  a  per- 
formance of  the  "  Colleen  Bawn,"  in  which  the  cave  and 
"  drowning  scene  "  were  to  be  presented  with  real  water. 
The  ext4^axuiiiDiiry,jmi2ctui:e--a£-gr0tesque  and  uncomfortably 
feeltfigs_witli_j8iJ«ch''ttTis~e!iect  was~witnessed  it  would  be 
harcttD-desLi  ibE  }ttank  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  square 
was  specially  constructed,  about  which  were  artfully  dis- 
posed the  necessary  shielding  rocks  and  projections  ;  there 
being  such  difficulty  in  bridging  over  the  gap  between 
the  realistic  and  intrusive  element  and  its  simulated 
counterfeit  presentments,  as  "crags,"  &c.,  which  did  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  union.  Presently  appeared 
Danny  Mann  and  his  victim  crowded  together  in  a  sort  of 
punt  no  bigger  than  a  washing-tub,  who  made  for  the  central 
crag.  It  was  intended  that  the  girl  should  fand  on  the 
practicable  crag  in  the  centre,  and  from  thence  meet  her 
violent  end.  As  the  ruffian  rose  in  the  boat,  trying  to  assist 
or  force  her  ashore,  the  frail  craft  swayed,  about  so  that  the 
lady  fell  over,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  night  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  strange  season 
to  select.  Presently  appeared  Miles,  who,  when  he  saw 
that  his  sweetheart  was  drowning,  gallantly  stripped  off  his 
coat  and  plunged  into  the  tank.  The  visible,  palpable 
splash,  as  the  waters  closed  over  him,  gave  intense  satis- 
faction. 1  It  really  seemed  a  bold,  brave  deed,  done  in 
the  cTfffge  of  the  audience,  if  not  to  save  life.  The  poor 
wretch  reappeared  dripping,  his  garments  clinging  to  him. 
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It  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that  shortly  after  the  exhibi- 
tion was  suspended,  owing  to  the  performer  being  laid  up 
with  rheumatic  fever. 

When  a  torrent  is  required  to  roll  its  waters  from  the 
mountains  and  heights,  this  is  contrived  by  arranging  a 
piece  of  transparent  material  in  the  shape  of  the  stream, 

■w'liile  behind  a  metal  cylinder  revolves,  whose  surface  is  cut 
into  a  number  of  irregular  holes,  lit  up  by  jets  of  gas.  As 
it._twines  the  transparency  becomes  illuminated  in  a  fitful 
and  irregular  fashion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  attempts 
at  presenting  the  moon,  whether  "  horned  "  or  at  the  full, 

"have  been  of  a  rather  lame  and  impotent  kind,  not  reaching 
beyond  the  elemental  principle  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
canvas  and  covering  it  with  a  transparent  material.  Some- 
times, indeed,  a  ragged  cloud  is  suffered  to  trail  across,  but 
the  edges  are  so  hard  that  they  betray  that  they  are  of 
stouter  material  than  vapour. 

For  representing  the  effulgent  glories  of  the  lising  or 
setting  sun,  a  machine  has  been  contrived  in  combination 
with  the  electric  light.  A  kind  of  extinguisher-shaped  funnel 
is  placed  in  front,  only  formed  of  open  bars,  which  spread 
from  the  centre,  each  bar  growing  broader  at  the  circum- 
ference. The  light,  increasing  in  intensity,  is  cast  upon  a 
calico  screen  properly  painted  in  front,  and  the  bars 
intercept  the  light  which  thus  takes  the  shape  of  spreading 
rays. 

When  "  L'Africaine  "  was  revived  at  the  New  Opera,  the 
famous  ship  was  taken  in  hand  according  to  the  latest 
mechanical  principles.  The  outlay  on  this  machine  was 
stated  to  be  over  three  thousand  pounds  !  But  this  is  not 
credible.  A  real,  handsome,  sea-going  ship  could  have 
been  built  for  that  sum.  The  scene  between  the  acts, 
while  they  were  getting  this  monstrous  apparatus  ready,  was 
thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  : — "  Hundreds  of  men  were 
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manoeuvring  with  a  precision  and  rapidity  that  seemed  a 
miracle.  Some  harnessed  to  the  great  vessel  by  ropes  were 
dragging  it  along  wooden  rails  laid  down  for  the  purpose. 
Others  cHnging  to  the  masts  were  fitting  on  the  sails, 
cordages,  and  hanging  lanterns.  Some  were  arranging  the 
lines  of  gas,  others  carrying  'fragments  of  the  sea'  and 
bits  of  the  horizon.  Here  the  stage  was  opening  and 
yielding  up  tall  scenes,  w^hich  rose  slowly,  while  others 
were  descending.  Here  was  the  enormous  cylinder  on 
which  the  whole  vessel  with  its  crew  and  passengers  was  to 
pivot."     But  more  of  this  by  and  by. 

As  real  water  looks  unlike  real  water  on  the  stage,  so 
a  looking-glass,  or  mirror,  looks  unlike  a  real  looking-glass. 
Foil  is  sometimes  used,  and  has  a  better  effect.  Often 
it  is  simply  painted  with  the  reflection  of  the  objects 
in  the  room.  In  the  revival  of  the  "  Corsican  Brothers  " 
there  is  a  frozen  pond  in  a  gloomy  part  of  the  forest, 
marvellous  for  its  illusion.  It  is  "  practicable,"  and  also 
painted.  Fires  in  grates  are  made  in  different  ways,  either 
by  gas  jets  burning  among  asbestos  or  coals,  or  behind  a 
crimson  transparency  that  looks  like  embers. 

Connected  with  these  shifts  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  little 
adventure  which  once  befell  the  eminent  actor  EUiston, 
and  which  is  even  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of  humor- 
ous recital.  The  facetious  Raymond  is  the  narrator.  The 
scene  was  at  Buxton. 

"  Miserable  was  the  theatre,  and  the  actors  '  fro  patipe- 
riores.'  The  capabilities  of  the  house  consisted  of  two 
scenes,  which,  like  Master  Solomon's  waiscoat,  had  been 
turned  for  many  occasions,  and  from  their  state  of  near 
obliteration,  had  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  utihty  as  to  pass 
for  anything. 

"  A  few  stage  '  foot-lamps  '  illumed  the  whole  house, 
throwing  a  dim  //-religious  light  upon  the  fresco  brick  wall, 
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which  supported  both  the  roof  of  the  building  and  tlic  back 
of  the  spectator.  The  pit  floor  was  composed  of  a  line  of 
hurdles,  which  kept  the  feet  of  the  groundlings  at  some 
distance  from  that  only  overflow  which  fortune  ever  per- 
mitted, and  which,  owing  to  the  low  position  of  the  build- 
ing, never  failed  in  the  rainy  season.  This  scant  wardrobe, 
to  the  last  thread  and  button,  was,  it  is  true,  employed  in 
every  piece,  but  which,  being  a  contribution  of  all  costumes 
under  the  sun  (like  the  child's  sham  watch)  could  not  have 
been  always  wrong. 

"  The  entertainment  on  the  night  of  Elliston's  arrival  at 
Buxton  was  the  'Castle  Spectre.' 

"  In  the  course  of  this  play,  it  will  be  recollected.  Earl 
Percy  is  detained  prisoner  in  Lord  Osmond's  tower,  whose 
movements  are  overwatched  by  Muley  and  Saib,  two  of 
Osmond's  black  slaves.  AMiilst  these  Africans  are  playing 
at  dice  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  the  Earl  feigning  sleep  on 
his  couch,  fishermen  without  the  walls  of  the  castle  sing  a 
chorus,  which  gives  the  Earl  a  cue  for  his  escape ;  this  he 
accomplishes  by  climbing  a  window,  unseen  by  the  blacks, 
and  dropping  into  the  boat,  supposed  to  be  floating  under 
the  casement.  On  this  night,  however,  the  said  scene  was 
thus  acted : — 

"In  the  first  place,  the  two  slaves  were  represented  by 
one  actor,  'doubled,'  as  it  is  called,  and  the  dialogue  he 
carried  on  with  himself,  supposing  the  presence  of  the 
second  person. 

"  '  Hark  !  music  ! ' — here  the  first  strain  of  the  distant 
chorus  is  understood,  but  as  there  was  no  one  in  the  com- 
pany who  could  express  a  note  but  himself,  the  actor  turned 
his  head  over  his  shoulders  and  slyly  chanted  it.  Percy 
still  feigning  sleep.     The  black  continues — 

"  '  I'll  see  what  it  is  ! ' — he  now,  by  means  of  a  table, 
ascended  to   the   casement,  and    thrusting  his   head    and 
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shoulders  through  the  same,  a  fiddle  firom  behind  was 
handed  up  to  him,  on  which,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience, 
he  worked  his  elbows,  singing  and  playing — 

'  Sleep  you  or  wake  you,  lady  bright, 
Sing,  Megen  oh  !  oh  !  Megen  Ee  ! ' 

Concealing,  then,  his  instrument,  and  withdrawing  his  head, 
he  turned  to  the  audience — 

" '  Surely  I  know  that  voice.  Still  my  prisoner  sleeps. 
I'll  listen  again.' 

"  Once  again,  head  and  shoulders  through  the  window, 
the  fiddle  raised  to  his  hands,  on  he  went — 

'  To  spring  below  them  never  dread, 
Our  arms  to  catch  you  shall  be  spread  ; 
A  boat  now  waits  to  set  you  free, 
Sing,  Megen  oh  !  oh  !  Megen  Ee  !  ' 

But,  alas  !  just  at  this  moment,  when  in  the  act  of  a  second 
time  pulling  in  his  body  from  the  narrow  aperture,  the 
exertion  necessary  to  the  operation,  together  with  the  fragile 
state  of  the  antique  scenery,  produced  a  most  awful  crash ; 
the  whole  side  of  Osmond's  castle-wall,  with  Muley  sticking 
in  the  window-frame,  like  a  rat  caught  by  his  neck,  fell 
inward  on  the  stage,  disclosing  at  one  view  a  hetero- 
geneous state  of  things  beyond,  beggaring  all  powers  of 
description." 

Hogarth's  "  Strollers  Dressing  in  a  Barn  "  is  not  more 
fantastically  conceived ;  pipkins  and  helmets,  wigs  and 
smallclothes,  paint  and  petticoats,  bread  and  cheese,  and 
thunder  and  lightning ;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  full-dressed, 
half-dressed,  undressed,  in  all  the  various  stages  of  hurried 
interchange  of  joint-stock  attire  ;  love  and  discord,  fondling 
and  fighting  ;  chalk,  tallow,  poison,  Cupids,  and  brickbats  ; 
hips,  beards,  bosoms,  bottles,  glue-pots,  and  broken-headed 
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drums  ;  garlands,  gallipots,  ghosts,  moonbeams,  play-books, 
and  brimstone  ! 

At  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  a  play  called  "  The  Burning 

Bridge,"  there  was  a  striking  scene  called  "The  Orange 

Grove,"  in  which  tlie  painter  Tomkins  had  exhausted  his 

art.     After  a  little   interval  for   a   duet,  says  the  author, 

"  Mr.    P.    Honey  was  in  the  piece,   '  Take,   oh  take    this 

golden  fruit  ! '  Henry  Kemble  had  to  rush  into  the  orange 

grove  as  a  sorcerer  or  a  tyrant ;  in  doing  so,  his  long  costly 

robes  becoming  entangled  in  a  set  piece,  pulled  down  with 

it,  the  orange  trees  excepted,  every  morsel  of  scenery  on 

the  stage,  discovering  only  bare  walls  and  flooring."     The 

delight  of  the   audience    may  be   conceived,    which    was 

added  to  by  the  speech  of  the  stage  manager,  who  began, 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  scenery  has    fallen   down  ! " 

(Roars  of  laughter.)     At  the  conclusion  of  the  play  a  female 

spectre  had  to  rise  from  a  lake  surrounded  by  a  mist,  an 

effect  in  these  primitive  times  produced  by  lamps  placed 

behind  gauzes,   and    surrounding   the   figure.     When   the 

machine  had  nearly  mounted  to  the  flies,  one  of  the  gauzes 

took  fire,  and  the  spectre's  dress  was  presently  in  a  blaze. 

The  spectre,  a  man,  strove  hard  to  get  rid  of  his  gear,  and 

in  doinsr  so  discovered  to  the  audience  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 

man  with  kilt,  &c.,  on,  being  cast  for  the  part  of  Waverley, 

which  was  to  follow.     The  uproarious  mirth  that  followed 

this  discovery  overbore  any  feeling  for  the  actor"s  serious 

position,  and  in  his  fright  he  jumped  from  a  "reat  height 

to  the  stage,  and  seriously  injured  himself.    (On  the  io2d 

night   of  another    piece,   called  "  The  Fire-Worshippers," 

one  of  the  actors  had  to  ride  across  the  stage  on  a  live 

camel,  adorned   with   gorgeous   trappings.       Suddenly    an 

open  trap  gave  way  beneath  its  weight,  and  the  poor  animal 

was  the  next  moment  lying  wedged  in  the  aperture  with  its 

neck  broken.     The  actor  saved  himself  by  leaping  off  with 
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*'  much  dexterity.     The  play  had  to  proceed,  and  a  new  piece 
^  was  to  follow,  but  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  the  unfor- 
tunate beast,  which  presently  expired,  having  had  the  chiet 
situations  performed  over  his  body,  while  men  were  busy 
belpw^cutting  him  out  piecemeal. 

There  is  a  device  for  causing  a  sort  of  supernatural 
appearance,  and  which  supplies  a  principle  not  yet  worked 
out.  This  is  a  kind  of  revolving  vertical  tube  in  which  the 
actor  stands.  It  is  formed  of  thick  gauzes,  growing  gradu- 
ally finer  and  thinner;  as  it  revolves  the  thick  portions  pass 
away,  and  as  the  transparent  part  comes  round,  the  actor 
becomes  gradually  visible.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some- 
thing based  on  this,  and  worked  out  with  pains  and  delicacy, 
would  produce  novel  effects.  The  accustomed  receipt  is  to 
direct  a  flare  of  limelight  on  the  person,  which  never  leaves 
him ;  and  this  is  accepted  as  the  conventional  symbol. 

A  pleasing  and  brilliant  effect  in  simulating  rain  under 
glorified  conditions  came  to  us  from  the  Paris  Gaiete,  not, 
however,  to  be  treated  ati  serieux,  but  to  show  off  some 
spectacular  effect.  This  consisted  in  a  vast  gauze  let  down 
and  stripped  over  with  fine  silver  lines.  The  effect,  when 
displayed  in  front  of  troups  of  brilliantly  clad  figures,  was 
dazzling  and  certainly  beautiful,  and,  to  those  not  in  the 
secret,  wonderful.  There,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  "earth 
seemed  to  touch  heaven." 

Animals,  whether  actually  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  shape  of 
"properties,"  have  always  figured  on  the  stage.  In  how 
many  grand  operas  has  the  hero  or  heroine  at  the  end  of 
the  "grand  procession"  made  entry  on  the  magnificently 
"caparisoned"  barb!  It  is  the  climax,  as  it  were.  In 
"  Chilperic "  the  hero  sings  his  song  on  horseback.  But 
there  is  always  "  disillusion  "  in  the  introduction  of  the  real 
horse.  His  hoofs  are  heard  re-echoing  on  the  boards  with 
hollow  sound  long  before  he  enters,  and  when  on  the  stage, 
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he  reveals  the  boards  still  more  palpably ;  his  footing 
seems  so  precarious,  the  rider  is  always  ill  at  ease.  For 
these  reasons  the  impression  intended  is  rarely  produced  ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  introduce  the  animal. 
The  circus  generally  supplies  these  steeds,  what  old  writers 
used  to  call  a  "  managed  "  animal,  that  is  of  the  "  manege^'' 
being  requisite.  It  is  curious  to  find  "in  this  connec-  ' 
tion  "  that  Colley  Gibber  calls  managers  "  menagers,"  no 
doubt  from  the  French  word  '^  /nesnager."  To  these  useful 
establishments  more  august  performers  have  been  indebted, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  the  great  personages 
rode  in  on  circus  horses,  and  backed  out  in  the  regular 
style. 

A  new  system  of  scenery  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
pieces  like  "  Michael  Strogoff","  which  consists  of  grouping 
living  persons  and  bits  of  still  life  with  pictorial  background 
into  a  picture.  This  is  borrowed  from  the  panoramas,  and 
if  it  be  developed  and  carried  farther,  will  open  up  a  ter- 
rible prospect  for  stage  managers.  Whole  museums  will 
have  to  be  kept  of  enormous  properties,  stuffed  figures, 
broken  waggons,  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous staff  requisite  to  haul  them  on  the  stage  in  good 
time.  The  most  fitting  thing  would  be  to  secure  Messrs. 
Taylor's  men  with  the  vast  warerooms  and  the  use  of  their 
stores  ;  these  persons  are  accustomed  to  moving  furniture 
"  with  safety  and  despatch." 

Not  long  ago  any  one  passing  through  Maiden  Lane 
about  eight  o'clock  would  have  been  mystified  at  seeing 
three  omnibus  horses  waiting  patiently  at  the  door  of  a 
house  in  the  retired  street.  Night  after  night  for  some 
months  was  this  phenomenon  exhibited.  A  glance  at  the 
]iictorial  placards  on  the  walls  through  the  city  explained 
this  mystery.  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  was  being  performed, 
and  Nicholas  had  to  start  by  coach  from  the  inn-yard,  one 
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of  the  scenes  of  the  piece.  Three  horses,  however,  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  effect,  ingeniously  made  to  convey 
the  idea  of  four.  The  spectacle,  however,  of  the  three 
animals  waiting  so  quietly  till  their  turn  came  had  some- 
thing odd  and  quaint,  and  certainly  but  little  theatrical. 

But  of  all  animals,  the  dog  has  been  most  honoured  on  the 
stage,  treated  in  a  genuine  dramatic  spirit,  and  as  an  actor, 
fourfooted  though  he  be.  Pieces  have  been  written  spe- 
cially for  him  of  as  interesting  a  kind  as  those  composed 
on  bipeds.  "  The  Dog  of  Montargis ;  or.  The  Forest  of 
Bondy,"  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  the  existing  drama,  a 
faithful  Newfoundland  or  mastiff,  according  to  the  breed  of 
the  performer,  is  the  property  of  an  officer,  Aubre}^,  I  think, 
who  has  incurred  the  enmity  of  another  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. Passing  by  night  through  a  forest  attended  by  his 
faithful  hound,  the  good  officer  is  set  on  and  killed  by  his 
enemy.  But  the  faithful  hound  hurries  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, revealed  in  the  next  scene  with  a  green  gate  and  neat 
cottage  in  front,  takes  the  string  of  the  bell  in  his  mouth, 
and  rings  it  violently.  A  woman  is  roused,  comes  out  with 
a  candle,  which  the  faithful  hound  takes  in  his  mouth, 
inviting  her  to  follow,  and  rushes  forward  to  lead  her  to 
where  his  master's  body  lies.  Suspicion  rests  on  the  guilty 
man,  and  at  the  investigation  that  follows,  the  dog  breaks 
his  chain,  and  rushes  at  the  throat  of  the  murderer,  and  who 
is  there  and  then,  on  this  convincing  but  illegal  evidence, 
sentenced  to  execution.  The  villain,  it  is  amusing  to  think, 
must  be  played  by  the  dog's  masten  Once  the  writer  of 
these  lines  witnessed  this  performance,  the  title  role  being 
taken  by  a  very  fine  black  and  white  curly  Newfoundland 
dog.  His  master  was  a  performer  of  Irish  characters,  in 
which  he  made  a  reputation.  He  gave  singing  lessons 
and  had  a  pleasing  tenor.  The  dog  was  not  by  any  means 
"a  professional,"  but  the  companion  of  his  walks,  wainng 
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outside  while  he  gave  his  lessons.  So  it  was  onlv  on  the 
occasion  of  a  benefit  that  the  friendly  animal  good-natur- 
edly consented  to  take  a  part,  "  for  one  night  only,"  as  it 
were ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  acquitted  himself  perfectly, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  crowded  house  on  these  rare 
occasions.  His  taste  was  so  strong  for  dramatic  business, 
that  it  took  very  little  trouble  to  "coach  him  up"  in  the 
necessary  business.  If  his  master  left  a  glove  at  a  par- 
ticular house,  he  would  return  more  than  a  mile  to  fetch  it. 
This  particular  animal,  Caesar,  by  name,  was,  after  his  night's 
performance,  purchased  into  our  family  for  the  sum  often 
pounds,  where  he  long  continued  to  give  pleasure  by  his 
tricks  and  antics,  until  he  unhappily  perished,  owing  to  his 
too  greedily  lapping  up  some  paint  that  had  been  left  in 
his  way.  Mr.  Dickens  used  to  describe  a  performance  of 
this  play  at  a  country  theatre,  where  the  dog,  instead  of 
rushing  at  the  murderer's  throat,  came  down  to  the  foot- 
lights, and,  in  high  good-humour,  stood  wagging  his  tail  and 
tongue  at  the  audience.  INIeanwhile  the  infuriated  murderer 
was  actively  inviting  him  by  suppressed  threats  of  invitation  to 
fly  at  his  throat.  He  had  eventually,  in  sheer  desperation, 
to  fly  at  the  faithful  animal  himself,  and,  as  it  were,  lift  him 
to  his  throat.  I  recall  the  admirable,  hearty  style  in  which 
our  Caesar  carried  out  this  part  of  the  programme,  growling 
with  simulated  ferocity,  and  leaping  from  the  ground  and 
worrying  the  neck-handkerchief  of  his  master  with  perfect 
intelligence. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  anecdotes  of  dog-performers 
is  related  by  Mr.  Eunn.  A  piece  called  "The  Hindoo 
Kobber "  was  produced,  in  which  the  "  Spotted  Leopards 
of  the  Jumna  "  were  performed  by  two  learned  dogs.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  act  one  of  these  wild  animals,  shot  by 
a  hunter,  had  to  stagger  and  expire  on  a  rock,  which  he 
did  so  naturally  that  the  applause  was  tumultuous.     The 
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other  "  leopard,"  however,  hearing  these  gratifying  sounds, 
and,  it  is  supposed,  being  filled  with  jealousy,  rushed  on 
the  stage  and  simulated  all  the  agonies  of  death,  "  to  show 
that  he  could  die  better."  The  amusement  at  this  may  be 
conceived,  which  was  increased  when,  the  effort  having 
caused  his  web  and  spotted  skin  to  burst,  his  own  tail  ap- 
peared,— fwo  being  thus  exhibited  ! 

Early  in  the  century,  under  the  direction  of  Sheridan, 
Kemble,  and  others,  the  introduction  of  animals  on  the 
stage  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  length.  We  hear  of 
packs  of  hounds  being  kennelled  in  the  regions  under  the 
stage,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Mr.  Cumberland ;  of  horses, 
camels,  and  whole  menageries  being  promenaded  in  pro- 
cession. There  was  a  dog  called  Carlo  which  set  off  a 
poor  piece  called  "The  Caravan."  Sheridan  was  said  to 
have  come  rushing  behind  the  scenes  in  delight  at  this 
success,  and  crying,  "  Where's  my  preserver  ?  "  The  pleased 
author  stepped  forward.    "  No,  not  you  :  the  dog  !  " 

In  the  graceful  piece  of  "  The  Falcon  " — scarcely  suffi- 
ciently appreciated- — Mr.  Kendal  introduced  on  his  wrist  a 
living  bird  of  that  description.  I  fancy,  however,  nothing 
was  gained  by  its  appearance  either  in  the  flesh  or  as  an 
imitation.  In  either  case  it  must  have  proved  an  embarrass- 
ment, and  nothing  dramatic  could  have  been  ensured  by  its 
actual  presence.  In  recent  pantomimes,  "Aladdin"  and 
such  pieces,  the  "  practicable  "  donkey  is  a  prominent  per- 
former— two  intelligent  boys  forming  the  fore  and  hind 
legs.*  It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  dramatic  instinct,  that 
even  with  a  rude  imitation,  the  likeness  depends  on  the 
acting  rather  than  on  the  incidents  of  appearance.     This 

*  When  the  Dublin  Theatre  was  burning,  a  rumour  got  about  that 
the  two  boys  who  played  the  donkey  had  been  unable  to  escape.  I 
believe  they  had  just  been  sown  up  in  the  hide,  but  got  away  in  good 
time. 
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simulation  of  animals  is,  however,  carried  out  in  a  rough 
fashion.  The  legs  of  the  boys  are  clumsily  covered  and 
their  shoes  scarcely  disguised  ;  rough  canvas  is  wrapped 
round  them  and  tied  with  palpable  strings.  As  the  human 
legs  must  be  considerable  thicker  than  a  horse's  or  dog's 
or  goose's,  the  principle  should  be  to  convey  the  idea  of 
such  legs  by  suitable  painting  and  the  study  of  effect,  just 
as  an  actor  "makes  up"  his  face,  as  it  is  called,  and  con- 
veys the  idea  of  hollows  and  protuberances  where  there  are 
none.  All  this  is  in  its  infancy,  in  England  at  least,  and 
the  art  of  illusion  in  "properties"  has  been  but  little  studied. 
It  is  always  easy  to  make  objection,  but  a  simple  illustration 
will  show  how  a  principle  could  be  applied  in  this  matter. 

When  Bully  Bottom  in  the  "Midsummer's  Night's  Dream" 
is  transformed  into  an  ass,  there  is  but  one  conventional 
mode  of  making  the  change.  A  papier  mache  head  suit- 
ably painted  is  slipped  over  his  head,  with  the  result  that  a 
sort  of  pantomimic  effect  is  produced  of  a  "  super  "  carry- 
ing a  monstrous  mask.  There  is  none  of  the  strange  dreamy 
effect  intended  by  the  poet,  the  hobgoblin  transformation 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  into  asinine  nature  :  we  but  see 
the  same  "  bully  "  carrying  about  a  case  or  mask  over  his 
own  face.  Of  course,  so  extraordinary  a  transformation 
could  never  be  suitably  presented  on  the  stage,  but  this  is 
certainly  not  the  way  to  approach  it.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered what  it  is  that  ought  to  be  presented,  supposing  an 
ass's  head  /lad  been  attached  to  a  human  form.  The  join- 
ing between  the  two  would  be  fined  off,  as  it  were,  not 
abrupt.  The  hair  would  become  bristly  by  degrees,  the 
ears  would  lengthen  but  still  remain  human,  the  nose  be 
drawn  down  into  a  snout ;  so  with  the  eyes,  the  colour  of 
the  skin.  In  short,  it  would  be  a  human  head  made 
asinine  in  its  points  and  characteristics,  not  a  donkey's 
transferred  to  a  human  form.     I  have  little  doubt  that  by 
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land  by  some  intelligent  actor  of  Bottom  will  act  on  this 
principle.  His  voice  will  not  then  be  shut  up  in  a  cavernous 
receptacle,  and  it  will  be  quite  conceivable  that  the  char- 
acter could  thus  be  unconscious  of  his  deformity,  and  be  like 
I  some  ugly  or  disfigured  man  in  real  life,  who  still  fancies  he 
has  attractions. 

Eating  and  drinking  has  always  been  held  to  be  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  dramatic  business,  and,  like  everything  else, 
has  been   "developed"   on  realistic  principles.     The   old 
style  has  been  well  described  in  Mr.   Dickens's  admirable 
sketches  of  the  Crummies'  and  their  administration  of  a 
country  theatre,  where  there   was  the  "gorgeous  banquet 
ready  spread  for  the  third  act,  consisting  of  two  pasteboard 
vases,  one  plate  of  biscuits,  a  black  bottle,  and  a  vinegar 
cruet,"  and  has  given  place  to  such  repasts  as  the  shooting- 
lunch  shown  in   "  School,"  where  liveried  servants  lay  the 
table,  and  we  see/^/t'  de  fois  gras  and  other  dainties  in  use 
in  avera^-e  society.     The  most  common  drink  seen  on  the 
stage  is  sherry,  the  idea  of  which  is  conveyed  by  toast  and 
water,  and  port  or  claret  by  some  other  mixture.     At  the 
gay  supper,  champagne  is  of  course  lavishly  consumed,  and 
there  are  genuine  bottles  which  arefilledat  a  lemonade  factory 
with  that  liquor,  truly  "  cremant^''  while  the  cork  flies  out  with 
the  correct  "  pop."     It  is  very  acceptable  to  the  performers, 
as  may  be  seen  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  supper  scene  of  the 
"  Corsican  Brothers."     In  the  days  of  the  old  legitimate  two- 
act  farce,  there  used  to  be  an  immense  deal  of  humorous 
business  extracted  from  the  act  of  eating  by  the  low  come- 
dian.    By   a  well-conserved    tradition,   there  was    always 
provided  on  the  performance  of  "  No  Song,  No  Supper," 
a  "enuine  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  of  which  the  actors  were 
entitled  to  partake,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  piece  was 
therefore   eagerly   looked  for   by  the  hungry   children   of 
Thespis,    who   earned    a    precarious    subsistence   on    the 
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various  "circuits."  The  devices  for  creating  "business"' 
are  familiar  enough,  such  as  speaking  when  drinking  from 
a  tankard  or  jug,  or  with  the  mouth  full — certain  to  jjroduce 
a  roar. 

Some  years  ago  a  noble  lord  produced  a  comedy  at  one 
of  the  West-End  theatres,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  green 
owing  to  the  amusing  incidents  of  the  night.  The  piece 
was  full  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  banqueting  seemed  to 
be  going  on  in  every  act.  There  was  a  picnic  given  in  a 
forest  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  which 
real  hampers  of  the  delicacies  provided  by  Messrs.  Fortnum 
and  ]\Iason  on  racing  occasions  were  profusely  introduced. 
They  bore  that  firm's  honoured  name  conspicuously,  and 
on  being  opened,  revealed  tongues,  roast  fowls,  and  every- 
thing that  was  appetising.  Further  there  was  abundance 
of  true  champagne.  It  was  clear  that  the  performers  were 
distracted  from  their  duties — as  was  indeed  natural — by 
these  unusual  baits.  The  time  was  limited,  as  the  business 
of  the  scene  was  of  a  conversational  kind,  the  piece  not 
being  what  is  called  a  strong  one.  Every  one  therefore 
made  the  best  use  of  his  time  ;  the  occasion  was  not 
likely  to  recur.  It  was  hard  on  those  whose  histrionic 
duties  enforced  their  standing  at  a  distance  and  looking 
gloomily  on.  As  may  be  conceived,  before  the  end  of 
the  piece  the  effect  was  confusing  and  disordered.  The 
audience  grew  jeering  and  disrespectful,  and  there  was  a 
speech  from  the  lady  actress  which  did  not  mend  matters. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  an  actor  has  to 
simulate  the  various  stages  of  growing  drunk  that  he  really 
consumes  the  successive  glasses  of  liquor  which  he  puts 
to  his  lips — sometimes  eight  or  ten.  He  would  be  in  the 
dilemma  of  getting  really  intoxicated  if  it  were  genuine  stuft", 
or  indisposed  if  it  were  counterfeit.  There  is  an  adroit  and 
rapid  mode  of  "tossing  off,"  done  with  a  quick,  impercep- 
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tible  action,  a  gulp,  a  "  smack  "  of  enjoyment,  while  the 
glass  itself  is  of  an  attenuated  kind,  only  a  few  drops  being 
put  in,  but  these  making  a  goodly  show.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  Munden  holding  the  audience  for  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour  while  he  performed  some  significant 
pantomime  in  reference  to  a  simple  quart  pot  left  behind 
on  a  table.  "Some  gentleman  has  left  his  beer  !"  were  the 
only  words  used,  followed  by  a  wonderful  struggle,  advance 
and  retreat,  curiosity. 

When  the  enchanting  Malibran  was  singing  in  Balfe's 
"  Maid  of  Artois,"  she  had  to  wind  up  an  enchanting  and 
laborious  act  with  an  arduous  and  florid  aria.  This,  it  was 
feared,  would  be  beyond  her  power.  The  spirited  lady, 
however,  said  to  Mr.  Bunn,  the  manager,  in  her  own  familiar 
style,  "  See,  you  devil,  if  you  could  get  me  a  drink  of  your 
English  stout  before  the  scene,  I  will  engage  to  bring  down 
the  audience."  The  ready  manager  contrived  it.  The 
heroine  lay  exhausted  on  a  sort  of  bank  of  sand  in  the  parch- 
ing desert,  her  head  sinking  down  and  turned  away  from  the 
audience.  At  this  critical  moment,  through  an  aperture  in 
the  ground,  she  was  handed  up  a  tankard  of  the  grateful 
beverage,  which  the  singer  declared  was  the  most  exquisite 
draught  she  had  ever  tasted ;  and  its  results  were  the 
triumph  she  had  prophesied.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
happy  expedient  should  be  continued  "every  night  until 
further  notice."  Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  a  "slave" 
belonging  to  the  party  that  relieved  the  heroine  in  the 
desert  should  have  "  a  gourd  "  suspended  from  her  neck  to 
offer  to  the  fainting  lady,  and  this,  supposed  to  contain 
water  from  the  foursiain,  was  nightly  filled  with  invigorating 
stout.* 

*  To  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday,  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  I  am  indebted  for 
much  useful  information  on  this  and  other  matters  dealt  with  in  this 
volume. 
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All  will  recall  in  some  elaborate  transformation  scene  how 
quietly  and  gradually  it  is  evolved.  First  the  "  gauzes  "  lift 
slowly  one  behind  the  other — perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  scenic  effects — giving  glimpses  of  "  the  Realms  of 
Bliss,"  seen  beyond  in  a  tantalising  fashion.  Then  is 
revealed  a  kind  of  half-glorified  country,  clouds  and  banks, 
evidently  concealing  much.  Always  a  sort  of  pathetic  and 
at  the  same  time  exultant  strain  rises,  and  is  repeated  as  the 
changes  go  on.  Now  we  hear  the  faint  tinkle — signal  to 
those  aloft  on  "bridges  "  to  open  more  glories.  Now  some 
of  the  banks  begin  to  part  slowly,  showing  realms  of  light, 
with  a  few  divine  beings — fairies — rising  slowly  here  and 
there.  IMore  breaks  beyond  and  fairies  rising,  with  a 
pyramid  of  these  ladies  beginning  to  mount  slowly  in  the 
centre.  Tiius  it  goes  on,  the  lights  streaming  on  full,  in 
every  colour  and  from  every  quarter,  in  the  richest  efful- 
gence. In  some  of  the  more  daring  efforts,  the  "fejnmes 
siispefidues"  seem  to  float  in  the  air  or  rest  on  the  frail 
support  of  sprays  or  branches  of  trees.  While,  finally, 
perhaps,  at  the  back  of  all,  the  most  glorious  paradise  of  all 
will  open,  revealing  the  pure  empyrean  itself,  and  some  fair 
spirit  aloft  in  a  cloud  among  the  stars,  the  apex  of  all. 
Then  all  motion  ceases  ;  the  work  is  complete  ;  the  fumes 
of  crimson,  green,  and  blue  fire  begin  to  rise  at  the  wings  ; 
the  music  bursts  into  a  crash  of  exultation  ;  and,  possibly  to 
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the  general  disenchantment,  a  burly  man  in  a  black  frock 
steps  out  from  the  side  and  bows  awkwardly.  Then  to 
shrill  whistle  the  first  scene  of  the  harlequinade  closes  in, 
and  shuts  out  the  brilliant  vision.  Some  of  the  more 
ambitious  of  these  transformation  scenes,  notably  those  of 
Covent  Garden,  are  remarkable  works  for  the  daring  spirit 
in  which  they  are  conceived  and  their  genuine  magnificence. 
The  variety  of  resources  brought  into  play,  the  bold  use 
made  of  the  opportunities  offered  on  so  fine  a  stage,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  auxiliaries  to  be  marshalled,  the 
variety  of  design  presented  year  after  year,  are  significant 
of  English  energy,  and  cannot  be  approached  in  foreign 
theatres. 

The   ingenuity   exhibited    in   the   aerial    displays— girls 
apparently  floating  in  the  air  at  great  heights — has  to  be 
supplemented    by    extraordinary   precautions    to    prevent 
accidents.     These   "irons,"  as  they  are  called,   to  which 
the  performers  are  strapped,  are  made  of  the  finest,  best- 
tempered  metal,  and  their  shape  must  be  ingeniously  con- 
trived   to   supply   strength    in    company    with    the    artistic 
requirements.     This  element    is   generaUy  secured  by  ex- 
tending them  below  the  stage  in  the  shape  of  long  levers, 
which  take  their  share  of  the  weight.     But  large  platforms, 
or  "  equipments,"  as  the  French  call  them,  are  the  essential 
portions   of  every   "transformation,"    consisting  of  a  vast 
stage   rising   slowly  from  below,  and  suspended  by  ropes 
and  counterpoises,  and  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  couple  of 
carpenters  can  raise  them,  although  burdened  by  a  score  of 
figurantes,  each  strapped  to  her  iron.     This  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  all  these  effects,  but   it  is  infinitely  varied, 
and  there  are  even  platforms  upon  platforms,  which  rise  in 
their  turn  after  the  first  has  arisen.     Thus  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  "  crowning  of  the  edifice  "  at  the  close  of  the 
transformation,  when,  perhaps,  a  semicircular  group  of  fairies 
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will  rise,  and  from  out  this  group  a  central  figure  will 
mount  slowly,  becoming  the  apex,  as  it  were,  of  the  w-hole. 
Then  it  will  be  noted  that  the  semicircle  begins  to  open, 
the  group  to  separate,  and  the  figures  to  glide  down  and 
forward  by  some  mysterious  agency.  It  is  contrived  by 
ingenious  machinery,  called  by  the  French  a  ^'- parrallele.^' 
This  consists  of  a  number  of  light  pedestals,  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  which  are  ranged  closely  around  a  centre 
pedestal,  the  tops  being  drawn  close  to  it  by  cords  brought 
down  and  secured  to  a  windlass  worked  by  a  man  who  ascends 
with  the  machine.  At  the  proper  moment  he  "  lets  go,"  and 
the  weight  of  the  figures,  checked  by  counterpoises,  allows 
the  pedestals  to  open  out,  exactly  as  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella 
would  do.  The  whole  machine  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
is  kept  "in  stock,"  as  it  were,  and  can  be  fitted  to  many 
varieties  of  effect. 

This  principle  of  the  suspended  platform  is  employed  for 
some  wonderful  contrivances,  particularly  on  the  French 
stage.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Chatelet  and 
Gaiete  theatres  have  been  associated  with  nautical  plays 
where  great  vessels  have  been  introduced.  Some  of  these 
argosies  have  been  introduced  with  wonderful  skill  and 
knowledge  of  scenic  effect  and  principles,  without  which 
even  the  literal  introduction  of  a  real  vessel  itself  would 
have  no  effect.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  piece  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robertson's  presented  at  the  Holborn,  he  wished  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  cool  devotion  of  the  English  regiment 
which  went  down  in  its  ranks,  obedient  to  discipline. 
This,  of  course,  had  more  to  do  with  the  panorama  than 
with  the  drama,  but  it  was  intended  to  be  the  grand  feature. 
When  the  drop-scene  drew  up,  there  was  revealed  the  open 
sea,  with  the  doomed  vessel  stretching  across  the  stage, 
with  its  sails  spread,  a  marine  walking  up  and  down,  a  man 
at  the  helm,  the  hatch  and  companion  ladder,  up  which  the 
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crew  ascended  as  from  the  cabin.  The  deck  itself  was 
assumed,  for  it  was  not  visible,  but  the  side  of  the  ship  was. 
The  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  was  soon  visible,  for  the 
whole  was  not  bigger  than  a  small  schooner,  the  height  of 
the  rail  from  the  water  being  three  or  four  feet ;  the  lovers, 
per  force,  being  obliged  to  exchange  their  sentiments  within 
a  foot  of  the  steersman,  and  being  brushed  past  by  the 
marine.  The  true  method  was  of  course  to  present  a 
portion  of  a  vessel  and  suggest  the  rest.  Indeed,  all 
scenery  should  be  in  suggestion.  When  the  catastrophe 
came,  the  ship  descended  through  a  trap,  the  soldiers  being 
drawn  up  on  the  deck,  about  a  score  in  number,  which 
they  crowded  to  excess. 

The  French  contrive  these  nautical  arrangements  in 
better  style.  Some  years  ago  was  produced  a  play  founded 
on  the  legend  of  the  Vengeiir,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  so  effec- 
tively demolished.  In  the  last  act  the  stage  presented  a 
wonderful  scene  of  delusion,  filled  with  vast  ships  of  war, 
indicated  by  positions,  the  size  being  artfully  conveyed 
through  smoke  from  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Presently 
there  drifted  forward  to  the  very  front  the  ill-fated  vessel, 
its  enormous  bowsprit  and  yards  projecting  over  the  pit,  the 
bows  reaching  nearly  to  the  second  tier  of  boxes  ;  it  was 
rather  a  portion  of  the  bows,  but  it  had  all  the  confused 
detail  revealed — the  chains,  porthole,  anchor,  while  over 
it  were  crowded  the  officers  and  men,  huddled  together. 
It  seemed  to  roll  and  sway  with  every  discharge.  Behind 
loomed  out  the  EngUsh  vessels.  Presently  she  began  to 
sink  and  to  settle  down  slowly,  and  at  last  the  waters  closed 
over  her.  The  men  were  seen  floating  in  the  water,  the 
boats  picking  them  up.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  reaUstic  effect  of  this  wonderful  exhibition.  The 
vessel  was  hung  on  an  "equipment,"  whose  strength  and 
size  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  it  carried  no  less 
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than  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  amount  of  counter- 
poises to  balance  this  weight  may  be  conceived. 

Another  tradition  of  the  French  stage  is  associated  with 
Meyerbeer's  posthumous  opera  "  L'Africaine,"  in  the  third 
act  of  which  is  shown  the  stage  laid  out  as  the  deck  of 
a  vessel.  In  this  it  was  actually  contrived  that  the  deck 
should  seem  to  rise  and  sink  as  with  the  motion  of  the 
water.  This  effect  was  thus  contrived  : — An  immense  plat- 
form, representing  the  vessel  and  its  deck,  was  suspended 
in  the  usual  way ;  while  below,  ropes  attached  to  each 
extremity  were  wound  round,  in  opposite  directions,  a  single 
windlass.  The  effect  was  to  draw  down  one  side  and  elevate 
the  other.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  once  the  machine  was 
suspended  the  rest  was  easy. 

There  are  various  other  great  vessels  consecrated  by 
tradition.  There  was  one  in  "  Le  Corsaire,"  considered  a 
marvel,  and  one  in  the  Italian  version  of  "  The  Tempest," 
played  in  London  when  Caliban  was  created.  When 
''  L'Africaine  "  was  produced  in  London,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  have  the  rocking  ship,  and  it  must  be  said 
with  propriety.  Such  does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the 
situation. 

To  administer  an  establishment  of  the  State  such  as  the 
French  Opera-House  is  has  always  been  a  matter  of  serious 
difficulty,  and  requires  much  capacity.  De  Veron  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  the  Citizen 
King,  and  gives  in  his  memoirs  of  a  "  Bourgeois  of  Paris  " 
a  pleasant  account  of  what  he  passed  through.  Almost  his 
first  proceeding  was  to  bring  out  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  one 
of  Meyerbeer's  earliest  successes;  and  the  thoroughly  con- 
scientious style  is  worth  recording  here,  as  it  was  no  doubt 
accountable  for  the  great  success  of  the  work,  and  offers  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  scrambling,  hurried  style  in  which 
works  in  London  are  brought  out.     Dorus  Gras,  Nourrit 
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and  Levasseur  were  the  "  creaieurs  "  of  the  different  roles, 
and  the  great  Maestro  hnnself  supervised  all.  Four  months 
were  devoted  to  particular  rehearsals  of  singers  and 
orchestra  before  the  "  general "  ones  set  in.  Some  of  these 
latter  lasted  until  three  in  the  morning.  At  last  all  was 
ready,  and  on  November  22,  1S31,  the  first  performance 
took  place.  As  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  a  "  pyramidal  suc- 
cess," to  use  Wigan's  phrase  in  the  "  Pere  de  la  Debutante." 
But  some  extraordinary  and  unlucky  accidents  marked  the 
course  of  the  night.  In  the  third  act,  just  as  Dorus  Gras  was 
entering,  a  "portant"  or  "rake,"  to  which  about  a  dozen 
lamps  were  fixed,  came  down  with  a  crash  within  a  foot 
of  her.  She  had  just  time  to  draw  back,  but  went  on  with 
her  part.  In  the  same  act  the  stage  opened  in  the  present 
fashion,  and  a  scene  began  to  ascend  slowly.  Taglioni  was 
prostrated  upon  a  tomb  as  a  recumbent  statue  presently  to 
come  to  life.  The  scene  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  when 
near  the  borders  the  cords  gave  way,  and  it  came  down  with 
much  noise  and  confusion.  The  inanimate  statue  had  to 
leap  from  its  resting-place,  and  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
The  curtain  had  to  be  dropped.  In  the  fifth  act  the  tempter 
Bertram  had  to  disappear  down  a  trappe  avglaise.  The 
tenor,  literally  carried  away  by  the  situation,  and  perhaps 
"  off  his  head,"  as  it  is  called,  flung  himself  down  the  trap 
also,  to  the  consternation  of  all.  Every  one  understood  the 
danger,  for  no  one  below  would  be  expecting  him,  and  the 
cry  rose  from  all  behind  the  scenes,  "He's  killed  !  "  Dorus 
rushed  off"  sobbing.  The  person  most  confounded  was  the 
demon  himself,  amazed  to  find  himself  thus  pursued.  For- 
tunately the  mattresses  had  not  been  removed,  and  the  actor 
escaped  without  injury. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  devices,  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  effective,  is  that  adopted  when  a 
decrepit  old  woman  or  man  is  transformed  into  a  being  of 
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youth  and  brilliance.  The  fairy  touches  him  or  her  with 
the  magic  wand.  There  is  a  sudden  rustle,  and  the  change 
is  made.  The  old  dress  has  disappeared,  no  one  knows 
how.  This  is  really  a  pretty  trick,  and  is  done  by  beguiling 
the  eye,  as  a  conjuror  operates. 

The  covering  dress  is  contrived  in  two  halves,  which  are 
"  rove  "  together,  as  sailors  would  say,  by  a  single  string, 
passing  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  a  ring  at  the  end. 
There  is  generally  a  hood  in  the  case  of  the  "  old  beldame," 
which  is  kept  away  from  the  decorated  head  below  by 
curved  wires.  When  the  moment  arrives,  the  performer 
stands  in  front  of  a  little  round  trap  or  hole,  and  loosens 
the  top  of  the  string.  At  a  signal  the  trap  opens,  a  hand 
below  seizes  the  ring,  and  sweeps  off  all  down  through  the 
hole.  At  the  same  instant  a  "wand"  or  a  sword  is  passed 
up  and  the  trap  covered  in.  The  eye  is  so  distracted  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  operation  and  the  glittering  change 
in  the  performer,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  when 
prepared,  to  follow  the  process. 

One  of  the  most  succcessful  spectacular  pieces  of  late  years 
has  been  "  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  80  Jours,"  produced  with 
extraordinary  care  and  lavish  pains  and  cost  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  Theatre  in  November  1874.  This  piece,  which 
was  witnessed  by  all  the  world,  turned  on  the  wager  of  an 
eccentric  Englishman  to  go  round  the  world  in  a  particular 
time,  and  who  is  delayed  by  some  wonderful  co?itrdcnips 
among  barbarous  nations.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
conscientiously  a  piece  of  -this  kind  is  got  ready  in  the 
French  capital. 

It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Dennery,  most  admirable  of 
playwrights,  and  author  of  the  "  Two  Orphans,"  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Jules  Verne,  the  writer  of  the  book,  had  soon 
sketched  out  a  clever  scenario,  on  which  the  director  began 
at  once  to  work.     Six  months  was  before  him,  the  date  fixed 
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being  November  ist,  but  the  time  seemed  short  for  the 
immense  and  elaborate  preparations ;  and  the  difficulties 
were  immense.  Everything,  it  will  be  seen,  turned  on  the 
spectacular  portions,  which,  as  they  comprised  a  tour 
round  the  world,  were  large,  vast,  and  numerous  ;  every 
scene,  in  short,  requiring  the  most  elaborate  preparation. 
I'he  manager  had  to  provide  now  one  great  scene,  which 
perhaps  occupied  half  the  stage,  and  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  of  equal  importance — a  matter  which  is  radical, 
and  belongs  to  the  construction,  and  is  not  to  be  arranged  by 
shifts  and  mere  contrivances,  &c.  Thus  the  play  opened 
with  the  drawing-room  of  the  club-house,  which  should  be 
a  spacious  apartment  capable  of  holding  forty  persons. 
This  threw  the  scene  back.  Yet  the  scene  to  follow  was 
the  harbour  of  Suez,  laid  out  on  "  practicable  "  principles, 
into  which  came  steaming  the  packet  filled  with  passen- 
gers. Then  after  the  Suez  scene  was  to  come,  the  most 
striking  and  ambitious  of  the  whole,  the  Indian  necropolis 
with  its  tombs  and  funeral  piles,  where  there  was  to  be  the 
procession  of  idols  for  the  Rajah's  funeral.  How  it  was 
contrived  I  forget ;  but  recourse  was  no  doubt  had  to  that 
useful  friend,  the  "  carpenter's  scene,"  which  in  truth 
almost  amounts  to  the  same  as  letting  down  the  act  drop. 

Of  late  years  the  device  of  side  curtains  has  been 
brought  into  use  to  carry  out  this  fiction,  these  being  drawn 
for  a  few  moments  while  the  new  arrangements  behind 
are  made.  It  is  thus  conveyed  that  no  dramatic  suspen- 
sion takes  place,  such  as  the  fall  of  the  drop-scene  marks, 
but  simply  a  delay  to  arrange  the  scene  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood as  such  by  the  audience.  It  is  certainly  a  far  more 
honest  and  legitimate  device  than  the  "carpenter's  scene," 
which,  being  dragged  in  "head  and  shoulders,"  seriously 
impairs  the  interest  by  the  delay  and  its  verbiage ;  while 
the  clatter  of  change  behind,  the  loud  words  of  command, 
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the  noise  of  hauling  great  frames,  create  a  hurlyburly  like  a 
ship  in  a  storm.  There  is  no  other  resource  when  two  great 
scenes  covering  the  chief  extent  of  the  stage  succeed  each 
other.  And  even  in  the  older  legitimate  dramas,  when  there 
are  a  number  of  scenes  in  each  act,  the  spectacle  of  menials 
coming  in  to  carry  off  the  furniture  as  though  they  were 
brokers'  men  is  scarcely  edifying  in  a  dramatic  scene.  More 
absurd  still  is  the  attempt  to  avoid  this  incongruity  when 
the  furniture  is  seen  moving  away  of  its  own  motion  to 
the  right  and  left,  drawn  by  very  palpable  cords.  On 
the  same  principle  projections,  such  as  a  flight  of  steps, 
collapse  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  behind, 
and  flatten  themselves  against  the  scene,  which  at  once 
ascends. 

A  carpenter's  scene,  too,  it  may  be  again  repeated,  and 
presenting  some  sort  of  dramatic  action,  imparts  always 
a  sort  of  meanness  to  the  situation,  owing  to  the  way  it  pro- 
jects the  actors  forward,  leaving  them  scarcely  room  to 
turn  without  stepping  on  the  footlights.  As  I  have  said, 
in  the  "Corsican  Brothers,"  the  splendid  opera-ball  em- 
braces all  the  available  space  of  the  stage  almost  to  the 
footlights.  It  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  exciting 
supper-room  scene,  which  must  also  cover  a  consider- 
able space,  while  the  act  ends  with  the  forest  scene 
and  duel.  These  three  tableaux  each  require  as  much 
space  as  possible,  yet  all  are  to  be  ready  within  the  space 
of  the  act.  Between  the  opera  and  the  supper-room  scenes 
the  authors  had  contrived  a  carpenter  scene  in  the  shape  of 
the  opera-lobby,  which  would  outwardly  represent  a  "per- 
spective "  of  space  stretching  away,  contradicted  flagrantly 
by  Its  meagre  flatness  and  lack  of  accommodation  for  the 
actors.  Now,  to  have  room  for  an  effective  forest  scene, 
the  supper-room  would  have  to  be  contracted  at  a  loss  of 
dramatic  effect.     To  avoid  these  shifts,  the  manager  adopted 
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those  magnificent  plush  curtains,  which  absorbed  so  many 
yards  of  material,  and  cost  so  many  hundred  pounds.  These 
fell  at  the  end  of  the  ball  scene  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
supper  scene.  Thus  the  lobby  could  be  kept  back  to  a  suit- 
able distance  without  sacrifice  of  room,  and  what  took  place 
in  the  lobby  attained  dignity  as  an  actual  dramatic  scefie, 
and  was  not  huddled  over ;  while  the  supper  scene  could 
be  expanded  into  a  double  room — one  for  conversation, 
the  other  beyond  for  the  supper  itself.  But  in  truth  these 
embarrassments  are  scarcely  the  fault  of  the  play  or  of 
a  skilled  writer.  Scenery  has  been  developed  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  like  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  last 
century,  "  it  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  Its  greedy  claims  require  these  enormous 
efforts  where  the  dramatic  occasion  does  not,  but  which  it 
overloads.  A  really  great  and  important  scene  may  entail 
corresponding  scenic  effect,  but  if  the  same  be  bestowed 
on  a  trivial  passage,  the  first  is  enfeebled. 

Returning,  after  this  digression,  to  the  French  piece, 
when  all  the  scenery  had  been  arranged,  there  followed 
processions,  dresses,  mechanical  effects  of  the  most  ela- 
borate sort — dances,  live  and  imitation  animals,  all  con- 
trived, arranged,  and  brought  upon  the  stage.  On  the  first 
performance,  or  first  public  rehearsal,  the  same  as  a  public 
performance,  there  were  eight  hundred  dresses  laid  out  in 
the  dressing-rooms,  with  arms,  jewels,  decorations,  &c., 
and  a  proportionate  crowd  to  wear  them,  who  naturally  got 
confused,  and  put  on  wrong  portions  of  the  costumes, 
mixing  them  up  in  wild  disorder.  About  eighty  mechanical 
serpents  had  been  constructed,  and  there  were  grave 
doubts  whether  the  performance  of  these  creatures  would 
not  cause  laughter  rather  that  strike  terror.  They  are 
described,  however,  as  having  been  triumphs  of  imitation. 
Very  different  this  from  the  old  days  of  the  "  Zauberflotte," 
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when  a  stuffed  snake  was  drawn  on  by  a  cord  witli  sudden 
jerks. 

Indeed,  the  construction  of  animals  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  notably  at  the  Munich  Theatre,  whence 
was  imported  for  the  Italian  opera  Lohengrin's  swan, 
which  curved  its  neck  and  turned  and  moved  most  grace- 
fully. Another  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  from  the 
same  theatre  is  the  dove  that  flies  down  with  flapping 
wings.  This  is  contrived  by  clockwork.  These  devices, 
however,  require  the  beautiful  training  and  manipula- 
tion of  that  wonderfully  organised  opera-house,  where 
scenery  and  mechanism  are  brought  to  perfection. 

The  next  scene  represents  a  railway  train  passing 
across  the  stage,  for  which  little  engines  that  gave  out 
steam  and  could  whistle  were  specially  constructed.  iJut 
so  small  was  the  space  at  the  wings,  that  each  carriage  had 
to  be  brought  by  itself  and  attached  while  the  train  was 
in  motion.  It  was  the  same  when  it  reached  the  other 
side.  This  required  a  vast  number  of  hands.  All  the  time 
the  place  was  filled  up  with  a  perfect  army,  nearly  three 
hundred  strong,  of  performers,  property-men,  &c.  Then 
followed  the  "  giant's  stair,"  an  enormous  practicable  struc- 
ture, filling  about  a  third  of  the  stage,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
toj),  with  a  surface  of  about  ninety  feet.  This  was  obliged 
to  be  put  together  in  pieces.  There  were  twenty-seven 
stout  frames  and  eighteen  great  planks.  In  the  fourth  act, 
a  steamer  coming  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  had  to  be 
blown  up  and  sink  below  a  stormy  sea. 

Summing  all  up,  it  was  calculated  that  this  piece  took 
about  a  year  to  get  ready,  six  months  of  actual  work, 
three  months  of  daily  rehearsal  (including  eight  general  re- 
hearsals by  day  and  ten  by  night),  thus  involving  the  exer- 
tions or  talents  of  eighteen  hundred  people  !  The  cost 
was  calculated  at  six  thousand  pounds. 
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Some  years  ago  at  the  Paris  Gaiete  Theatre  was  exhibited 
another  of  these  triumphal  and  sumptuous  entertainments 
which  never  seem  to  pall  upon  our  gay  neighbours,  simply 
because  good  taste  and  correct  scenic  principles  are  always 
present  to  ensure  a  piquant  variety.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  vivacious  Offenbach,  one  of  his  most  familiar  works 
was  revived,  expanded  into  a  gorgeous  pageant,  upon  which 
wit,  music,  money,  and  above  all,  taste,  were  lavished  to 
extravagance. 

The  theatre  itself  is  one  of  the  great  new  houses  of  the 
Empire,  built  according  to  the  most  approved  system. 
Like  the  Chatelet,  it  is  large  enough  for  an  opera-house, 
and  the  interior  has  an  air  of  solid  magnificence.  The 
stairs  and  corridors  are  spacious  and  imposing.  This 
house,  which  had  been  devoted  to  fairy  pieces,  but  which 
had  been  languishing,  the  great  />ou^e  maestro  secured, 
and  forthwith  entered  on  a  most  costly  management,  which 
ended  in  disaster.  He  was  determined  to  introduce  a 
series  of  gorgeous  spectacles,  a  style  of  entertainment 
familiar  enough  through  the  glories  of  "  Le  Pied  de 
Mouton "  and  "  Le  Cendrillon,"  but  made  novel  by  the 
exercise  of  refined  taste.  Everything  was  done  perfectly, 
and  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  expense.  People  were 
dazzled  at  "  Le  Gascon,"  but  were  told  to  wait  until  they 
saw  "Joan  of  Arc."  Enraptured  with  the  display  in  this 
latter,  they  were  told,  "  Wait  till  you  see  '  Orphe'e  aux 
Enfers.' "  The  maestro  had  determined  to  take  this,  the 
earliest  of  his  successes,  and  expand  it  into  a  grand  specta- 
cular piece  of  dimensions  suited  to  the  great  theatre,  and 
to  be  set  off  with  all  the  resources  of  music,  dancing,  and 
pageantry.  New  music  was  written  exactly  suited  to  what 
was  required  ;  elaborate  ballets  were  arranged ;  the  lively 
Cremieux  added    newer   and   more   fascinating   passages; 
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while,  finally,  scenery,  groupings,  and  dresses  were  planned 
of  the  most  novel  and  refined  kind. 

Justice  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  done  to  this  incomj)ar- 
ably  brilliant  writer,  who  for  genuine  musical  spirit  and  the 
most  appropriate  expression  has  not  been  approached. 
His  is  the  music  of  good  spirits  and  obstreperous  gaiety, 
alternating  with  strains  of  singular  grace.  The  "  Grande 
Duchesse,"  for  droUness  of  story,  for  pretty  and  original 
character,  and  original  shapes  of  melody,  and  for  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  can  keep  the  attention  absorbed,  is 
almost  unique.  The  very  face  of  the  master  was  charac- 
teristic. There  was  a  mcgtieiir  expression  always  lurking 
behind  the  double  glasses  and  the  curious  whiskers  in  a 
sort  of  ambuscade ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a 
humorist  of  the  highest  order. 

The  great  French  houses  are  always  furnished  with  a 
staff  in  number  and  subdivision  specially  suited  to  the 
mounting  of  works  of  this  description.  The  Gaiete  used 
to  boast  of  45  leading  artists,  75  dancers,  92  choristers,  a 
double  orchestra  of  100  musicians,  a  corps  de  ballet  of  200, 
70  machinists,  22  subalterns,  and  96  assistants  of  all  kinds, 
the  whole  amounting  to  a  band  of  some  700  persons.  This 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  material  unless  everything  else 
corresponded. 

The  first  scene  of  the  revived  "  Orpheus  "  disclosed  a  view 
of  the  Theban  country,  a  beautiful  landscape  with  a  Doric 
temple  on  a  hill  at  the  back,  placed  about  half  the  height  of 
the  scene.  All  the  colours  in  this  view  were  in  low  tones, 
a  sort  of  cool  blue  obtaining,  like  a  mellow  old  landscape 
by  Rubens.  It  was  remarkable  that  this  tall  temple  por- 
tico was  afar  off  and  on  the  hill.  It  was  of  a  '•  practicable  " 
kind,  the  gate  opening  and  figures  going  in  and  out ;  yet 
there  was  no  clumsy  wooden  ascent  in  front,  and  the  whole 
approach  by  which  the  actors  ascended  to  it  and  came  out 
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seemed  quite  flat  and  painted  on  the  scene.  The  softness  of 
the  whole,  tlie  way  in  which  the  door  sUd  to,  without  noise 
or  flapping,  just  as  a  door  would  do  seen  afar  off,  and  the 
fashion  in  which  the  bright  dresses  were  thrown  out  on  this 
artistic  background,  was  a  feast  to  the  eye. 

But  it  was  in  the  next  tableau  that  the  union  of  the 
boundless  resources  with  consummate  taste  was  perfected. 
The  effects  aimed  at  would  be  considered  mere  routine 
efforts  by  London  scenic  artists,  but  the  fashion  in  which 
they  were  carried  out  made  all  the  difference.  The  object  was 
to  represent  the  somewhat  hackneyed  change  from  night  to 
morning,  to  portray  the  cloudy  realms  of  Olympus  wrapped 
in  darkness,  and  passing  from  the  conventional  mists  and 
clouds  into  the  brilliancy  of  a  celestial  palace — from  deser- 
tion to  crowds.  Here  there  were  gauze  veils,  but  they  were 
apparently  much  lighter  and  finer  in  texture  than  the  coarse 
fabrics  in  use  with  us,  and  artistic  paintings  in  themselves. 
They  seemed  to  represent  a  dark  sky  just  before  the  break 
of  day,  streaked  here  and  there  with  faint  breaks  of  white, 
over  it  stars  twinkled  faintly,  while  the  shadowy  outlines  of 
reposing  figures  could  be  made  out  behind.  Soon  the  clouds 
began  to  lift  by  some  mysterious  agency,  offering  none  of 
those  rudely  shaped  edges  which  prove  that  they  are  only 
cloths,  but  somehow  paling  off  and  growing  rarified ;  and 
in  the  centre  was  discovered  a  female  figure  poised  upon 
a  sphere  of  what  seemed  lapis-lazuli,  and  swinging  a  pen- 
dulum. Then  the  hours  begin  to  strike,  the  "  dreams  " 
to  appear — blue,  rose,  black,  gold,  silver,  appearing  only 
to  flit  away.  Gradually  the  night  passes  away,  the  arching 
firmament  begins  to  brighten,  and  to  assume  the  crimson 
glow  of  the  break  of  day  ;  and  finally,  by  some  exquisitely 
soft  process,  all  dissolves  slowly  into  a  superb  scene, 
representing  Olympus  with  all  the  gods  assembled.  Not 
the  conventional  view — Jupiter  enthroned  in   the  centre, 
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the  rest  grouped  round  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
stage — and  the  scene  not  the  conventional  Olympus,  half 
pillars,  half  clouds,  with  those  rude  mechanical  construc- 
tions, thrones  and  banks,  on  which  the  immortals  repose. 
Here  the  artist  stepped  in,  and  with  the  result  of  lending 
the  highest  expression  to  the  situation,  as  indeed  he  might 
set  himself  to  compose  a  picture.     A  gigantic  hemicycle 
was  revealed  at  the  top  of  an  enormous  flight  of  practicable 
stairs  that  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  scene,  where  it  was 
crowned   with  a   temple,  pillars,   &c.     These    stairs  were 
broken  by  pedestals  and  pilasters,  and  the  whole  was  such 
a  compound  of  practicable   and  painted  relief,  so  artfully 
joined,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  where  the  boundary 
lay.     It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state- 
liness,   the   nobility,    the    truly  Grecian  spaciousness  and 
poetry  of  this  construction,  which  might  have  been  designed 
by   Delaroche   himself.      But   when   we   had   the   figures, 
costumed  as  a  painter  would  costume  them,  in  rich  deep 
maroon  and  blues — figures  along  the  steps,  reclining  on  the 
terrace  above,  and  filling  up  the  whole,  the  effect  had  really 
something  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Paolo  Veronese  in  the 
Louvre.     The  eye  was  feasted  with  the  colours,  and  the 
graceful  and  untheatrical  attitudes. 

But  it  was  the  scene  itself,  even  in  the  practicable  portion, 
such  as  these  steps,  that  the  English  scenist  would  have 
most  to  study.  How  such  delicate  treatment  could  be 
carried  out  on  such  a  scale,  and  after  one  hundred  nights  of 
rude  treatment  and  handling  by  workmen,  seemed  a  marvel. 
This  huge  construction  did  not  offer  to  the  eye  a  single  one 
of  those  rude  joinings,  so  common  on  our  stage,  and  which 
betray  the  carpentry.  There  was  nothing  of  that  worn 
aspect,  those  warps  and  fissures  which  reveal  to  the  most 
distant  eye  that  a  piece  of  framework  liad  been  carried  in 
by  men,  and  laid  down  as  a  huge  chest  of  drawers  would  be 
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laid  down  ;  neither  was  there  that  coarse  white  paint,  much 
soiled  by  walking  on  and  handling,  to  be  seen.  Here  all 
was  painted  of  a  pale  cream-colour,  such  as  might  be  found 
in  one  of  Couture's  pictures.  Neither  was  there  a  black 
line  where  the  structure  joined  the  floor.  All  was  har- 
monious, spotless,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  built  on  the 
ground. 

Then  came  one  of  the  most  marvellous  pageants  that 
have  ever  been  exhibited  on  the  stage — a  procession  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses.  Such  a  thing  as  is  also  presented 
on  the  London  boards  according  to  the  old  form  of  tradi- 
tion, which  is  peculiar  enough,  and  the  principle  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  spin  out  the  line  to  as  great  a  length  as 
possible  by  actual  numbers.  There  is  indeed  one  splendid 
procession  at  the  opera  in  Covent  Garden,  that  in  the  opera 
of  "  L'Africaine,"  which  is  original  enough,  and  was  devised 
by  a  stage  manager  who  had  studied  in  France,  the  late  Mr. 
Harris.  Here,  by  a  highly  judicious  arrangement  and 
motion,  and  with  a  moderate  crowd,  the  effect  of  over- 
whelming numbers  is  conveyed;  for  in  this,  as  in  other  stage 
arts,  the  idea  of  crowds  and  numbers  can  be  conveyed  far 
more  successfully  by  giving  the  idea  of  numbers  than  by 
numbers  themselves.  On  the  same  principle,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  known  to  all  connected  with  the  English  stage 
that  vast  space  is  not  exhibited  by  throwing  open  the  whole 
extent  of  the  space  to  the  back  wall,  as  IN'I.  Moynet  shows  in 
his  book  on  the  theatre,  but  by  some  simple  arts  or  devices 
that  can  be  deduced  naturally  from  the  other  deceptive 
principles  of  stage  effect. 

An  amazing  fertility  of  imagination  made  every  element 
in  this  wonderful  procession  interesting  and  amusing,  and 
thus  lent  an  interest  to  the  whole.  The  idea  was  conceived 
in  the  most  original  and  humorous  spirit.  The  gods  and 
their  various  functions  were  taken  to  be  spiritualised  symbols 
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of  purely  mundane  "  departments,"  the  highest  dignity  of 
which  liere  below,  to  the  French  mind  at  least,  is  to  be 
official.  A  whole  panorama  of  official  life  is  accordingly  pre- 
sented. This  same  principle  is  carried  out  in  individual 
characters  and  dresses,  with  a  fantastic  rioting  in  amusing 
details  devised  by  those  diverting  caricaturists  "  Stop  "  and 
Grevin.  First  came  the  music  of  the  immortals,  in  itself  a 
happy  caricature,  a  regular  band,  with  all  modern  brass  in- 
struments, four  abreast,  but  arranged  in  the  classic  fashion, 
with  togas  and  wreaths,  and  walking  with  the  true  military 
purpose  and  steadiness.  They  were  followed  by  each  god 
and  their  representative  following  (the  "  Conservatoire  of 
Olympus,"  as  it  was  styled) — that  is,  the  various  ministerial 
departments;  "Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,"  represented 
by  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ;  the  Ministry  of  War  by  Mars, 
Finances,  &c. ;  the  newspapers  of  Olympus,  the  "  Debats," 
the  "  Phigaros  ;  "  then  the  "  menagerie  "  of  Olympus — 
Juno's  peacocks,  Venus's  dove,  the  centaurs,  Bacchus  astride 
on  his  barrel,  Silenus  on  an  ass,  besides  innumerable  fan- 
tastic nightmare  groups  ;  the  Vestals  ;  diminutive  soldiers, 
with  a  drum-major  of  enormous  proportions  ;  the  artists, 
carrying  unfinished  busts  and  pedestals ;  strange  devices 
borne  on  the  end  of  poles,  such  as  a  violin  "  Grecianised," 
all  displaying  a  perfect  wealth  of  extravagant  fancy,  and  at 
the  same  time  subordinate  to  the  old-fashioned  Grecian 
key  of  the  piece.  All  these  "  properties,"  too,  were  con- 
ceived and  modelled  in  the  most  delicate  fashion,  as  if  by 
artists  of  the  first  rank,  and  had  none  of  that  plain,  rough 
execution  we  find  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  figures 
of  the  gods  and  their  costumes  were  charming,  notably  that 
of  the  god  Mars,  w^ho  had  to  wear  the  conventional  mantle 
and  helmet;  but  then  the  mantle  was  of  a  deep  plum 
colour,  the  helmet  and  armour  were  as  of  gold,  having  the 
richest  and  most  picturesque  effect.     Then  Vulcan  and  his 
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gold  umbrella  came,  nymphs  sitting  on  dolphins,  Eolus 
with  a  gossamer-like  parasol,  mythological  cooks,  atten- 
dants carrying  a  pet  crocodile,  tigers,  lions  walking  alone — 
Silenus,  purple  as  the  grape.  Even  the  ass  on  which  he 
was  carried  was  not,  according  to  the  favourite  expedient, 
merely  one  from  the  street,  whose  appearance  was  sufficient, 
but  his  coat,  ears,  &:c.,  were  treated  with  a  suitable  stage 
exaggeration.  Finally  came  an  omnibus,  inside  of  which 
was  sitting  the  old,  infirm,  and  worn-out  gods  ;  and  this 
again  was  neither  a  street  omnibus  left  to  produce  its  effect, 
nor  a  glorified  omnibus  done  up  with  gaudy  paint  and  lines 
of  gold  foil,  which  are  the  two  extremes  of  our  stage  decora- 
tions, but  a  vehicle  delicately  emblazoned  both  in  lines  and 
colours,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  conveyance  such  as  the 
pagan  divinities  might  have  used,  had  such  a  vehicle  been 
known  to  them.  Thus  the  stage  slowly  filled,  to  the  most 
aspiring  of  Offenbach's  tunes.  Gradually  the  ranks  mounted 
and  mounted,  until  the  steps  were  crowded  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  scene ;  the  whole  presenting  the  most  gorgeous 
and  tasteful  spectacle.  For  finale,  the  clouds  began  to 
open  behind  the  temple,  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  to  break 
forth,  and  the  car  of  Phoebus,  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
rose.  These  were  no  "profiles,"  cut  out  by  ingenious 
carpenters  and  property-men,  but  had  been  modelled  by 
the  famous  Carpeaux.  The  delicacy  of  this  crown  to  the 
rich  mass  of  colour  below  was  inconceivable.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  there  were  here  some  seven  or  eierht 
hundred  engaged  to  produce  this  effect ;  and  yet,  on  count- 
ing, it  proved  that  there  were  little  over  two  hundred. 

The  last  act  was  filled  by  a  picture  of  the  realms  of  Pluto, 
another  elaborate  set,  an  interior  that  seemed  to  stretch 
away  with  a  truly  infernal  magnificence  into  an  endless 
expanse.  It  indeed  suggested  one  of  Martin's  great  pic- 
tures, and  the  lines  of  the  painting  ran  obliquely,  thus  con- 
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veying  an  idea  of  greater  space.  The  floor  was  laid  in 
different  levels,  with  short  flights  of  steps  starting  at  different 
angles.  On  these  levels  were  laid  the  tables  for  the  banquet, 
also  placed  obliquely,  and  all  furnished  and  set  out  with  a 
truly  pictorial  effect.  It  could  not  be  distinctly  made  out 
what  was  on  the  tables,  but  the  effect  was  conveyed  as  of  a 
sumptuous  banquet.  So  it  is  on  looking  at  some  of  the 
great  pictures  of  Rubens  and  Veronese  ;  and  this  indistinct- 
ness or  indication  is  the  true  secret  of  theatrical  effect.  It 
is  very  different  when  we  can  identify  each  pasteboard 
goblet  and  wooden  bowl  of  artificial  flowers.  These  tables, 
spread  on  different  floors  and  at  different  angles,  were 
crowded  with  gorgeously  dressed' immortals,  the  galleries 
behind  with  figures  looking  down.  The  very  indistinctness 
of  the  joining,  where  the  practicable  ceased  and  the  paint- 
ing began,  made  up  a  most  astonishing  scene  of  grandeur 
and  splendour,  and  enormous  spaciousness.  Such  eftorts  in 
our  theatres,  supported  by  outlay  as  great,  somehow  leave 
only  an  impression  of  pettiness  in  proportion  to  the  am- 
bitiousness  of  the  attempt. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  cost  of  a  grand 
opera  in  Paris  is.  We  may  take  the  familiar  '•  Faust "  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  French  Opera-House.  The  first 
element  is  copying  the  music,  which  costs  nearly  ;^3oo  lor 
an  important  opera.  The  six  grand  scenes  required  are 
set  down  at  ^1200  ;  but  the  mechanical  extras,  carpentry, 
canvas, flowers,  &c.,  cost  nearly  ;^225o  more,  making  a  total 
of  about  ^3500.  The  dresses  might  be  counted  at  ;!^2ooo 
more.  The  properties  were  about  ;£s°-  This,  however, 
was  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  prices  would  be  higher  now. 

A  French  writer  says  truly  that  in  a  well-administered 
theatre  the  lavishness  and  magnificence  should  be  such 
that  money  might  appear  almost  to  be  flying  out  of  the 
window  ;  yet  with  this   there  should  be  the  most  rigorous 
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economy  and  the  closest  detail  of  expense  scrutinized  ;  for 
the  magnificent  but  judicious  outlay  is  sure  to  bring  profit, 
and  the  lack  of  economy  ruin. 

A  curious  specimen  of  managerial  outlay  is  the  item 
in  the  expenses  of  "  L'Africaine,"  as  performed  at  the 
French  Opera-House,  where  the  cost  of  making  \\\q  figurantes, 
guards,  &c.,  of  the  true  Eastern  swarthy  tint  amounted  to 
;z^5  a  night,  or,  in  a  hundred  performances,  to  close  upon 
;^5oo.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  opera,  as  illustrating  the  different  fashion 
of  producing  such  works  in  London  and  Paris,  that  it  was 
made  a  matter  of  complacent  boast  that  on  its  being 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  but  three  or  four  rehearsals 
were  necessary,  whereas  in  Paris  it  had  taken  six  months 
of  laborious  and  almost  daily  rehearsals.  There  was  some- 
thing amusing  in  this  comparison.  The  numerous  re- 
hearsals were  as  necessary  in  one  country  as  in  the  other  ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  in  the  one  city  it  was  performed  in  a 
worthy  manner,  and  in  the  other  merely  scrambled  through. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  cost  of  an  average  performance 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  is  stated  to  be  ;z^6oo. 

But  what  is  this  to  "  Michael  Strogoff,"  the  most  recent 
of  these  great  spectacular  pieces  ?  The  outlay  is  said  to 
have  been  no  less  a  sum  than  ;!^i 8,000,  while  the  nightly 
expenses  are  ;^3oo.  The  house  holds  ;^45o,  and  the 
theatre  is  said  to  be  full  every  night;  so  that  at  this  rate, 
about  ;^iooo  a  week  would  be  taken  at  the  doors,  and  the 
manager  be  fairly  "  home ''  in  about  six  months.  The 
play,  it  is  expected,  will  run  a  year,  then  there  will  be  the 
home  and  foreign  rights.  Messrs.  Gatti  have  produced  it 
in  London  on  the  Adelphi  stage.  French  managers,  how- 
ever, take  advantage  of  an  extra  day,  Sunday,  which  tells 
immensely  in  a  successful  run. 

It  is  to  Alexander  Dumas  and  his  assistants  that'is  owing 
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the  introduction  of  these  magnificent  spectacular  dramas, 
mounted  with  correct  costumes  and  crowds  of  auxiharies, 
producing  with  minute,  almost  antiquarian  details,  a  picture 
of  the  age  represented.  These  he  originated  at  his  "  His- 
torical Theatre,"  over  forty  years  ago,  with  "  La  Reine 
Margot,"  the  performance  of  which  was  spread  over  two 
nights. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  costly  fceries  ever  pro- 
duced on  the  English  stage  was  "  Babil  and  Bijou," 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  The  sums  lavished  on  this 
effort  were  enormous.  Mr.  Eoucicault  directed  the  inise 
en  scene.  M.  Herve,  then  in  high  favour  owing  to  his 
"  Chilperic,"  was  engaged  to  write  the  music,  while  the 
veteran  Planche  furnished  the  words  of  the  songs  and 
lyrical  portions  of  the  libretto.  All  the  newest  and  most 
effective  changes  and  '■''trues''  were  borrowed  from  French 
theatres  and  fitted  in.  There  was  one  truly  poetical  effect 
magnificently  carried  out  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
At  a  particular  crisis  the  genii  or  leading  fairy  called  up 
from  the  past  figures  belonging  to  every  age  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  their  respective  costumes,  a  man  and  woman 
of  each  era.  Gradually  the  stage  filled  with  the  enormous 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  every  generation.  As  all  arrived, 
down  to  our  day,  they  ascended  a  sort  of  sloping  plat- 
form at  the  back  that  reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
scene,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  parti-coloured  and  of  the 
most  bizarre  combinations.  Then  all  descended  and 
entered  on  a  kind  of  fantastic  promenade,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing — people  of  the  early  centuries  finding  partners  in 
those  of  a  later  age.  It  was  half  a  dream,  half  a  night- 
mare. The  conception  was  new  and  carried  out  per- 
fectly. This  spectacle  took  but  a  few  minutes,  yet  it  may 
be  conceived  what  an  outlay  in  time,  labour,  and  money 
must  have  been  requisite. 
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The  person  who  had  the  lyrical  share  in  this  production  was, 
as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Planche,  an  intensely  accomplished  man, 
now  passed  away.  A  burlesque  writer  was  never  so  honoured 
as  Mr.  Planche  in  five  sumptuous  tomes,  with  their  fine  paper, 
margins,  type,  and  binding,  published  by  subscription  by 
the  publisher  of  the  present  work.  These  admirable  produc- 
tions are  well  worthy  of  being  collected,  and  show  singular 
power  of  grotesque  as  well  as  of  ingenious  versification. 
The  melancholy  reflection  occurs,  however,  that  not  merely 
has  public  taste  grown  depraved,  but  even  public  compre- 
hension has  become  dull  and  stupid  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  if 
any  of  these  great  Planche  successes,  such  as  the  "  Olympic 
Revels"  or  the  "  Fair  One,"  were  brought  out,  theji//esse 
of  the  allusions  would  be  unintelligible  as  well  to  the 
"  'Arries "  in  the  pit  as  to  the  "  swells "  in  the  stalls. 
A  pun,  if  it  be  broad  enough,  is  about  as  far  as  their  poor 
wits  will  carry  them,  and  these  are  as  lean  and  feeble  as 
the  Rosinante  that  bore  Don  Quixote.  Not  but  that  he 
could  "  snap  "  off  admirable  puns  too ;  but  with  them  is  a 
touch  of  wit:  witness  the  capital  one  in  "Medea,"  where 
one  of  the  Greeks  is  interrogated  by  Charles  Mathews,  and 
reproved  for  interrupting.  "  Who  are  you,  sir?" — "  Sir,  I 
am  in  the  chorus  !  " — "  Sir,  you  are  zVzdecorous."  There  is 
a  polish,  a  finish,  about  his  work  ;  indeed,  he  and  Lord 
Houghton  were  among  the  conscientious  few  left  of  the 
school  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  smooth  their 
lines.  He  excelled  in  the  "  Verses  of  Society,"  and  one 
of  his  best  effusions  in  this  vein  was  on  the  varied  pronun- 
ciation of  that  noble  Lord's  name,  and  the  curious  attempts 
made  before  the  correct  mode  was  settled — Howton, 
Hawton,  Hoton,  Harton  {Hibertiice),  and  Hooton  {Scotice). 
Perhaps  the  best  is  his  amusing  parody  on  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  a  taddresseoi  Dr.  Quin  of  facetious  memory,  every 
verse  ending  with  '•  God  Save  the  Qiiin  .'" 
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Few  think  how  remarkable,  how  industrious,  was  this 
amiable  writer.  He  was  one  of  the  standard  dramatists, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  not  a  night  in 
the  year  in  which  one  of  his  pieces  is  not  played  in  some 
theatre  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  the  author  of  more  firmly 
stocked  "  stock  "  pieces  than  any  writer  within  the  century. 
He  has  written  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books  of  memoirs 
and  recollections.  He  wrote  the  libretto  of  "Oberon  "  for 
the  immortal  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  He  wrote  another 
for  Mendelssohn,  though  the  fastidiousness  of  this  composer 
and  his  irresolution  caused  the  matter  to  "  go  off."  His 
great  work  on  costume  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  other  similar  works.  He  was  a  good  herald  and  genea- 
logist. He  was  the  friend  of  Mathews,  Vestris,  e  tutii 
guanti.  His  memory  was  stored  with  extraordinary  meet- 
ings with  personages  of  mark,  and  he  once  amazed  a  lady 
at  a  dinner-party  by  declaring  "  that  he  recollected  when  he 
was  at  the  illuminations  for  the  peace  in  1802,"  &c.,  he 
having  actually  assisted  at  the  rejoicings,  held  up  in  his 
nurse's  arms.  But,  above  all,  he  fought,  as  his  friends 
knew,  a  good  manly  fight  against  heavy  odds,  many  charges 
having  been  thrown  on  his  care,  and  he  accepted  the  duty 
with  cheerfulness. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  what  are  called  "transformation 
scenes,"  and  so  familiar  with  the  various  devices,  that  few  con- 
sider that  it  is  quite  a  modern  innovation.  ]\Ir.  Beverley  may 
be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  those  unfolding  and  slowly  deve- 
loping effects  to  which  it  is  now  found  almost  impossible 
to  impart  any  novel  effect.  On  Boxing-night  1849,  Mr. 
Blanche  produced  the  ''Island  of  Jewels"  at  the  Lyceum 
under  the  Vestris  management.  "  And  the  novel  and  yet 
exceedingly  simple  falling  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm-tree 
which  discovered  six  fairies  supporting  a  coronet  of  jewels, 
produced   such  an   effect  as  I  scarcely  remember  having 
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witnessed  on  any  similar  occasion  up  to  that  period.  Year 
after  year  Mr.  Beverley's  powers  were  taxed  to  outdo  his 
former  outdoings.  The  last  scene  became  the^fr^/  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  management.  The  most  complicated  machinery, 
the  most  costly  materials,  were  annually  put  in  requisition. 
As.  to  me,  I  was  positively  painted  out.  Dutch  metal  in 
the  ascendant.  Mr.  C.  Mathews  once  informed  me  that 
he  had  paid  between  ^do  and  ^70  for  gold  tissue  for  the 
dresses  of  the  supernumeraries  in  the  last  scene  of  a  bur- 
lesque." It  is  curious  to  read  these  naive  complaints  written 
in  1872,  not  long  after  writing  which  one  of  his  old  bur- 
lesques was  revived  at  some  theatre,  and  the  practical  stage 
manager,  seeing  that  the  delicate  wit  and  fine  allusions 
would  go  over  the  heads  of  the  audience,  chopped  and 
hewed  at  the  piece,  putting  in  business  and  cutting  out  talk 
lines,  until  the  old  writer  almost  shed  tears  of  rage  and 
vexation. 
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Johnson  once  remarked  that  no  man's  face  had  had  "such 
wear  and  tear  "  as  Garrick's  ;  and  the  expression  could  be 
applied  generally  to  most  actors.  Barristers  and  physicians 
— men  who  seem  to  turn  their  faces,  like  their  minds,  to  the 
critical  questions  they  have  to  work  out — silently  acquire 
the  intelligent  air  as  of  those  who  think  and  have  thought ; 
but  the  actor's  face  shows  this  wear  and  tear  more  pointedly, 
because  he  has  to  consider  his  face,  as  he  thinks  and  feels, 
and  tries,  often  instinctively,  to  make  it  correspond  with  what 
is  within.  These  efforts,  this  old  "  purifying  the  passions 
with  pity  and  terror,"  form  a  process  that  tells  upon  the 
lines  and  cordage  of  the  face,  as  training  does  on  the 
athlete ;  all  the  unintelligent  fat  and  flesh  seems  to  wear 
off.  It  is,  moreover,  some  test  of  the  truth  of  physiognomy 
that  all  great  actors  have  come  to  their  profession  with 
fine  faces,  thaf  is,  with  effective  features,  large  and  well  cut, 
that  offer  shadows.  Hardly  one  fails  in  this  respect. 
Garrick,  Kemble,  Siddons,  Kean,  Macready,  Miss  Faucit, 
and  in  our  day  Mr.  Irving,  all  present  faces  that  could  be 
called  remarkable.  Talma,  Rachel,  Viardot,  Garcia,  Fre- 
deric Lemaitre,  with  many  more,  are  equally  distinguished 
on  the  foreign  stage. 

But  this  characteristic  is  capable  of  extraordinary  deve- 
lopment with  long  and  varied  practice,  the  subject  of  this 
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practice  being  the  current  of  passions  and  emotions  that 
belong  to  the  regular  and  legitimate  drama,  be  it  comic  or 
tragic.  Hence  with  a  course  of  burlesque,  or  the  placid, 
verbal  humour  of  comedy  of  our  own  day,  there  is  no  wear 
and  tear :  there  is  nothing  working  within  to  disturb  or 
influence  the  expression  of  the  features.  Garrick's  face  in 
pictures  or  busts  is  truly  remarkable,  much,  of  course, 
being  owing  to  his  foreign  blood,  his  father  being  a  French- 
man. It  is  a  massive  face,  not  fat,  though  rounded,  with  a 
quick  vivacity  in  the  movements  of  the  neck ;  eyes  of 
startling  brilliancy,  with  a  darting,  searching  expression, 
which  he  was  fond  of  applying;  with  recesses  about  his 
lips,  where  lurked  the  humours  of  comedy  ;  while  in  his 
brow,  full  and  overarching,  lay  vast  tragic  forces.  The 
muscles  of  his  cheeks  seem  flexible  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  were  as  expressive  as  any  other  part  of  his 
action  and  his  voice.  These  were  prodigious  advantages  ; 
but  it  is  often  forgotten  that  voice  and  gesture  are  but  one 
department  of  acting  and  expression.  Kemble  and  his 
sister  were  not  so  fortunate  in  the  flexibility  of  their  faces, 
but  they  supplied  the  want  by  grandeur  of  tones  and  bear- 
ing, by  the  majesty  which  breathed  from  their  figure  and 
glances.  There  is,  of  course,  expression  in  a  sustained 
solemnity  of  feature,  which,  to  look  on,  excites  emotion 
all  the  same.  Macready,  too,  had  his  "  noble  Roman  " 
or  classical  air,  while  Kean's  smaller  features  were  lit 
up  with  an  almost  ferocious  vivacity.  Mr.  Irving,  in  our 
own  day,  is  exceptionally  gifted,  the  features  being  well 
cut,  bold  yet  not  prominent,  and  mobile  to  a  singu- 
lar degree  ;  while  with  it  are  found  singular  powers  of 
expression,  passing  from  tenderness  to  a  pleasant  air  of 
comedy,  from  thence  to  an  almost  Voltairean  air  of  satire, 
and  thence  to  a  tragic  fierceness.  The  eyes  are  wonderful, 
deeply  set,  and  yet  not   cavernous,  full  of  brilliancy,  and 
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set  ofT  by  well-arched  brows.  Mr.  Phelps — it  is  sad  to 
have  to  speak  of  him  as  "the  late" — had  the  true  comedy 
face  ;  good  forehead,  with  wliat  would  have  been  an  expres- 
sion of  Caledonian  shrewdness  or  pawkiness  about  the 
mouth,  but  which  training  and  comedy  had  developed 
into  an  air  of  humorous  sagacity.  Latterly,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  age  had  imparted  a  sort  of  gnarled  look,  which 
was  not  inappropriate  to  certain  characters.  In  any 
shape,  however,  it  was  welcome,  for  it  belonged  to  the  true 
family.  The  speaking  face  is  itself  comedy,  and  it  stirs 
comedy  associations. 

The  late  Mr.  Compton  and  Charles  Mathews — how  busy 
the  "  fell  Sergeant "  has  been  of  late  behind  the  scenes  ! 
— were  also  thus  gifted  :  Compton  having  what  Lamb 
called  a  sort  of  dried  "quince-like"  look.  It  was  indeed 
extraordinary,  and  hard  to  analyse,  too,  what  the  effect  of 
his  appearance  was.  On  the  stage  he  was  certainly  unique. 
It  was  that  perpetual  aridity  which  might  be  defined  the 
quintessence  of  gravity,  the  dryness  of  the  face  being 
supported  by  a  corresponding  dryness  of  speech,  and 
flavour,  and  voice.  We  can  well  recall  that  peculiar  in- 
sucking  of  his  cheeks  after  each  sentence,  as  tliough  he 
were  striving  to  make  what  was  within  drier  still.  There 
was  a  quaint  angularity  about  his  shoulders  and  neck. 
Altogether  he  was  a  delightful  comedian,  ever  welcome ; 
and  though  a  regular  mannerist,  he  was  always  novel  be- 
cause genuine.  His  Ollapod  was  the  richest,  drollest, 
and  driest  of  his  impersonations.  And  Mathews  !— in  his 
face  reigned  fiiicsse  ;  the  air  7iaroquin  was  in  his  delicate 
nostrils,  which  quivered  with  a  sly  malice.  The  face  was 
singularly  refined  in  the  lines,  and  there  was  an  airy  ner- 
vousness at  the  corners  of  the  lip,  where  you  saw  the  satire 
fluttering  before  it  took  wing.  But  his  whole  figure  was 
expressive ;  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck,  and  his  spare 
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small  back,  which  he  was  careful  to  turn  on  us  occasionally 
during  "  The  Game  of  Speculation."  How  his  spare  coat 
clung  into  his  spare  figure  !  In  his  gait,  too,  there  was  an 
expression.  No  one  could  put  such  an  air  of  refined  en- 
joyment and  good-humour  into  his  face — an  essential  to 
good  comedy.  For  thus  is  carried  off  that  deliberate  or 
matter-of-fact  air  which  many  sentiments  would  otherwise 
have.  Douglas  Jerrold,  had  he  spoken  his  bitter  epigrams 
with  one  intention  and  meaning,  would  have  been  kicked  ; 
but  they  were  carried  off"  by  his  air  of  good-humour  and 
good-will,  as  though  he  were  only  half  in  earnest.  This, 
too,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  true  way  of  acting  Joseph  Sur- 
face, who  would  otherwise  become  a  tedious  stage  villain. 

Clarke — he  called  J.,  not  the  J.  S.,  of  whom  presently — ■ 
had  one  of  those  dry  visages,  and  much  of  the  Compton 
element.  About  his  figure  there  was  a  quaint  and  quiet 
grotesqueness,  in  his  face  an  intensity  of  expression,  and 
about  his  mouth  a  drollery  in  reserve,  which  broke  out 
into  a  kind  of  rollicking  grin  which  was  specially  his.  His 
chief  strength  lay  in  an  air  of  fixed  gravity,  which  some- 
times turned  to  one  of  consternation  when  some  odd  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him  ;  then  his  muscles  became  iron,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  no  power  on  earth  could  relax  them. 
His  eyes,  too,  full  of  meaning  and  humour,  twinkled 
merrily.  He  was  very  much  the  type  of  a  French  player. 
But  of  the  twin  Clarke — J.  S., — what  is  to  be  said  ?  Such 
an  emollient  face,  surely  such  rich  enjoyment  and  fun  is 
seldom  seen.  The  rapidity  jvith  which  the  changes  are 
made,  the  return  from  boisterous  laughter  to  instant  gravity, 
— in  this  he  is  unique.  A  favourite  device  of  his  is  known 
to  us  all ;  a  sort  of  chuckling  is  going  on,  the  unctuous 
face  is  rippling  into  waves  of  enjoyment ;  he  is  getting 
familiar,  when  some  remark  is  made, — an  allusion  to  a 
wife   of  whom  he  is  in   awe,  when,  in   a  second,  a  livid 
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terror  fills  his  face.  His  e3-es  roll,  his  lips  take  an  O  shape, 
as  if  anxious  to  form  words  but  cannot,  liis  cheeks  become 
red  and  distended,  he  seems  hot  with  alarm.  This  change 
the  playgoer  will  recall.  His  Major  de  Boots  is  full  of 
such  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  diverting  on  the  stage 
than  the  gravity  of  his  face  and  tones  as  he  reads,  or  at- 
tempts to  read,  the  letter  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  We  are 
now  somewhat  familiarised  to  his  ways,  and  the  system 
of  good  actors  acting  alone  and  '•  starring  it "  about  the 
country  causes  a  satiet)^  But  the  entrance  of  a  good 
humorous  actor  among  other  good  actors  in  a  good  comedy, 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Old  Haymarket  days,  added  to  his 
attraction.  Their  strength  made  his.  J.  S.  Clarke,  in 
Lamb's  phrase,  "makes  faces,"  i.e.,  according  to  the  strict 
meaning.  Indeed,  he  often  recalls  the  essayist's  marvellous 
Munden.       Does    not   this   exactly   portray  our    actor's  ? 

"  There  is  one  face  of ,  one  face  of  ,  one  (but 

what  a  one  it  is  !)  of- ;  but  [Clark]  has  none  that  you 

can  properly  pin  down  and  call  /lis.  When  you  think  he 
has  exhausted  his  batteiy  of  looks  in  unaccountable  war- 
fare with  your  gravity,  suddenly  he  sprouts  out  an  entirely 
new  set  of  features,  like  Hydra.  He  is  not  one,  but  legion  ; 
not  so  much  a  comedian  as  a  company.  If  his  name  coukl 
be  multiplied  like  his  countenance,  it  might  fill  a  playbill. 
He,  and  he  alone,  literally  makes  faces :  applied  to  any 
other  person,  the  phrase  is  a  mere  figure,  denoting  certain 
modifications  of  the  human  countenance.  Out  of  some 
invisible  wardrobe  he  dips  for  faces,  as  his  friend  Suettused 
for  wigs,  and  fetches  them  out  as  easily.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  him  some  day  put  out  the  head  of  a  river- 
horse,  or  come  forth  a  peewit  or  lapwing,  some  feathered 
metamorphosis."  In  this  view  there  could  be  scarcely 
anything  better  of  its  kind  than  his  display  of  varied  ex- 
pression in  "My  Wife's  Out,"  a   farce  by  Bunn,  with  that 
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or  some  such  name.  There  he  plays  on  his  own  face  as 
on  an  instrument,  and  shows  all  the  extremes  of  comic  dis- 
tress, jealousy,  rage,  humour.      It  should  be  revived. 

All  this  time  there  has  been  another  face  before  us, 
which  in  its  day  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  an 
athletic  face — the  one  belonging  to  John  Baldwin  Buck- 
stone.  A  more  singular  face  could  not  be  devised — the 
intensely  droll  eyes  set  in  their  places  a  little  crookedly,  a 
delightfully  grotesque  nose,  cheeks  something  after  the 
pattern  of  cutlets,  and  whose  muscles  went  up  and  down, 
delicately  relaxed  ;  and  the  mouth  !  That,  drawing  it  over 
to  one  side,  into  a  corner,  as  it  were,  until  by  the  act  a 
sort  of  money-box  slit  or  aperture  was  made;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  good  things  were  projected  out  of  it, 
instead  of  anything  being  dropped  in; — that  "twist"  was 
special  to  himself.  He  had  the  patent,  as  it  were,  seeming 
to  speak  round  a  corner,  or  from  behind  his  lip.  When  he 
stepped  on  the  boards,  the  sight  of  that  strangely  modelled 
face  and  the  curious  twang  of  his  note  filled  all  with  dehght. 
His  head,  too,  was  round  as  a  ball,  the  hair  "perky,"  the 
walk  in  keeping. 

Hill,  with  the  rollicking  "  full-moon "  face,  is  of  the 
French  type.  On  that  stage  there  are  and  have  been 
plenty  of  these  large,  unctuous  drolls,  whose  twinkling  eyes 
sparkle  with  fun  and  Falstaffian  humour.  These  seem 
created  to  play  chamberlains,  "  Bailies,"  irate  but  hen- 
pecked monarchs.  Hill's  face  always  overflows  with  fun 
and  jollity.  He  is  especially  ludicrous  in  cases  of  persecu- 
tion, where  he  seems  to  appeal  for  sympathy  but  receives 
none,  as  in  the  piece  of  "  Peacock's  Hohday."  He  be- 
longs, too,  to  the  region  of  old  English  farce,  which  it  is 
not  improbable  may  be  revived  again;  a  kind  of  boisterous 
"rough  and  tumble "  but  funny  concatenation,  which  was 
driven  out  by  the  French  "  Box  and  Cox  "  type  of  pieces. 
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He  can  be  delightfully  stolid,  and  stare  with  a  stupid 
wonder.  His  "  Bailie  "  in  the  "  Bells  of  Corneville  " 
was  a  most  amusing  and  legitimate  performance,  and 
tlioroughly  up  to  the  French  standard.  These  large  full 
faces  might  appear  to  refute  the  theory  laid  down  at  the 
beginning,  that  the  expressive  muscles  and  nerves  should 
be  fined  down.  But  intelligent  and  expressive  eyes  supply 
what  is  wanting.  Nay,  there  is  a  welcome  surprise  and  a 
contrast  from  such  eyes  being  buried,  as  it  were,  in  fleshly 
pits,  little  therefrom  being  expected.  I  recall  a  French 
player  of  this  sort  in  one  of  the  fairy  pieces  at  the  Gaiete, 
with  whom  was  the  character  of  a  German  speaking  the 
usual  German-French.  This  companion  began  to  talk  of 
his  "horses''  instead  of  his  "hair,"  "  chevaux  "  instead  of 
"cheveux,"  with  much  amusing  equivoque.  His  com- 
panion said  not  a  word.  But  the  round,  red  face  con- 
ducted a  perfect  dialogue :  at  first  all  was  hesitation,  un- 
certainty, then  distrust,  suspicion,  then  wonder,  then 
annoyance,  his  friend,  with  some  pique  or  even  contempt 
at  the  lack  of  intelligence,  repeating  with  prodigious 
emphasis  "Sh  vaux,  s  ^  h'  vaux,  sur  ma  tete!"  On  this 
the  round  face  conveyed  terror  as  of  a  lunatic.  This  went 
on  for  some  ten  minutes  or  so,  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
growing  crescendo.  I  suppose  a  more  hilarious  and  enjoy- 
able ten  minutes  could  not  have  been  spent.  All  were  in 
good-humour  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  It  was  a  trifle,  but 
in  it  was  the  basis  of  good  acting. 

Mr.  Vezin  has  well-cut  features  and  great  intelligence,  but 
not  much  play  of  expression.  Mr.  Ryder,  a  few  years  back, 
had  a  fine  physiognomy,  large  features,  full  of  intelligence. 
Mr.  BarrySuUivan  offers  nothing  remarkable  in  this  direction. 
If  others  are  not  named,  it  is  because  they  have  not  made 
this  a  speciality.  Before  me  now  is  a  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  French  players,  and  it  is  amazing  what  a  wealth  of 
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expression   is  contained  in  each  visage.     M.  Got  as  Mer- 
cadet,  with  an    air  of   crafty  persuasion — anxiety  peeping 
through    affected    indifference.       M.    Lassouche,   with    an 
exquisite  finesse  measuring  all  intently,  while  an  epigram 
hovers  on  his  lips.      M.  Delannoy,  a  smooth  round  head 
with  scarcely  a  hair,  yet  for  all  that  so  redeemed  from  the 
benevolent  vacuity  of  the  bald-headed  man,  so  fined  and 
refined,  as  to  make  that  defect  an  advantage;  every  part 
being  tight  and  strained,  and  alive  with  quivering  expres- 
sion.    And  it  is  to  be  noted  in  these  French  players'  faces 
what  a  life  there  is  in  the  lips,  the  idea  being  conveyed 
that  some  jest  or  keen  remark  is  kept  there   caged,  and 
eager  to  break  away.     Here  we  have  M.  Lesueur,  of  the 
Gymnase,  the  typical  old  man  of  the  stage,  decayed,  Vol- 
tairean,  fancying   himself  attractive,    and    speaking   in   a 
husky  plaintive  voice.     Here,  too,  is  M.  Christian,  of  the 
Orfee,    with    a    sniffing    nose,  and    a    curled    mouth    full 
of  sneer,    and    a   kind  of  expression  in  the  bushy  tuft  in 
the  centre  of  his  forehead;  with  M.  Ravel,  of  the  same 
house,  with  an  expression  something  like  that  of  our  "J." 
Clarke,  a  sly  listening  smile,  with  the  head  bent  down.     M. 
Bressant  has  a  quick,  brisk  vitality      M.  Daubray,  of  tlie 
Bouffes,    is   a   robust,    fat,    even    treble-chinned,    sinuous- 
cheeked  mime,  his   mouth  having  a  jug-shaped  corner  to 
speak   out   of,    like    Buckstone's.     M.    Berthellier,   of  the 
Variete's,  recalls  Brough.     The  finest  French  actor's  head 
was  that  of  the  great  Frederick  Lemaitre,  which  was  broad, 
massive,  remarkable  for  the  vast  breadth  of  the  upper  lip, 
with  masses  of  hair  to  match. 

Of  our  actresses'  faces  I  have  not  yet  spoken.  Unhappily 
we  can  have  but  a  meagre  show.  Of  pretty  faces  there 
are  plenty,  but  how  few  of  expression  or  intelligence  ! 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  at  the  moment  perhaps  the  most 
favoured  in  this  line,  though  the  face  itself  is  small  and  the 
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features  marked — not  favourable  conditions,  therefore,  for 
the   footlights.       But   what   interest  and    real   expression 
breathe  from  every  movement — what  tenderness,   what  a 
graceful  sympathetic  figure  !      Her  movements,  too,  impul- 
sive and  girl-like,  each  dictated  by  nature  ;    whilst  playing 
hoyden  or  as  the  boisterous  maiden,  she  always  contrives 
to  awaken    this    sympathy,  as  who   should   say,    "  Below 
there  is  seriousness  and  earnestness;  these  are  but  things 
on  the   surface."     Miss   Ada  Cavendish,   too,  has   a  fine 
classical  face,  but  true  power  of  expression  is  lacking,  as 
well  as  that  power  of  evoking  the  sympathy  of  her  hearers. 
This  may  come  of  consciousness  and  of  trying  to  do  too 
M-ell.     iVlrs.  Vezin  has  a  good  stage  face,  w^orthy  of  the 
sound,  highly  good  acting  she  gives.     Mrs.  Bancroft  is  ever 
satisfactory,  and,  where  piquancy  is  wanted,  has  a  whole 
range   of  expression  ready ;    witness   her   mocking   laugh 
turning  to  gravity,  her  sharp  turns  of  the  head,  her  pert- 
ness,  her  visible  struggles  with  conflicting  feelings,  when  a 
scene  is  going  on,  as  in  "  Sweethearts,"  where  she  wished  to 
call  back  her  lover  and  could  not.     Even  in  her  character 
of  the  adventurous   "Zicka,"her  superiority  was  evident 
when  a  substitute    came  to  take  the   character ;    it   was 
a  different  thing  altogether.     Mrs.  Kendal  is  pleasing  and 
graceful,  and  has  a  charming  moqiieur  smile  and  a  delightful 
laugh.     No  one  could  be  better  suited  to  modern  comedy. 

The  mysteries  of  the  dressing-room  are  wonderful. 
"Making  up"  the  face,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  quite 
an  art,  and  of  late  years  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  finish.  Some  actors  excel  in  it,  having  seized  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  on  whatever  principle  is  involved  in  it.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil  produces  a  series  of  old  or  elderly  faces  sin- 
gularly varied  and  distinct.  Mr.  Flockton  has  also  singular 
skill  in  this  direction  ;  witness  his  wonderful  Italian  Abbe 
in  '•  La  Mortc  Civile."     Beside  false  evebrows  and  other 
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simulated  shapes  of  hair,  the  nose  and  cheeks  can  have 
simulated  flesh  added  !  But  the  useful  Mr.  French,  of  the 
Strand,  furnishes  light,  as  it  were,  on  this  delicate  matter, 
by  the  articles  which  he  sells  : — ■ 

Bhie. — For  unshaven  faces.     This  is  very  necessary  in  luiv  comedy 

c?iaracters. 
Prepared  Burnt  Cork. — For  Negro  Minstrels.     This  article  we  can 

recommend,  as  it  can  be  taken  off  as  easily  as  put  on. 
Carmine. — For  the  face,  and  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  burnt  cork 

in  Negro  characters.     A  most  brilliant  colour. 
Chrome. — For  sallow  complexions,  also  for  lightening  the  eyebrows, 

moustaches,  &c. 
Prepared  Dtitch  Pink. — For  pale,  sallow,  and  wan  complexions. 
Email  Noir.  —  To  stop  out  teeth  for  old-men  characters,  witches,  &c. 

(that  is,  give  the  appearance  of  a  cavity). 
Prepared  Fuller's  Earth. — To  powder  the  face  before  "  making  up." 
Hare' s  Feet. — For  applying  powders  to  the  face,  &c. 
Joining  Paste. — For  joining  bald  fronts  of  wigs  to  the  forehead. 
Mascaro   or    Water    Cosmetique — For   darkening  the  eyebrows  and 

moustaches  without  greasing  them  and  making  them  prominent. 

A  most  useful  article.     It  can  be  applied  by  wetting  in  cold  or 

warm  water. 
Miniature  Puffs. — For  applying  powders  to  the  delicate  parts  of  the 

face. 
Mongolian. — For  Indians,  Mulattoes,  &c. 
Paste  Powder.  — To  enlarge  the  shape  of  the  nose,  for  low  comedy 

characters. 
Ruddy  Rouge. — For  sunburnt  faces.     Most  essential  for  low  comedy, 

country,  or  seaman's  faces. 
Spirit  Gum. — The  best  in  use,  prepared  expressly  for  securing  the 

moustaches,     whiskers,    crape     hair,    &c.,    &c.      Will    adhere 

strongly  in  the  hottest  weather. 
■^^  Skin    Moustache    Masks. — For   hiding  the   moustache    in    powder 

costume  pieces,  Negress  characters,  &c. 
Powdered  Antimony. — For  shading  the  hollows  of  the  eyes,  cheeks, 

&c. 
Prepared  Whiting. — For  pantomimes,   clowns'   faces,   statuary,    &c. 

This  is  not  affected  by  perspiration. 
Theatrical  a7id  Fancy  Costume  Wigs,  S^'c. — The  wigs  are  made  with 
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a  tape  at  the  back,  by  which  means  they  can  be  regulated  to  any 
size.  The  colours  kept  in  most  of  the  following  goods  are 
black,  white,  grey,  light  brown,  dark  brown,  fair,  and  red  : — 
Charles  I.,  flowing  ringlets.  Charles  II.,  dark.  Charles  II.,  light. 
James  II.  Court  wig  with  bag  or  tie.  Brown  George.  Sir 
Teter  Teazle.  Dress  wig,  grey  or  white.  Dress  wig,  other 
colours.  Dress  wig,  very  superior.  Bald  wigs.  Scratch  wigs, 
for  low  comedy.  Box  and  Cox.  Sailor's  black  wig.  Rough 
Irishman.  Flaxen  curled  countiy  boy.  Long  wigs,  suitable 
for  most  Shakespearian  characters.  Long  wigs,  very  superior. 
Nigger,  black  or  grey  bald.  Nigger,  with  Erutus  for  corner-men. 
Nigger,  with  spring  to  fly  up.  Nigger  crape  masks,  a  substitute 
for  blacking  the  face.  Clown.  Pantaloon  wig  and  beard.  Judge. 
Barrister.  Comic  old  man,  bald.  Scalps.  "  Duplex,"  this  wig 
can  either  be  used  as  a  gentleman's  dress-wig  or  lady's. 

Ladies. — Landlady's  comic  front  piece.  Court.  Lady  Teazle. 
Marie  Antoinette.  Charles  II.,  dark.  Charles  II.,  light.  Plain 
long  hair.  Servant,  curled  flaxen.  Mother-in-law.  Negress, 
black  or  grey.     Domino  masks.     Domino  masks,  with  lace. 

Beards. — To  go  round  chin  on  wire.  To  go  round  chin  on  wire, 
superior,  real  hair.  With  moustache,  complete.  With  moustache, 
superior,  real  hair.     Chin  pieces,  for  low  comedy,  on  gauze. 

IV/iiskers.— On  wire.  On  wire,  superior,  real  hair.  With  mous- 
tache on  wire.  With  moustache,  on  wire,  superior,  real  hair. 
Mutton  chop  on  gauze.  Comic  old  man.  Sailor's  (to  go  under 
the  chin,  on  wire. 

Craf'e  Hair. — For  making  false  whiskers,  moustaches,  <S;c. 
Colours — black,  white,  light  brown,  dark  brown,  iron  grey, 
and  red.  The  above  only  sold  in  yards.  Ginger  Red,  6d.  per 
half  yard. 

§ 
The  profession  of  the  player  at  the  present  time  is  so  flour- 
ishing, and  the  pubhc  is  so  eager  to  welcome  genuine  talent, 
that  the  actor  of  the  first  rank  may  indulge  himself  in  these 
refined  and  costly  tastes  with  security.  The  salaries  enjoyed 
now  have  risen  enormously  during  the  last  ten  years.  Fifteen 
pounds  a  week  used  to  be  considered  a  fair  salary  for  any 
leading  actor  not  a  star.     Now  the   same  performer  will 
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receive  double  that  sum,  and  even  more.  The  truth  is,  the 
well-trained  and  popular  comedian  is  scarce  and  in  demand. 
The  list  could  be  run  oft"  in  a  few  moments.  Leaving  aside 
actor-managers  and  stars,  there  is  only  Messrs.  Arthur 
Cecil,  Clayton,  Brough,  Coghlan,  Ashley,  Hill,  Righton, 
Paulton,  Forbes  Robertson,  Henry  Neville,  Terriss, 
Bellew,  Warner,  and  one  or  two  more ;  and  of  an  older  school, 
Howe,  Farren,  and  Everill;  little  more  than  a  dozen.  All  these 
may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  -£t,o  a  week,  though  some 
would  exceed  and  others  be  below  that  figure.  Thirty  pounds 
a  week  would  represent  ;>^rooo,  allowing  for  rdacJics  and 
conges.  The  leading  and  most  popular  actress  of  the  day  is 
said  to  receive  £\o  2.  night  besides  a  benefit.  There  are 
certain  star  performers  who  seem  to  enjoy  a  steady  popu- 
larity in  the  provinces,  such  as  Mr.  Toole,  Barry  Sullivan, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Sothern  ;  and  these,  "  sharing  "  the  theatre 
after  expenses,  must'make  enormous  gains  ;  with  good  houses 
;^3oo  or  ;,^4oo  a  week.  Some  of  these  fortunate  persons 
must  have  earned  during  the  flush  of  their  popularity  some 
^10,000  or  ^12,000  a  year. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  nearly  all  actors  of  the  first 
rank  have  been  dilettanti,  and  have  shown  elegant  taste  in 
the  collection  of  books,  or  pictures,  or  virtu.  Garrick  was 
the  patron  of  painters;  and  his  handsome  house  on  the 
Adelphi  Terrace,  built  for  him  by  the  Brothers  Adam, and  now 
in  the  occupation  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Literary  Fund,"  has  a 
ceiling  painted  in  the  French  style,  and  its  walls  covered 
with  pictures  for  which  he  had  given  commissions  to  Zofifany, 
Hogarth,  and  others.  The  clioice  taste  and  erudition  which 
directed  the  formation  of  his  library  is  attested  by  the 
catalogue,  which  shows  how  well  skilled  he  was  in  the 
lore  of  early  editions  of  the  dramatists  and  other  writers. 
Kemble  had  the  same  taste:  his  rare  library  now 
belongs  to  the   Duke  of  Devonshire.     The  late   Charles 
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Mathews,  himself  an  excellent  artist  and  arcliitect,  had 
formed  at  his  house  in  Belgrave  Road  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  hric-a-brac,  not  indeed  of  any  conspicuous 
merit,  but  showing  a  nice  taste.  To  his  father  was  owing 
the  well-known  Garrick  Club  Galler)-.  Many  of  the  actors 
cultivate  their  elegant  tastes,  and  the  interior  of  their 
mansions  have  been  formally  described,  and  lift  the  curtain 
of  some  interesting  "  interiors."  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Sothern 
have  been  thus  described,  as  well  as  "  one  highly  popular  and 
well  graced  actor,  whose  modest-looking  turn  out  is  found  at 
the  corner  of  Bond  Street,  facing  Long's  Hotel.  In  all  that 
concerns  the  lessee-actor  of  the  Lyceum  the  public  takes 
deep  interest,"  says  the  pleasant  chronicler  of  ■'  The  AVorld," 
who  notes  how  actors,  as  a  general  rule,  live  far  away  from 
their  theatres,  coming  in  from  St.  John's  Wood  or  Brompton, 
or  from  beyond  Islington  even.* 

"Some  four-and-twenty  years  ago  Brompton  was  the 
favourite  quarter.  In  the  Square  lived  "  Old  Farren,"  the 
Keeleys,  Buckston,  and  the  Wigans.  ''  Between  Gore  Lodge, 
the  boundary-line  on  the  west,  with  Charles  Mathews  and 
Madame  Vestris  for  its  inhabitants,  and  a  little  low-roofed 
white-faced  house,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
masnificent  mansions,  but  which  was  erst  the  modest  home 
of  Listen,  there  were  Paul  Bedford  in  Albert  Terrace, 
Edward  Wright  in  Strawberry  Vale,  Miss  Woolgar  in  Beau- 
fort Street,  Drinkwater  Meadows  at  the  Grange,  and  a  host 
of  smaller  theatrical  fry,  who  might  be  seen  late  in  the 
afternoon  making  their  way  into  town,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  the  omnibus  drivers,  who  took  a  never-ceasing  interest  in 
them,  and  invariably  called  the  attention  of  the  occupants 
of  the  box-seat  to  their  presence.  Next  to  the  south-western 
suburbs  the  Bloomsbury  district  was  perhaps  most  favoured 

*  See  the  long  series  of  the  ''i  Celebrities  at  Home,"  in  Mr.  Yates' 
jouinal,  "  Tiie  Woild." 
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by  actors  ;  the  Charles  Keans  living  in  Torrington  Square, 
J.  P.  Harley  in  Gower  Street,  Leigh  Murray  in  Queen 
Square,  and  James  Wallack  in  Caroline  Street. 

The  same  writer  describes  the  abode  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  performer  of  the  day.  "  The 
ordinary  trophies  of  the  upholsterer's  art  are  indeed  to  be 
found  in  the  tragedian's  dining-room,  and  in  the  room 
where  he  courts  his  slumbers — if  rumour  is  to  be  believed, 
not  until  long  after  ordinary  mortals  are  at  rest.  But  his 
study,  his  sanctum,  the  room  in  which  he  sits  deep  into  the 
night,  reading  or  musing  or  chatting — if  the  odd  intermit- 
tent fragments  of  criticism,  of  anecdote,  of  inquiry,  can  be 
described  by  so  bald  a  word — has  in  its  appearance  much 
that  is  quaint  and  special.  It  has  a  somewhat  sombre  air  ; 
for  the  London  sunlight,  never  too  brilliant,  is  further 
modified  by  having  to  find  its  way  through  windows  of 
stained  glass.  Nowhere  could  be  found  a  more  perfect 
example  of  the  confusion  and  neglect  of  order  in  which 
the  artistic  mind  delights.  It  is  visible  everywhere — in  the 
yawning  gaps  in  the  bookshelves,  from  which  the  volumes 
now  strewing  the  floor  have  been  hastily  dragged  for 
reference  or  study  ;  in  the  rucks  and  folds  of  the  huge  tiger- 
skin  rug,  which  has  suffered  grievously  under  the  impatient 
trampings  of  its  owner ;  in  the  table  pushed  on  one  side, 
and  groaning  under  its  accumulated  litter  of  books,  prints, 
MSS. — what  an  enormous  amount  of  dormant  talent  may 
there  not  be  in  these  MSS.  with  which  a  favourite  actor  is 
so  piteously  pelted  ! — its  blotting-book,  gaping  inkstand,  and 
chevaux  defrise  of  pens.  The  piano  is  open.  At  the  stool  is  a 
large  brown-paper  package,  obviously  boxes  of  cigars.  A 
Louis-Quinze  clock  ticks  from  an  unsuspected  corner  ;  a  itw 
antique  chairs  shrug  their  high  shoulders,  as  though  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  confusion  ;  and  the  broad  sofa 
seems,  from  the  variety  of  its  contents,   to  have  lost  its 
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identity,  and  to  be  undecided  whether  it  was  intended  for  a 
wardrobe,  a  bookcase,  or  a  portfolio.  On  the  walls  are  to 
be  found  many  a  vera  effigies  of  the  owner's  friends,  both 
public  and  private,  but — noteworthy  fact  when  the  owner 
is  an  actor — no  portrait  of  himself.  Here  is  a  proof  of 
Maclise's  splendid  representation  of  the  play-scene  in 
'  Hamlet ; '  here  are  prints  of  Paul  Delaroche's  '  Last 
Banquet '  of  the  Girondins,  and  of  Richelieu  sailing  in  his 
barge;  here,  with  an  autograph  inscription  'a  1'  amico 
Irving,'  is  a  portrait  of  Rossi,  the  Italian  tragedian,  as  Nero  ; 
here,  with  the  fragment  of  a  pleasant  note,  is  a  clever  sketch 
by  John  Tenniel,  showing  his  notion  for  the  armour  of 
Othello.  In  the  space  betv/een  two  doors  hangs  a  copy  of 
that  marvellous  photograph  of  Charles  Dickens,  taken  on 
his  last  visit  to  New  York  by  Gurney,  in  which  the  furrows, 
deeply  graven  by  time  and  trouble  and  hard  work,  are  so 
pitilessly  rendered,  but  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory likeness  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  his  later 
years.  Close  by  is  a  medallion  of  Emile  Devrient,  another 
of  Charles  Young  by  ]\Iarochetti,  and  a  splendid  head  of 
Sir  John  Herschel. 

"The  owner  of  these  rooms  is  just  now  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  London.  As  he  jerks  along  the  street  with 
league-devouring  stride,  his  dark  long  hair  hanging  over 
his  shoulders,  his  look  dreamy  and  absent,  his  cheeks  wan 
and  thin,  the  slovenly  air  with  which  his  clothes  are  worn 
in  contrast  with  tlieir  fashionable  cut,  people  turn  to  stare 
after  him,  and  tell  each  other  who  he  is.  The  dilettante 
givers  of  breakfasts  and  the  huntresses  of  two-legged  lions 
struggle  for  his  company;  and  he  bestows  it  upon  them 
now  and  then,  though  he  is  happier  with  an  old  friend  and 
a  cigar  and  a  long  talk,  deep  into  the  night,  of  the  ups  and 
downs,  the  incomings  and  the  outgoings,  tlie  mysterious 
workings  of  that  profession  which  he  follows  and  loves." 

I 
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In  this  somewhat  minute  description  the  last  sentence 
may  be  endorsed  by  those  who  know  its  subject  best,  and 
can  testify  to  those  long  nights  when  "  we  have  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,"  and  beyond  midnight  into  dawn. 

Another  picture,  but  of  a  different  kind,  presents  us  with 
an  English  actor  in  a  most  pleasing  and  interesting  view, 
and  would  have  delighted  the  amiable  Elia  himself,  who,  it 
will  be  recollected,  speaks  of  Quick  as  "the  retired  Dio- 
cletian of  Islington."  "  Nine  miles  west  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  near  the  Thames,  lives  a  veteran  actor.  There 
he  is,  as  we  enter  by  the  little  door  in  the  garden-wall,  in 
b.is  serge  gardening  suit,  looking  very  unlike  the  Joseph 
Surface,  the  Archer,  the  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  the  Jacques, 
the  Benedict,  with  whom  we  have  been  familiar.  There  is, 
perhaps,  just  a  suspicion  of  the  'stage  strut'  as  he  walks 
across  the  lawn  to  bid  us  welcome.  There  is  an  acre  and 
a  quarter,  he  explains  to  us,  and  he  keeps  it  in  order  en- 
tirely without  help.  And  in  such  wonderful  order  is  it  kept 
that  it  means  no  mere  playing  at  gardening.  'Thirty  years 
ago,'  he  tells  us,  '  when  I  first  took  this  cottage,  the  place 
was  a  wilderness.  Some  fellow  who  couldn't  pay  his  debts 
was  hiding  here  from  his  creditors,  and  he  let  everything 
go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  cut  down  the  trees  for  firewood. 
He  spared  that  cedar,  thank  God,  and  it  is  about  three 
hundred  years  old.  In  the  autumn  it  is  a  sight  to  see, 
covered  with  golden  cones.  But  come  and  look  round 
my  little  garden,  and  see  what  thirty  years'  work  has  made 
of  a  wilderness.'  We  walk  across  a  beautifully  kept  lawn, 
studded  with  flower  beds  and  ornamented  with  handsome 
shrubs,  to  the  rosary.  Here  are  about  two  hundred  rose- 
trees,  and  a  long  alley  formed  of  rustic  woodwork — 'All 
put  together  by  myself,'  explains  our  actor-gardener — com- 
pletely covered  by  climbing  roses.  The  trimming  of  these 
alone  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  skill  and  patience.     Then 
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we  wind  about  through  a  shrubbery  which  seems  an  acre 
in  itself,  so  cleverly  is  it  planned,  and  get  a  view  through 
an  arch  of  trees  every  now  and  then  of  some  picturesque 
mound  made  of  rockwork  and  ferns  and  ivy  and  ground 
juniper,  with  the  primrose  and  celandine  and  periwinkle 
peeping  out  from  corners.  Then  we  come  upon  pretty 
alcoves  formed  of  rustic-work  and  ivy  and  climbing-roses, 
all  done  by  the  same  hand.  We  rest  in  one  of  these  for  a 
little  while,  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  structure  is 
formed  completely  of  old  roots,  'which  belonged  to  the 
trees  that  fellow  cut  dowm,  and  which  I  grubbed  up  with 
my  own  hands  ;  they  are  all  placed  together  without  a  nail.' 
And  then  reverently  we  are  told  that  the  bench  on  which 
we  are  sitting  was  a  beam  taken  from  the  room  in  which 
David  Garrick  died.  We  pass  on  through  more  winding 
alleys  to  the  fruit-garden,  which  shows  signs  of  careful 
pruning;  and  thence  to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  aspara- 
gus-beds and  peas  and  other  vegetables  are  all  that  should 
be.  Here  we  notice  the  mossy  paths  which  we  find  the 
gardener  lovingly  cultivates.  Not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen  in 
them,  and  they  are  pleasanter  to  the  tread  than  the  softest 
carpet.  Every  little  odd  corner  is  cultivated  and  made  to 
look  pretty,  so  that  we  come  unexj)ectedly  upon  bits  of 
rustic-work  and  rockeries  and  logeries  and  mossy  banks 
even  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Then  w^e  come  upon  a  little 
Swiss  house,  containing  a  couple  of  rooms  where  smokers 
can  lounge.  'I  built  it  all  myself,'  says  the  actor,  'and 
you'd  never  guess  what  those  bits  of  wood  were  formerly,' 
pointing  to  circular  pieces  cut  in  various  lengths  to  form  a 
pattern  over  all  the  front  of  the  house.  We  cannot  guess. 
'Broom-handles  from  the  brewery!'  we  are  told  trium- 
phantly. It  is  evident  that  our  actor-gardener  is  also  a 
skilful  carpenter.  Then  we  see  the  fowl-house — 'designed 
and  built  by  myself — where  the  fowls  seem  to  have  a  com- 
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fortable  time  of  it;  and  the  wood-house,  where  piles   of 
wood,  all  cut,  lie  ready  for  burning. 

"The  cottage  where  the  actor  lives — or  we  might  say 
sleeps,  for  he  lives  almost  in  his  garden  when  he  is  not  on 
the  stage — is  an  old  building  of  about  the  time  of  James 
II.,  and  the  back  part  is  probably  even  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  older.  A  splendid  wistaria  covers  the  front,  the 
largest  we  have  ever  seen,  which  was,  the  owner  is  informed, 
■  one  of  the  first  two  brought  over  to  England  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  other  being  in  Kew  Gardens.  A  gnarled 
medlar-tree,  about  three  hundred  years  old,  looks  pic- 
turesque on  the  lawn  in  front.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
trees  have  been  planted  by  the  actor,  and  planted  with  such 
taste,  and  tended  with  such  care,  that  he  may  well  boast,  as 
he  does,  that  many  of  them  are  as  fine  as  any  of  the  sort  in 
Kew  Gardens.  There  is  none  of  the  stiff  mosaic  gardening 
which  is  so  fashionable  ;  bedding-plants  find  their  place, 
but  are  not  made  the  chief  care.  Old-fashioned  mixed 
borders  prevail,  where  perennials,  that  succeed  one  another 
in  all  seasons,  bloom  and  give  out  delicious  scents.  To 
keep  in  order,  unaided,  such  a  garden  as  this,  is  no  mean 
task.  Taste  and  judgment  are  required,  skill  and  patience, 
hard  labour  and  resistance  to  the  extremes  of  weather. 
'  When  I  once  begin  to  work  in  bad  weather,  I  dare  not 
stand  still,  because  I  am  fearful  of  taking  cold,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  keep  my  voice  in  order  for  the 
stage.  I  change  all  my  clothes  directly  I  go  into  the  house.' 
Such  is  the  actor-gardener  who  has  amused  the  public  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  little  door 
in  the  ivy-grown  wall,  we  felt  that  we  had  seen  six  acres 
instead  of  one,  so  diversified  and  cleverly  planned  is  this 
actor's  paradise."  * 

The  theatrical  reader  will  at  once  recognise  the  origin 
*  From  Mr.  Yates'  journal,  "  The  World." 
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of  this  most  pleasing  sketch,  the  painstaking,  conscientious, 
and  admirable  performer,  who  for  so  long  lent  honour  and 
respectability  to  the  old  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  who, 
schooled  in  the  best  traditions  of  acting,  gave  vitality  and 
colour  to  the  admirable  old  comedies  of  last  century. 


Actors,  as  a  body,  are  persons  of  artistic  tastes  and 
accomplishments  to  a  degree  that  will  surprise  many.  In 
this  respect  they  are  far  in  advance  of  other  professions. 
Among  barristers,  for  instance,  the  names  of  barely  half 
a  dozen  recur  who  are  thus  distinguished,  while  in  the 
medical  profession  the  dearth  is  even  greater,  though, 
indeed,  the  name  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  one  of  the  first 
of  living  etchers,  is  a  host.  Some  actors  indeed  are  elegant 
in  their  tastes.  They  sing,  play,  "  collect  "  with  discrimina- 
tion, paint,  and  model,  thus  making  their  already  inter- 
esting profession  more  interesting.  Of  late  years  this  ro/e 
has  become  more  marked  and  significant,  owing  to  the 
higher  estimation  in  which  the  profession  is  now  held, 
and  the  number  of  educated  men  who  have  adopted  it. 
•An  element  also  to  be  fairly  considered,  even  at  the  risk  of 
imparting  a  snobbish  flavour,  is  the  number  of  well-born 
persons  who  now  belong  to  its  ranks  or  who  are  associated 
with  it.  This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  case  when  the 
standard  has  been  kept  high  and  the  drama  proper  made 
the  chief  aim  ;  but  when  the  mere  spectacular  element  is 
prominent,  and  the  vulgarities  of  burlesque  are  emphasised, 
there  is  no  place  for  taste  or  culture.  The  stage  under  the 
best  conditions  is  as  "liberal"  a  profession  as  any  other. 
It  may  indeed  disdain  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  persons 
connected  with  noble  families  enrolled  in  its  ranks, but  it  may 
at  the  same  time  point  to  them  as  a  homage  to  its  attraction 
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and  its  dignity.  It  might  indeed  cause  a  smile  to  learn 
that  not  long  since  a  nobleman's  son  and  heir  was  earning 
his  bread  as  a  clown  at  one  of  the  theatres  "over  the 
water  ; "  but  he  was  a  good  and  successful  clown,  and  a 
clown  is  a  very  genuine  character,  and  may  be  considered 
an  actor.  He  entered  into  the  character  heartily,  and  won, 
or  wins  still,  deserved  success.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
particularise,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  foremost 
actors  are  now  what  is  styled  officially  "gentlemen's  sons." 
To  return,  however,  to  the  question  of  accomplishments 
and  artistic  tastes,  a  very  palpable  proof  of  this  was  offered 
last  year,  when,  in  the  height  of  season,  Mr.  Anson  opened 
an  exhibition  in  Bond  Street  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
by  actors  and  others  connected  with  the  profession.  It 
was  most  interesting,  and  some  of  the  works  were  of  great 
merit.  This  collection  included  nearly  three  hundred 
specimens,  of  which  some  were  furnished  by  professionals, 
but  about  two-thirds  were  the  work  of  actors  of  this  gene- 
ration. It  is  curious  to  find  that  there  is  a  greater  per- 
centage of  artistic  work  furnished  by  comedians  and  pan- 
tomimists  than  by  any  others.  Thus  we  have  George 
Giddens,  Mr.  Paulton,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs.  Keeley,  Mr. 
Jeafferson,  and  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Yokes,  one  of  the  Majiltons,  Mr.  D'Auban,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  George  Conquest,  who  does 
such  marvels  with  traps,  and  is  not  only  a  painter,  but  a 
modeller,  a  comedian,  a  writer  of  dramas  and  pantomimes, 
and  a  pantominiist  of  the  first  order.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Kendal,  who,  like  his  wife,  is  a  good  musician ;  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward,  who  came  from  the  Opera,  and  who  can 
sing,  act,  and  draw  ;  INIr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Mead  of  the 
Lyceum ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett,  the  husband  of  Miss  Jennie 
Lee ;  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Miss  Ella  Dietz,  Mr.  A.  Bishop, 
]\Iiss  Swanborough,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  with  the  sons  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Sothern  and  Euckstone.     All  these  send  con- 
tributions, and  may  certainly  be  ranked  as  artists. 


One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  of  the  visit  of  that 
strange  artiste,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  was  the  somewhat  naive 
exhibition  of  her  talents  in  other  directions.  Securing  a 
public  room  in  Piccadilly,  she  invited  all  the  notables  and 
connoisseurs  to  an  afternoon  reception,  to  come  and  admire 
her  powers  as  a  painter  and  sculptor.  For  two  or  three 
hours  there  streamed  in  here  a  crowd  of  all  the  curious, 
and  the  "^ne  Jleur"  of  all  that  was  distinguished  in 
London. 

That  this  exhibition  had  great  merit  and  greater  interest 
was  incontestable.  It  was  strange  to  see  this  frail  being 
standing  leaning  on  her  cane,  and  receiving  the  company 
with  a  naive  and  truly  French  unconsciousness  of  the  claim 
for  recognition  of  her  merits.  But,  says  the  Jate  j\Ir.  Tom 
Taylor,  who  was  seen  in  animated  conversation  with  the 
artist  for  the  best  part  of  the  time,  and  nevertheless  criticised 
her  works  with  a  strict  impartiality,  the  "  exhibition  was  more 
to  be  considered  a  concession  to  public  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  this  variously  accomplished  lady  than  as  a  challenge  to 
criticism.  Looking  at  the  frail  and  diaphanous  creature, 
who,  under  the  white  veil  of  Phedre,  seems  scarcely  to  have 
strength  to  utter  her  last  faltering  words  of  remorseful  con- 
fession, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  finds  time  and  strength, 
not  only  for  the  labours  of  the  theatre,  but  for  mastering 
as  much  as  she  here  shows  herself  to  have  mastered  of  the 
difficult  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  without  taking  into 
account  her  private  drawing-room  performances,  her  con- 
tributions to  the  press,  descriptive  and  art-critical,  and  the 
constant  stream  of  society  which  sets  in  to  her  salou."     He 
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added,  that  he  could  "  say  generally  that  evidences  of 
ability  and  even  vocation  for  both  sculpture  and  painting 
are  apparent  in  Miille.  Bernhardt's  work,  among  all  the 
signs  of  insufficient  practice  and  imperfect  training.  Her 
busts  in  particular,  of  which  there  are  five — a  head  of  M. 
Emile  de  Girardin,  another  of  M.  W.  Busnach,  the  adapter 
of  M.  Zola's  '  i\ssommoir,'  and  a  third  of  M.  Dugas  {ancien 
depufe),  with  two  female  busts,  one  a  literal  portrait  of 
Mdlle.  G.,  the  other  a  more  ideally  treated  head  of  Mdlle. 
Regina  Bernhardt — are  very  spirited  and  lifelike,  and  be- 
tray but  little  of  the  immaturity  that  might  be  expected  ; 
while  the  reduction  of  her  large  group  '  Apres  la  Tempete,' 
a  drowned  fisher-boy  on  the  knees  of  his  mother,  though  a 
palpable  echo  of  the  famous  'Pieta'  of  Michael  Angelo;  a 
small  head  of  an  infant  Bellona  crowned  with  snakes;  and 
a  statuette  of  a  crouching  Jester,  show  an  aptitude  for 
composition,  if  not  powers  of  invention,  still  more  uncom- 
mon. The  first  obtained  an  honourable  mention  among 
the  sculpture  of  the  Universal  Exposition." 

The  bronze  bust  of  Girardin  was  indeed  a  very  striking 
performance,  every  bump  and  line  being  brought  out  with 
an  effective  vigour.  This  effect  was  helped  by  the  studious 
fashion  in  which  it  was  affixed  to  a  sort  of  stand,  being  cut 
off  roughly  at  the  neck.  The  pictures,  it  must  be  confessed, 
did  not  equally  impress  too  much  stress,  as  is  the  fashion  in 
France  now,  being  laid  on  rich  frames.  "  Since  sculpture," 
the  critic  goes  on,  "  to  a  certain  point  is  easier  than  painting, 
it  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  evidences  of 
immaturity  and  imperfection  should  be  more  visible  in 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt's  pictures  than  in  her  plastic  portraits.  A 
tone-study  of  an  old  Breton  woman  (15);  the  study  of  a  head, 
called  '  La  Dormeuse '  (3),  a  sleeping  blonde  in  white,  very 
agreeable  and  transparent  in  colour  and  delicate  in  drawing  ; 
a  life-size  Eastern  head  of  a  'Marchande  de  Palmes'  (i);  and 
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a  small  half-length  of  a  young  lady  in  black  velvet,  entitled 
'  Retour  de  I'Eglise  '  (6),  all  show  a  true  feeling  for  colour 
and  a  far  more  considerable  mastery  of  the  processes  of 
painting  than  we  should  have  looked  for  in  the  work  of  one 
whose  studies  in  that  art  were  not  taken  up  till  after  she 
had  acquired  her  proficiency  in  modelling,  and  all  whose 
studies  in  both  arts  must  have  been  included  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  other  studies  and  sketches  are  less  remarkable." 
The  catalogue,  headed  by  her,  characteristically,  "  Qiiand 
meme"  which  might  be  paraphrased,  "  Win  anyhow  !  "  con- 
tained sixteen  pictures  and  nine  sculptures. 

§ 

In  all  French  theatres  the  leading  artists  take  a  pride  in 
fitting  up  their  dressing-rooms  in  sumptuous  and  even  extra- 
vagant style.  A  writer  lately  thus  described  what  he  saw: — 
"  The  mirrors,  and  especially  the  ones  in  the  ballerhies' 
'  review '  saloons,  are  the  best  St.  Gobain  has  yet  turned 
out.  They  each  cover  a  side-wall.  A  complicated  system 
of  lights,  top,  side,  and  foot,  and  a  limelight,  function  in 
connection  with  every  big  mirror.  Should  fire  break  out, 
there  are  cocks  with  whicii  to  turn  on  water.  j\Iy  cicerone 
was  sorry  I  could  not  see  the  plans.  '  Tiiat  wooden  parti- 
tion,' he  said,  when  we  entered  a  prima  donna's  apartment, 
*  will  be  padded  with  satin.  We  shall  have  loges  for  blondes, 
for  brunettes,  and  for  intermediate  tints.'  Dark  beauties' 
chambers  will  be  upholstered  with  buttercup-yellow  tufted 
with  black,  and  those  of  fair-haired  singers  with  blue  ami 
buttercup,  or  with  tender  green  and  pale  pink.  A  prima 
donna  signing  a  long  engagement  is,  of  course,  to  have  the 
faculty  of  refurnishing  and  putting  up  fixtures  she  may  fancy. 
The  mantelpieces  on  the  first  floor  are  of  choice  marble  and 
not  less  choice  sculpture.     Those  for  the  use  of  the  stars  of 
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the  lyric  stage  are  a  trifle  more  severe  than  in  the  chambers 
reserved  for  successful  votaries  of  Terpsichore.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  ballet  will  wash  and  dress  in  a  room  about 
the  height,  length,  and  half  the  breadth  of  the  Zodiac  Hall 
of  the  Grand  Hotel.  This  room  somehow  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  stable.  The  two  rows  of  washstands  run- 
ning from  end  to  end  correspond  to  the  mangers.  It  will 
be  warmed  with  hot  flues  and  lighted  from  above.  When 
occupied  by  the  corps  de  ballet,  I  can  fancy  it  becoming  a 
disorderly  den.  Over  each  stand  there  is  an  open  press,  in 
which  the  dancer  can  stow  away  her  haresfoot  rouge  brush, 
her  gallipots,  and  pouncet-boxes,  'Beneath  there  is  a  cup- 
board with  two  compartments,  one  of  which  is  for  street, 
and  the  other  for  theatrical  clothing." 

In  certain  recent  French  novels  written  by  the  chief 
professors  of  what  is  called  the  Naturalist  School,  details  are 
given  of  what  may  be  styled  this  "  dressing-room  "  life,  and 
which  shows  a  state  of  manners  as  diseased  and  morbid  as 
it  is  undramatic.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  theatrical  life, 
and  the  man  of  fashion  is  privileged  to  have  the  entree  to 
the  loge. 

Life  in  the  coulisses  is  very  different  in  Paris  to  what  it  is 
in  England.  In  Paris  a  visit  "  behind  the  scenes  "  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  going  to  the  theatre  ;  the  dressing-rooms, 
the  foyer  de  da7ise,  &c.,  are  all  part  of  the  show.  In  England 
it  is  all  prosaic  enough. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  aspect 
of  a  great  Paris  opera-house,  very  inspiring  even  to  bhue 
habitues,  when  imperial  visitors  are  expected  to  occupy  the 
grand  loge  on  the  left,  and  the  stalls  below  are  crowded  to 
the  full,  and  the  balcony  tiers  are  peopled  with  noble  ladies, 
round  whom  float  clouds  of  snowy  muslin,  all  so  many 
pictures  in  gorgeous  gold  and  crimson  setting.  There  is  a 
flood  of  white  subdued  light  from  lustres  diffusing  every- 
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thing.  The  grand  army  in  tlie  orchestra,  ranged  in  many 
long  files  behind  each  other,  are  arrayed  in  gala  costume — 
white  ties  and  evening  garments — to  do  honour  to  the 
august  presence  on  the  left,  soon  expected  to  be  here.  Ly 
and  by,  a  rustle  and  general  flutter  running  round,  and 
upturning  of  faces  in  \\\q  parterre,  betoken  that  beneath  the 
golden  crown  and  bee-sprinkled  draperies  of  the  grand  lege, 
visitors  have  arrived,  and  are  bestowing  themselves  in  their 
places.  Those  who  sit  opposite  can  discern,  through  the 
open  door,  the  tall  figure  of  a  Cent  Garde  keeping  watch 
and  ward  in  the  corridor.  After  an  instant's  further  delay, 
the  chef  appears  suddenly  in  the  orchestra — a  man  with 
high  bald  crown  and  spectacles.  He  opens  his  music 
hastily,  and,  looking  around  him,  lifts  his  baton  in  the  air. 
Then,  one,  two,  three,  and  from  a  lone,  mysterious  corner 
rises  the  subdued  tremolo  of  the  drum.  An  exciting,  soul- 
stirring  moment  that,  if  it  be  the  first  night  of  a  new  opera 
— M.  Verdi's  "  Vepres,"  say — in  which  the  Parisian  public 
takes  exceeding  delight. 

Supposing  it  now  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  opening 
act,  and  that  the  parties  who  purvey  that  ingenious  sheet, 
"  L'Entreacte,"  the  evening  journals,  and  lorgnettes,  are  all 
busy  with  their  callings,  the  curious  stranger,  looking  about 
him,  will  note  that  many  are  deep  in  those  evening  papers, 
and  that  many  more  seats  are  void,  and  garnished  round 
curiously  with  a  ligature  formed  of  a  white  handkerchief. 
This  is  but  a  sign  that  the  absence  of  the  late  occupant  is 
only  temporary,  and  that  he  will  shortly  return  and  resume 
his  rights.  But  he  will  likewise  be  attracted  by  a  door 
towards  the  right  of  the  orchestra  opening  every  now  and 
then,  and  swinging  to  behind  men  of  all  ages  and  qualities. 
That  swinging  door,  he  will  be  told,  leads  to  the  mystic 
regions  of  the  coulisses.  Those  gentlemen  have  perpetual 
ejitree  behind  the  scenes,  and  it  is  by  them,  most  likely, 
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that  the  white  mementoes  have  been  left  on  iht  parterre 
seats. 

Behind  that  awful  door  sits  always  a  stern  Cerberus — 
stern,  that  is,  to  all  who  come  without  just  title  of  entrv, 
but  otherwise  endowed  with  persuasive  and  insinuating 
manners.  To  those  whose  names  are  wanting  on  the  little 
roll  that  hangs  before  him,  neither  prayers,  nor  soothing 
persuasion,  nor  gold  itself,  can  open  the  passage.  That  man 
is  known  to  be  incorruptible. 

Supposing,  however,  the  stranger  to  have  cemented 
friendly  relations  with  one  of  the  orchestra,  or  that  the 
director  has  furnished  him  with  a  passport,  he  will  find  him- 
self, after  a  few  steps  forward,  in  a  very  strange  and  novel 
scene.  Here  is  a  flood  of  people  newly  entered  by  that 
same  swinging  door,  who  are  now  busy  seeking  out  their 
own  friends  and  familiars.  Great  toppling  structures  are 
being  moved  forward  by  strong  arms  to  the  front.  Here  are 
singers  walking  to  and  fro  chanting  their  parts  softly  to 
"themselves ;  ballerinas  disporting  fancifully,  for  practice 
sake,  in  the  centre  of  the  stage;  captains  of  firemen,  with 
their  lieutenants  and  subordinates,  prying  curiously  into 
out-of-the-way  corners  and  byplaces ;  the  director  himself, 
walking  up  and  down  thoughtfully,  in  charming  spirits  if 
the  house  be  crowded  to  inconvenience.  There  must  be 
added  to  this  a  perfect  Babel  of  many  tongues,  of  words 
of  command,  angry  chiding,  and  inextinguishable  laughter 
from  the  lively  groups  scattered  over  the  stage.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  a  voice  is  heard  sounding  clear  above  the 
storm,  "  Clear  the  stage !  the  curtain  is  about  to  rise." 
Clouds  of  muslin  float  away  airily  to  the  side.  Gradually 
the  little  groups  are  broken  up,  and  a  stream  of  habitues 
begins  to  flow  back  steadily  through  the  swinging  door. 
There  are  signs  of  life  to  be  seen  in  the  prompter's  little 
music  book,  opening,  as  it  were,   of  itself.     The  chef  re- 
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appears  in  his  place,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  opening  of  act 
the  second. 

There  are,  however,  certain  risks  and  ills  which  inexpe- 
rienced coulisses  visitors  are  in  some  measure  heir  to.  The 
huge  balance-weights  swinging  overhead  have  been  known 
to  give  way,  and  come  crashing  down  with  terrific  effect. 
Now  and  then  cords  and  blocks  drop  from  above  with  a 
stray  man  occasionally.  Sometimes  a  trap  will  open 
suddenly  at  the  feet  of  a  curious  observer,  and,  if  he  be 
tempted  to  look  down  and  see  what  may  be  coming  next, 
he  may  perhaps  find  himself  a  cheval  on  some  construction, 
and  borne  aloft  to  the  clouds — thus,  for  once  in  his  life, 
reahsing  his  apotheosis.  The  toe  of  a  pirouetting  danseuse 
has  before  now  done  great  mischief  to  a  bystander's  phy- 
sios;nomv.  Therefore  has  it  been  held  that  the  foremost 
portion  of  the  stage — namely,  that  nearest  to  the  curtain — 
is  the  most  secure  and  furthest  removed  from  peril. 

Far  behind,  beyond  even  the  remotest  flat,  may  be  noted 
two  other  doors,  each  leading  to  more  regions  of  mystery. 
One  of  these  opens  into  the  dancers'  hall  and  tiring-rooms, 
the  other  into  that  set  apart  for  the  singers.  The  latter  is  a 
bald  and  desolate-looking  apartment,  its  only  furniture  being 
a  single  pianoforte  and  a  few  benches.  For  hither  resort, 
each  in  their  turn,  the  leading  artistes,  to  make  their  early 
repetitions  of  the  new  opera,  the  vtaestro  himself  presiding. 
But,  in  the  other  salle — that  on  the  right — the  proceedings 
are  of  a  more  stirring  and  enlivening  quality.  It  is  always 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  garnished  plentifully  with  hand- 
some looking-glasses  reaching  to  the  floor.  Here  congre- 
gate the  danseuses  and  their  intimates  in  noisy  groups. 
Ambassadors,  ministers,  peers,  deputies,  and  marshals  of 
France,  are  to  be  seen  here  night  after  night.  Very  motley 
and  diverse  are  the  occupations  of  all  present.  Some  are 
busy  putting  a  last  finish  to  their  toilette,  while  many  more 
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are  clustered  round  an  ancient  and  generous  friend — affec- 
tionately known  as  papa — who  is  distributing  bonbons  and 
other  sweet  confections.  Other?,  again,  whose  turn  to  go  on 
will  come  round  presently,  are  hard  at  work  practising  steps, 
putting  themselves,  as  their  phrase  runs,  en  train.  For  this 
purpose  specially  are  fixed  before  the  looking-glasses,  at  a 
convenient  height  from  the  ground,  certain  smooth  blocks 
of  wood.  After  a  fair  allowance  of  this  exercise,  the  lady 
takes  in  her  own  hand  a  coquettish  little  watering-pot,  and, 
with  abundance  of  graces,  proceeds  to  sprinkle  a  small  circle 
in  front  of  the  glass.  Wrapt  admirers  look  on  in  ecstasy, 
the  lady's  own  particular  worshipper  holding  the  sacred 
watering-pot.  Then  follows  a  series  of  bold  springs — etiire- 
chats,  as  they  are  called — and  other  light  gymnastics,  until 
"  Monsieur  I'Avertisseur  " — there  is  no  such  degraded  being 
as  a  call-boy — draws  near  and  informs  mademoiselle  that  her 
hour  has  come  ;  thereupon  she  delicately  withdraws  certain 
preservatives  against  dust  and  other  foreign  matter,  inimical 
to  the  tint  of  delicate  silken  hose,  and  in  an  instant  has 
substituted  new  bright  satin  shoes  for  the  more  elderly  ones 
in  which  she  has  been  practising.  The  worshipper  who  is 
privileged  to  stand  by  looks  on  reverently  at  this  toilette. 

Here,  too,  come  the  first-class  artistes,  in  the  broad  da}'- 
light,  to  rehearse  and  receive  instruction  in  their  distinct 
specialities;  for  there  is  a  reign  of  terrible  drudgery  at 
those  glittering  coulisses^  side  by  side  with  that  other  reign 
of  spangles  amd  enchantment.  All  day  long  there  is  a 
treadmill  turning,  which  is  worked  wearily  by  the  lofty  and 
lowly  of  the  profession.  All  nmst  bend  to  the  stern  train- 
ing regimen,  and  pale  viattre-de-danse  stamps  his  impartial 
foot  alike  before  the  premiere  of  the  ballerinas  as  before  the 
humblest  supernumerary  coryphee.  For  these  there  is  no 
private  salle :  it  is  a  stern  law  that  all  their  repetitions  shall 
take  place  on  the  stage  itself,  to  the  bald  accom|)animent 
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of  a  single  violin.  Very  dreary,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
curious,  are  tlie  scenes  at  this  ballet  rehearsal  in  dull 
theatrical  daylight,  if  only  from  the  strange  contrast  to  be 
seen  there.  Some  ladies  arrive  magnificently,  in  their 
carriages  drawn  by  English  horses,  and  superbly  habited 
in  costly  finery,  while  near  them  stands  a  young  creature 
in  mean,  shabby  garments,  who  has  had  to  trudge  it  from 
some  remote  quarter.  The  stranger  who  is  prying  curiously 
about  will  take  note  of  their  bonnets  lying  together  on  the 
table — one,  an  exquisite  little  construction,  elegance  itself, 
from  the  atelier  of  the  imperial  modiste  ;  the  other,  a  faded, 
flattened  thing,  beaten  out  of  all  shape,  and  washed  in  many 
a  deluge  of  rain.  Yet  does  mademoiselle  accost  her  humble 
sister  with  singular  grace  and  kindness,  and  suffer  herself  to 
be  addressed  on  the  same  easy  terms.  Further,  if  the  poor 
supernujueraire  has  met  with  some  grievous  accident,  or  has 
fallen  sick  and  is  thus  hindered  from  supporting  her  large 
family,  the  greater  lady  has  been  often  known  to  take  up 
the  case  with  a  sort  oi  furore,  going  round  among  her 
brother  and  sister  artistes  gathering  moneys  for  the  dis- 
tressed. A  dash  of  piety,  too,  occasionally  seasons  the  light 
manners  of  the  coulisses. 

Returning  again  to  this  day  rehearsal,  which  may  be 
likened  to  a  sort  of  bivouac,  the  contemplative  stranger  will 
find  many  more  subjects  for  his  recreation.  Looking  round 
him,  he  will  discover  some  seated  in  remote  corners  deep 
in  Sue  or  Paul  de  Kock,  thus  diligently  improving  their 
spare  minutes ;  some  others  are  keeping  close  to  maternal 
shelter ;  while  many  more  are  reposing  their  weary  limbs  on 
sofas. 

Discipline  is  very  strictly  enforced  in  all  stage  business. 
During  the  repetition  a  certain  amount  of  toleration  is 
extended  to  mirth  and  high  spirits  ;  but  once  the  lamps  are 
lighted  and  the  audience  gathered  in  front,  any  inattention 
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or  levity  is  visited  witli  severe  penalties  in  the  shape  of 
heavy  fines.  Mademoiselle  is  often  disagreeably  surprised, 
when  betaking  herself  to  the  treasurers  office,  at  finding  the 
week's  salary  sadly  reduced  by  these.  Oftentimes  a  note 
arrives  from  a  lady  stating  that  she  is  stricken  with  sudden 
indisposition,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  at  the  evening's  performance.  This 
ought  to  be  enough  for  the  direction,  who  should  have 
sympathy  for  the  fair  sufferer ;  but  the  direction  has  little 
faith,  being  a  dull  sort  of  body  much  given  to  doubting, 
and  so  sends  off  suspiciously  to  know  if  mademoiselle  be 
really  at  home  and  confined  to  her  room.  For  the  poor 
convalescent  has  been  known  to  muster  strength  sufticient 
for  a  little  dinner  at  the  Freres  Prov^ngeaux  or  Maison 
Dore,  and  has  occasionally  been  seen,  when  actually 
thought  to  be  in  extremis,  sitting  in  a  stall  at  the  Frangais. 
But,  though  unreasonably  sceptical  at  times,  the  direction 
has  still  bowels  for  its  flock  of  bona  fide  %\Qk.  and  wounded. 
Fractures  and  sprains  attendant  on  miscalculated  pirouettes, 
accidents  from  falling  scenery,  with  other  mishaps,  are  sure 
to  make  up  a  full  morning's  list  of  casualties.  Medical 
officers,  therefore,  attached  to  the  establishment,  receive 
their  list  every  morning,  and  set  forth  upon  their  rounds, 
visiting  impartially  the  highest  viansardca.wA  stately  premier. 
A  wise  and  humane  dispensation  this,  and,  in  the  end, 
profitable  to  the  direction. 

The  popular  refection  behind  the  scenes  is  the  simple, 
old-established  drink  known  as  eau-sucree,  or  else  a  little 
Madeira  wine  and  water,  or,  for  those  who  liave  demi-voltes 
and  such  trying  exercise  before  them,  some  very  strong  cold 
soup,  held  to  be  the  best  restorative  of  all.  The  danseuse 
usually  has  her  maid,  her  sister,  or  mother  waiting  at  the 
side-scene,  and  holding  for  her  a  handkerchief  and  cloak, 
with  a  cup  of  the  cold-soup  elixir.     The  tried  campaigner 
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of  tlie  ball  season  also  knows  the  efficacy  of  this  strength- 
ening extract.  Often  does  some  figurante,  after  lavishing 
her  set  round  of  smiles  upon  parterre  and  stalls,  fall  trem- 
bling into  her  mother's  arms  at  the  wing  with  a  deep  cry  of 
])ain,  "  O  mother  !  how  I  sufter  !  "  Then,  after  a  little  of 
the  panacea  and  a  few  moments'  rest,  she  goes  forth  again 
full  of  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,  and  all  the 
world  theatrical  holds  unanimously  that  never  was  mademoi- 
selle in  more  bewitching  or  in  better  verve  than  to-night. 
A  common  ill  to  which  the  danseuse  is  subject  is  a  sort  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils,  which  obliges  the 
mouth  to  be  kept  open  for  the  sake  of  taking  breath,  and  is 
found  very  distressing.  This  is  the  bete  fioir  of  the  ballet, 
for  which,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  cure  discovered  beyond 
time  and  patience. 

In  London  when  the  ballet  was  a  popular  institution, 
and  the  Yarmouths  and  Jerseys  w^ere  found  in  the  omnibus- 
box  at  the  opera,  the  green-room  was  much  resorted  to. 

"  The  first  green-room — for  there  was  a  second  in  those 
days  for  the  ballet  and  chorus,  besides  a  room  for  '  the 
supers,'  "  says  Mr.  Planch^,  "of  either  of  the  great  Theatres 
Royal  at  the  time  of  my  introduction  to  them,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  in  London,  combining 
the  elegance  and  courtesy  of  fashionable  life  with  all  the 
wit,  mirth,  and  'admirable  fooling'  to  be  found  in  literary, 
theatrical,  and  artistic  circles.  Presided  over  by  men  of 
liberal  education,  accustomed  to  the  highest  society,  how- 
ever great  the  fun,  it  never  degenerated  into  coarseness 
nor  passed  the  bounds  of  good  breeding.  No  visitor  was 
allowed  to  enter  who  was  not  in  full  evening  dress.  Even 
the  actors  were  excluded  if  in  boots,  unless  when  attired  in 
their  stage  habiliments.  The  principal  ladies  had  each  her 
page  waiting  in  the  corridor  to  pick  up  her  train  as  she 
issued  from  the  green-room,  and  bear  it  to  the  wing  or  other 
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point  of  her  entrance  on  the  stage.  '  Nous  avons  chang^ 
tout  cela,'  Whether  for  the  better  or  not,  I  leave  it  to 
others  to  say." 


The  month  of  February  1872  was  remarkable  for  having 
introduced  one  of  those  genuine  successes,  "  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot,"  destined  to  be  sung,  and  whistled,  and 
played  on  organs  in  every  capital.  This  gay  and  inspiring 
opera,  remarkable  too  for  its  capital  story,  was  written  by  a 
trio  of  authors,  Siraudin,  Clairville,  and  Koning.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  petitesse  of  our  lively  neighbours  that 
the  manager  of  the  Fohes,  having  fallen  out  with  the  last- 
named  of  the  trio,  gratified  his  spite  by  putting  his  name 
in  smaller  characters  than  those  of  his  fellows.  The  matter 
was  brought  solemnly  before  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society, 
and  the  manager  agreed  to  give  redress,  which  he  did  by 
printing  the  author's  name  in  letters  three  times  the  size  of 
his  companions.  Fifty  representations  of  this  excellent 
piece  produced  ;!^io,ooo.  On  the  hundredth  night,  when 
over  ;^2o,ooo  had  been  received — in  Paris  receipts  are 
thus  regularly  verified  and  controlled — the  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  supper,  and  a  gratification  of  fifteen  days' 
pay  to  all  concerned  in  the  representation.  All  the  literary 
men,  critics,  and  artists  were  invited,  and  a  ball  followed. 
On  the  two  hundredth  performance  the  amount  stood  as 
follows  : — The  lively  authors  had  received  nearly  ;^4ooo, 
the  poor  nearly  as  much  ;  the  daily  expenses  were  some- 
thing over  ;;^5ooo ;  the  mounting  had  cost  about  ;;^3oo  ; 
and  the  various  gratifications,  &c.,  ^^rooo.  Total,  sa\', 
;i^i  1,000.  The  balance  in  the  pocket  of  the  lucky  director, 
Cantin,  was  close  on  ^26,000  !  And  the  piece  showed  no 
signs   of  abated    attraction,  and  soon   reached   its   three 
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hundredth  performance.  On  this  occasion  the  manager 
again  presented  all  concerned  with  half  a  month's  salar)--, 
about  ;^6oo ;  and  they,  grateful  in  return,  invited  him  to 
a  magnificent  supper.  This  was  given  on  the  night  of  the 
tliree  hundredth  performance.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  forty  guests ;  toasts  were  given,  and  songs,  of  a  compli- 
mentary kind,  composed  for  the  occasion.  All  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  season  were  set  out.  Two  of  the  authors, 
however,  were  absent,  having  gone  to  law  with  the  director, 
serving  him  with  notice  to  discontinue  the  piece. 

This  is  probably,  "  taken  all  round,"  as  it  is  called,  the 
most  extraordinary  success  of  the  present  generation,  of 
which  there  have  not  been  so  many. 

This  agreeable  fashion  of  celebrating  a  great  success 
{''  succes  foil"  or  'Uohssa/e"  or  "■  pyramidale"  as  our  neigh- 
bours say)  is  rarely  practised  in  England.  One  signal  in- 
stance will  recur,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When 
'•  The  Merchant  of  Venice "  reached  its  hundredth  per- 
formance, Mr.  Irving,  it  will  be  remembered,  invited  his 
friends  and  the  representatives  of  the  press,  the  critics, 
and  le  mofide  artiste  to  a  supper.  It  was  appropriately 
given  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre, — the  Lyceum, — and  in- 
volved a  feat  of  organisation  equivalent  almost  to  getting 
up  a  new  piece.  The  history  of  this  pleasant  evening  is 
well  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  a  more  appropriate  form 
than  it  has  been. 

The  night  selected  was  that  of  February  14,  1S80.  The 
elaborate  and  ponderous  scenery  of  the  play  entailed  the 
services  of  innumerable  carpenters  ;  and  the  problem  was, 
within  half  an  hour  at  most,  to  have  the  stage  cleared  and 
converted  into  a  banqueting-hall,  the  supper  laid,  and  the 
guests  seated.  It  seemed  a  Herculean  task,  and  yet  it 
was  accomplished  with  extraordinary  success.  A  little  after 
eleven,  when  Lorenzo   and  Jessica  were  dwelling  on  the 
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moonlight  sleeping  on  the  bank,  and  the  '•'  patines "  of 
bright  gold  which  inlaid  the  floor  of  heaven,  the  scene  in 
Exeter  Street  was  extraordinary.  Great  vans  were  arriv- 
ing laden  with  chairs  and  tables  and  the  baked  meats,  while 
a  whole  army  of  retainers  were  busy  as  flies  unlading  the 
stores.  There  was  a  perfect  block.  At  the  other  entrance 
at  the  rear  of  the  house  the  guests  were  already  pouring  in, 
their  carriages,  cabs,  &c.,  making  another  block.  From 
the  stage-door  hard  by  the  performers  were  hurrying  away 
to  change  their  dresses,  having  to  be  guests  at  the  banquet. 
Finally,  at  the  portico  there  was  the  usual  crowd  of  depart- 
ing visitors,  the  shouting  for  carriages,  &c.  Within,  on  the 
stage,  there  was  an  extraordinary  excitement.  Everybody 
stood  ready  waiting  the  anxious  mom.ent,  when  the  curtain 
fell,  to  begin  the  business.  Then  the  great  scenes,  according 
to  a  carefully  rehearsed  plan,  were  piled  against  the  walls, 
the  enormous  Edgington  marquee  of  white  and  red  striped 
calico,  held  ready,  was  brought  forward  and  hoisted  aloft 
with  suitable  tackle.  Two  immense  chandeliers  swung 
into  the  air,  the  gas  was  connected.  Then  came  the  tables, 
the  china,  the  glass,  the  chairs  for  three  hundred  persons  ; 
and  the  /w/  supper  of  rare  delicacies  had  to  be  set  down. 
All  this  was  done  within  the  space,  I  believe,  of  thirty- 
five  minutes — certainly  a  miracle  of  perfect  organisation. 
Meanwhile  in  the  great  Beefsteak  Club-room,  the  host  was 
receiving  the  guests  that  were  pouring  in  in  a  great  stream, 
a  very  perfect  representative  miscellany.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  stage  was  found  transformed  into  a  vast  ban- 
queting-room,  brilliantly  lit  and  ornamented,  an  army  of 
waiters  ready,  the  seats  set  out,  and  every  one  with  his 
place  duly  marked  and  registered. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Sir  H.  Thompson,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Londesborough, 
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Admiral  Gordon,  Admiral  Sir  H.  Keppel,  Sir  Bruce  Seton, 
Sir  B.  Leighton,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Young,  Hamilton  Aide, 
James  Albery,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Justice  Barry,  Serjeant 
Ballantine,  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  S.  Ban- 
croft, Lionel  Brough,  John  Billington,  Ernest  Bendall,  F, 
C.  Burnand,  H.  J.  Byron,  T.  H.  Barnes,  H.  K.  Barnet, 
Sir  W.  Gordon  Gumming,  J.  Cowen,  M.P.,  Edward  Glarke, 
Comyns  Garr,  Button  Gook,  H.  Gonway,  Arthur  Gecil,  ^V'. 
Gompton,  John  Glayton,  Charles  Dickens,  Henry  Dickens, 

E.  Dicey,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Luke  Fildes,  C.  Eraser,  Gilbert 
Farquhar,  Corney  Grain,  G.  Grossmith,  W.  Gentles,  Major- 
General  Hutchinson,  Fortescue  Harrison,  M. P.,  John  Hare, 

F.  Hill,  George  Honey,  J.  Hollingshead,  David  James, 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  W.  H.  Kendal,  J.  Knight,  J.  Knowles, 
H.  Kemble,  Charles  Kelly,  W.  Kingston,  F.  W.  Lawson, 
Edwin  Long,  E.  Legge,  E.  Ledger,  George  Lewis,  H. 
Labouchere,  W.  R.  Lawson,  Arthur  Lewis,  H.  Lee,  Rich. 
Lee,  JustniM'Carthy,  M.P.,  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  Frank 
Marshall,  Charles  Mathews,  Arthur  Mathison,  Herman 
Merivale,  F.  Mackenzie,  Henry  Neville,  W.  Qrchardson, 
R.A.,  Val  Prinsep,  J.  Parkinson,  H.  Pellew,  R.  Reece,  Dr. 
Max  Schlesinger,  J.  Ashby  Sterry,  Clement  Scott,  Palgrave 
Simpson,  T.  Swinbourne,  J.  L.  Toole,  Alfred  Thompson, 
Tom  Taylor,  W.  Telbin,  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  J.  Te  iniel, 
Lionel  Tennyson,  Godfrey  Turner,  F.  Toole,  Hermann 
Vezin,  Horace  Wigan,  A.  S.  Wortley,  S.  Walker,  W.  G. 
Willis,  Oscar  Wilde,  Charles  Warner,  INIontague  Williams, 
and  Edmund  Yates. 

Here  was  every  department  of  literature,  art,  and  the 
profession  fairly  represented.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
Lord  Houghton  gave  a  pleasant  specimen  of  his  powers 
as  an  "after-dinner  speaker,"  in  which  the  topics  were 
touched  with  a  light  persiflage  suited  to  the  occasion. 

'•  Lord  Houghton  said  that  this  was  a  convivial  and  private 
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meeting,  but  he  was  commanded  to  give  them  a  toast — 
*  The  health  of  Mr.  H.  Irving  and  the-  Lyceum  Theatre.' 
The  occasion  on  which  they  met  was  a  centenary  of  the 
performance  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  He  did  not 
like  centenaries,  but  '  Our  Boys '  had  had  a  great  many 
centenaries,  and  therefore  our  men  should  have  more. 
The  '  Bells  of  Corneville '  had  been  ringing  on  he  did  not 
know  how  manv  nights,  and  the  belles  of  Alsace  nearlv  as 
many.  For  his  part,  looking  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth, 
he  preferred  the  arrangement  by  which  the  same  pieces 
came  on  never  more  than  twice  a  week,  when  one  could 
see  various  actors  in  various  ro/es  with  various  and  addi- 
tional interest;  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  present 
system  did  not  entail  upon  the  performers  great  personal 
exertions  almost  to  the  injury  of  their  health,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  it  could  not  be  any  great  benefit  to  art.  But 
things  must  be  accepted  as  they  were,  and  it  was  under 
that  state  of  things  that  Mr.  Irving  had  accepted  the 
management  of  that  theatre,  and  he  had  done  so  under 
very  favourable  auspices,  for  dramatic  art  was  popular  with 
all  classes.  He  had  come  also  at  a  time  when  the  stage 
was  purified  very  much  from  the  impurity,  and  it  might  be 
the  scandal,  attaching  to  it  before,  so  that  the  traditions  of 
good-breeding  and  high  conduct  was  not  confined  to  special 
families  like  the  Kembles,  or  to  special  individuals  like 
Young  or  Mr.  Irving  himself,  but  had  spread  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  whole  profession,  so  that  families  of 
condition  were  ready  to  allow  their  sons,  after  a  university 
education,  to  enter  the  dramatic  profession.  There  had 
been  a  school  of  historians  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  rehabilitate  all  the  great  villains  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  historians  made  Nero  and  Tiberius  only  a 
little  diverted  from  their  benevolent  intention  either  by 
wishes  to  promote  order  amongst  their  people  or  by  ordi- 
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'nary  love  of  art.     Royal  historians  made  Richard  III.  a 
most  amiable  sovereign,  particularly  fond  of  nephews,  while 
French  liistorians  showed  that  Marat  and  Robespierre  were 
only  prevented  from  regenerating  the  human  race  by  their 
dislike  to  sheilding  human  blood.     While  upon  that  stage 
they  had    seen  a   rehabilitation    something    of  the   same 
nature,  for  the  old  Jew  Shylock,  who  was  regarded  usually 
as  a  ferocious  monster,  whose  sole  desire  was  to  avenge 
himself  in  the  most  brutal  manner  on  the  Christians  of  his 
neighbourhood,  had  become  a  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  in  voice  very  like  a  Rothschild,  and  not  more 
ferocious  than  became  an  ordinary  merchant  of  the  period, 
afflicted  with  a  stupid,  foolish  servant,  and  a  wilful,  perni- 
cious daughter ;  and  the  process  went  on,  till  the  Hebrew 
gentleman,  led  by  a  strange  chance  into  the  fault  of  wishing 
to  vindicate  in  his  own   person  the  injuries  of  centuries  of 
wrong  to  his  ancestors  on  the  person  of  the  merchant  of 
Venice,    is   foiled   by  a  very   charming   woman ;    but  he 
nevertheless  retired  as  the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  cen- 
turies heaped  upon  his  race  accompanied  by  the  tears  of 
women  and  the  admiration  of  men.     He  could  quite  ima- 
gine, if  Mr.  Irving  chose  to  personate  lago,  he  would   be 
regarded,  not  as  a  violent,  but  as  a  very  honest  man,  only 
devoted  to  the  object  of  preserving  the  honour  of  his  wife  ; 
or   if  he  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  Alfred   Jingle, 
he  would,  instead  of  a  disreputable  character,  go  down  to 
posterity  nothing  more  than  an  amiable  young  man,  Avho 
wished  to  marry  the  maiden  aunt  and  give  her  some  of  the 
joys  of  married  life.     But  there  was  one  character  whicli 
Mr.  Irving  would  never  pervert  or  misrepresent,  and  that 
was  his  own.     He  would  always  show  in  the  management 
of  his  theatre  the   dramatic  spirit  which  his  country  de- 
manded.    He  would  always  be  the  true  artist,  loving  art 
for  its  own  sake,  following  in  the  personalities  which  he 
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represented  no  mere  dramatic  form,  not  merely  tradition, 
but  carry  out  as  best  he  could  the  high  forms  of  his  own 
great  imagination.  They  would  see  him  in  his  relations 
with  others,  as  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  that 
was  a  very  large  relation ;  they  would  see  him  considerate 
to  all  about  him,  kind  to  and  cognisant  of  the  merits  of 
others — a  very  difficult  thing  in  all  forms  of  art,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  one  Mr.  Irving  occupied.  He  believed  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Irving  would  achieve  a 
great  name,  and  that  when  the  children's  children  of  those 
at  that  gathering  were  reading  the  dramatic  annals  of  the 
present  time,  and  found  how  highly  the  name  of  Mr.  Irving 
had  been  mentioned  under  all  conditions  of  dramatic  life, 
they  would  be  proud  to  find  from  their  family  traditions 
that  their  progenitors  had  been  there  that  night.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  proposing  *  The  health  of  Mr. 
Irving,'  which  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  the  guests  rising 
to  do  honour  to  the  toast." 

"  The  host,  who,  on  rising  to  respond,  received  a  perfect 
ovation,  returned  thanks  in  a  lively  speech,  in  which,  however, 
he  did  not  forget  gratefully  and  courteously  to  acknowledge 
the  handsome  terms  in  which  Lord  Houghton  had  pro- 
posed the  toast.  Diverging  then  again  into  the  facetious, 
he  announced  that  he  had  received  a  five-act  play  in  blank 
verse  called  '  The  After- Life  of  Shylock,'  for  which  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  asking  their  consideration  for  one  night, 
the  last  scene  of  which  was  the  return  of  Shylock  to  Bel- 
mont with  a  basket  of  lemons.  Being  pathetically  told,  he 
thought  something  might  be  made  of  it,  and  it  was  certain 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  tribe  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
ensuring  success,  for  they  came  from  all  parts  to  see 
Shylock,  the  only  people  who  did  not  like  it  being  the 
Germans.  At  the  close  of  a  speech,  which  kept  his  audi- 
ence in  a  state  of  hilarity  for  over  half  an  hour,  he  did  not 
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diminish  the  effect  of  this  address  by  announcing  that  he 
gave  permission  to  smoke  within  the  paviUon,  and  by  pro- 
viding very  excellent  cigars  for  the  purpose." 

To  make  this  account  of  an  agreeable  night  complete, 
we  may  add  the  bill  of  fare  : — Soup,  clear  turtle  and  punch  ; 
fish,  cold  salmon  and  cucumbers;  lamb  cutlets  and  mush- 
rooms; sweetbreads;  stuffed  larks ;  cold  game  and  salad; 
ham  and  peas  ;  Russian  salad  ;  apic  ;  prawns ;  parmesan  ; 
straws  ;  cheese ;  salad  ;  celery ;  together  with  magnums  of 
Heideseck  of  1874  and  Leoville  claret  of  the  same  year. 


In  continuance  of  this  record  of  theatrical  galas,  the 
remarkable  theatrical  event  of  the  visit  of  the  entire 
"French  Comedy"  to  London  in  1S79  cannot  be  passed 
by.  It  was  a  memorable  era  in  London  theatrical  annals. 
Few  will  forget  the  first  night,  when,  after  the  classical 
but  protracted  solemnities  of  the  "  Misanthrope,"  the 
sudden  burst  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  "  Phedre  "  took  the 
audience  by  storm,  and,  as,  it  were,  carried  them  ofif  their 
feet  in  a  delirious  whirl. 

The  moment,  on  Whit-Monday  night  1879,  when  the 
curtain  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  rose  and  revealed  the  great 
French  players  grouped  round  the  busts  of  Moliere  and. 
Shakespeare — an  audience  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in  litera- 
ture, rank,  and  wealth  gathered  in  front — was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  exciting  that  can  be  conceived.  The  titular 
beauties  were  there  ;  while  conspicuous  in  the  centre  seat 
of  the  balcony  sat  a  round-headed,  Charles  Reade-looking 
man,  the  king  of  European  critics — Francisque  Sarcey — 
who  had  come  from  Paris  to  review  on  another  soil  the 
company  he  had  so  often  criticised.  On  the  stage  were  the 
fine  expressive  faces  and  figures  of  the  players  in  their  rich 
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Moliere  dresses,  while  in  front,  leaning  on  the  pedestal  of 
Shakespeare,  stood,  in  gossamer  robes — the  cynosure — the 
unapproached  and  justly  renowned  Sarah.  How  welcome 
the  tones,  so  musical  and  chiming  in  their  cadences,  as  Got 
' — "  Dean  "  Got — declaimed  Aicard's  graceful  prologue,  first 
addressing  Shakespeare,  then  Moliere,  with  the  touching 
allusion  at  the  close  which  went  home  to  every  heart : — 

"  O  terre  de  Shakespeare,  o  terre  hospitaliere, 
Nous  les  comediens  et  les  fils  de  Moliere, 
Nous  te  ravions  promis  de  revenir  un  jour  : 
Eh  bien,  nous  voici  tons  ensemble  de  retour, 
IMais  plus  fiers,  plus  heureux,  sur  cette  rive  anglaise 
Qui  nous  fit  bon  accueil  dans  une  heure  mauvaise, 
Et  nous  disons  :   Salut,  terre  libre,  vieux  sol 
Clement  a  I'exil — nid  d'oii  chaque  jour  prend  vol 
Une  idee,  agitant  ses  deux  ailes  fecondes 
Pour  suivre  tes  vaisseaux  sur  les  eaux  des  deux  mondes  !  " 

Presently  began  the  "  Misanthrope,"  intended  to  exhibit 
the  powers  of  Delaunay  and  Croizette.  This  fine  play, 
which  it  were  vain,  not  to  say  impertinent,  to  praise,  and 
idle  to  condemn,  has  an  intellectual  coldness  in  the  read- 
ing, but  on  the  stage  surprises  by  its  breadth  and  colour. 
Delaunay,  so  lately  a  tender  and  captivating  lover,  has 
assumed  a  great  robustness  and  force,  and  his  voice  has 
acquired  a  rich  and  full  diapason,  imparting  a  touching  air 
to  the  character ;  while  his  querulous  and  even  savage  out- 
bursts seemed  those  of  an  overstrung  and  self-tormenting 
soul.  English  actors  micrht  learn  a  lesson  from  the  world 
of  discontent  and  humour  which  he  put  into  his  repeated 
"  Non's."  Croizette  was  a  little  of  a  disappointment,  her 
tone  being  "  extra  sec  "  and  rather  inharmonious,  and  the 
classical  treatment  seemed  to  be  wanting.  A  more  humorous 
scene  could  not  be  imagined  than  the  well-known  one  of 
the  sonnet,  when  the  sincerity  and  almost  painful  genuine- 
ness of  Coquelin — what  a  Moliere  face — the  true  Sganarelle 
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type— contrasted  with  the  bursting  vexation  of  the  worried 
Alceste  and  offered  a  specimen  of  the  most  genuine  comedy. 
Most  pleasing  too,  because  exactly  what  was  fitting  and 
fitted  to  the  situation,  was  the  playing  of  Baillet  and  Mdlle. 
Broisat;  the  face  of  the  former  and  its  perpetual  variations 
of  smile  and  amused  enjoyment  added  an  intelligence  to 
the  scene  when  the  performer  was  not  speaking.  The  lady's 
voice  also,  in  its  harmonious  and  piquant  cadences,  was 
truly  welcome.     So  much  then  for  the  "  Misanthrope." 

But  now  we  are  approaching,  and  do  so  with  a  sort  of 
anxiety  and  even  flutter,  the  excitement  of  the  night ;  for 
still  in  one's  ears  rings  that  surpassing  burst.  Need  it  be 
said  that  we  speak  of  the  wondrous  Sarah  ?  The  recollec- 
tion of  it  makes  one  thrill.  The  scene  was  the  well-known 
one  of  Phedre's  extorted  revelation  of  her  love  for  Hypo- 
litus.  There,  in  the  graceful  Grecian  interior,  stood  the 
effective  and  remarkable  figure  of  Mounet-Sully — tall, 
swarthy,  barbaric,  with  a  voice  of  deep  and  surprising 
melody ;  what  a  rich  baritone  is  in  music,  literally  full  of 
notes — while  the  frail  creature  before  him,  now  filled  with 
an  irresistible  seductiveness,  seemed  to  win  and  wind  him 
into  her  spells ;  then  with  a  recoil  of  horror — abrupt  and 
magnificent — appeared  to  loathe  herself  and  wish  the  very 
eartli  to  open.  Then  some  gracious  word  wrought  another 
spell,  and  forgetting  this  self-repulsion,  she  was  again  drawn 
to  him  with  a  pleading  that  seemed  unconquerable, 
until  the  final  burst  of  almost  fiendish  despair,  when, 
with  the  frantic  madness  of  a  wild  animal,  she  clutched  and 
tore  at  his  sword  to  end  her  life — to  be  borne  off,  literally 
spent  and  inanimate,  by  her  attendant.  The  listeners  were 
aghast,  en/hes,  swept  away  in  the  whirl.  A  shout  broke 
from  the  fashionable  throats !  It  would  be  difficult  to 
analyse  or  give  details  of  this  extraordinary  scene.  There 
may  be  noted,  however,  the  attitudes  of  singular  grace,  of 
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terrible  significance,  glances  that  struck  like  daggers,  tones 
of  bewitching  and  piteous  entreaty,  varied  by  change  to  those 
of  a  hoarse  charnelhouse  gamut — a  ferocity  that  made  the 
very  pulses  quiver.  Then  there  was  the  sense  of  the  un- 
expected, too,  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that 
within  that  small  delicate  frame,  within  that  boyish  head, 
there  was  this  seething  caldron  burning. 

There  is  not  space  to  note  all  that  was  remarkable.  The 
rich  and  stately  dresses,  notably  those  of  Delaunay,  a  Louis 
Quatorze  costume  of  green  satin  and  velvet,  the  cloak 
trimmed  with  a  broad  band  of  green  and  gold  embroidery ; 
his  friend's,  of  crimson  satin  and  velvet ;  the  stockings 
("  Moliere  shoes  ")  fitting  exquisitely,  of  the  finest  cut  and 
make,  and  set  off  by  good  figures  and  elegant  manners — all 
this  gave  the  idea  of  stately  nobles  and  gentlemen.  The 
very  carpet  was  a  beautiful  Aubusson.  Croizette  wore  an 
apricot-coloured  robe,  varied  with  grey  and  yellow,  we  think, 
for  we  are  somewhat  dazzled,  while  on  her  ample  neck  re- 
posed a  superb  collar  of  diamonds,  broad  as  a  ribbon.  In 
the  "  Phedre,"  the  trying  Greek  costumes — which  make 
some  of  our  players  look  as  though  they  were  hurriedly 
called  from  the  bath,  and  that,  too,  before  being  allowed 
kindly  space  to  make  full  use  of  that  ordinance — became 
Mounet-Sully  and  the  rest  as  though  they  were  their  daily 
apparel.  Nay,  the  wigs  did  not  seem  property  wigs,  but 
were  made  artistically  to  suit  each  person,  being  duly  pro- 
portioned, while  even  in  such  a  trifle  as  moustaches  the 
very  highest  art  was  reached.  They  were  not  lumps  of  hair 
stuck  on,  but  slight,  transparent,  and  giving  the  idea  of 
growing  on  the  face.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  coarseness  and 
rule-of-thumb  manner  of  dealing  with  such  matters  that  has 
vulgarised  the  stage  with  us  ;  while,  by  the  conventional 
system  of  "  making-up,"  the  figures  are  as  like  real  life  as 
the    "  twopence  coloured "   toy-book   pictures  are   to  the 
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reality.  The  play  of  features,  the  conveying  of  meaning  by 
mobile  elevations  of  the  eyebrows,  an  amused  expression, 
and,  above  all,  an  abrupt  gesture — it  may  be  of  impatience, 
but  in  aiiticipatio7i  of  the  words  that  follow — these,  of  course, 
are  common  to  all  French  actors. 

In  the  year  of  this  visit  to  London  the  company  consisted 
of  forty-nine  performers — twenty-eight  being  men,  the  rest 
women.  Of  these,  twenty-three  are  societaires  or  share- 
holders, the  rest  being  probationers  or  pejisiofwairns.  Every 
piece  in  their  repertoire  has  its  regular  caste,  which  is  laid 
by  and  called  for  like  the  scenery  and  dresses.  There  are 
a  number  of  good  stock  plays  always  ready,  and  which  are 
put  up  without  fuss  or  notice,  and  changed ;  but  there 
are  grand  revivals  like  Victor  Hugo's  "  Ernani"  and  "  Ruy 
Bias,"  to  which  a  character  of  solemnity  and  outlay  is  given, 
and  these  run  for  a  long  time.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
richness  and  dignity  of  the  mounting  of  such  a  piece,  the 
perfect  taste  and  sumptuousness,  yet  all  subdued  and  kept 
subordinate  to  the  play.  The  dresses  of  the  Moliere  plays, 
though  part  of  the  stock  wardrobe,  were  astonishing  for 
their  handsome  material,  beautiful  make,  and  perfect 
appointments.  There  were  revivals  of  a  less  pretentious 
kind,  such  as  "  Mademoiselle  La  Seigliere,"  which,  if  they 
win  favour,  were  kept  in  the  bills  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Old  Drury  Lane,  under  the  rule  of  Garrick,  had  very  much 
this  system,  with  a  staff  of  first-rate  performers,  even  larger. 

The  incidents  of  this  London  performance  would  have 
licen  worthy  of  Scarron.  The  Parisians  were  at  first  pleased, 
then  amused,  and  finally  scornful  at  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  fair  Sarah.  Bitter  attacks  appeared  on  her  in  the 
French  journals.  Her  comrades  were  not  pleased  at  the 
many  engagements  she  received  to  perform  at  private 
houses.  A  storm  was  gradually  rising,  and  many  ill- 
natured  stories  were  circulated.     Li  her  own  vindication  the 
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actress  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  Wolff  of  the  "  Figaro," 
her  friend,  as  she  said,  but  whom  she  accused  of  circulating 
these  slanders.  A  more  French  and  characteristic  letter 
never  was  written.  The  reader  should  note  the  passages 
in  italics. 

"LONDRES,  2S  j'/nn. 
"  Monsieur  Albert  Wolff,  au  '  Figaro.' 

"  Et  vous  aussi,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Wolff,  vous  croyez  de  semblables 
insanites  !  Qui  done  a  pu  vous  renseigner  ainsi  ?  Oui,  vous  etes  mon 
ami ;  car,  malgre  toules  les  infamies  qu'on  a  du  vous  dire,  il  vous  reste 
encore  un  peu  de  bienveillance.  Eli  bien !  je  vous  donne  ma  parole 
d'honneur  que  je  ne  >/ie  suis  Jamais  vctue  en  ho)nme,  ici,  a  Londres  ;  je 
ft'ai  7ne>ne  pas  emporte  mon  costume. 

"  Je  donne  le  dementi  le  plus  formel  a  cette  imposture.  Je  n'ai  ete 
qu'une  seule  fois  a  la  petite  exposition  que  j'ai  faite  ;  une  seule  fois,  et 
c'etait  le  jour  011  je  n'avais  fait  que  quelques  invitations  privees  ;  per- 
sonne  n''a  done  pay e  un  shelleng poicr  me  voir. 

"Je  joue  dans  le  monde  ;  c'est  vrai.  Mais  vous  n'ignorez  pas  que 
je  suis  une  des  societaires  les  moins  payees  de  la  Comedie.  J'ai  done 
bien  le  droit  de  combler  un  peu  la  difference.  J'expose  seize  tableaux 
et  huit  sculptures  ;  c'est  encore  vrai  ;  mais  puisque  je  les  ai  apportes 
pour  les  vendre,  il  faut  cependant  bien  que  je  les  montre.  Quant  au 
respect  du  a  la  maison  de  Moliere,  cher  Monsieur  Wolff,  je  pretends  le 
garder  plus  que  qui  que  ce  suit,  car  je  suis,  moi,  incapable  d'inventer 
pareilles  calomnies  pour  tuer  un  de  ses  porte-drapeau. 

"Maintenant,  si  les  sottises  qu'on  debice  sur  moi  lassent  les  Parisiens 
et  qu'ils  soient  decides,  ainsi  que  vous  me  le  faites  craindre,  a  me  faire 
mauvais  accueil,  je  ne  veux,  exposer  personne  a  commettre  une  lachete, 
et  je  donne  ma  demission  a  la  Comedie. 

"  Si  les  habitants  de  Londres,  irrites  justement  par  les  bruits  qu'on 
fait  courir  sur  moi,  sent  lasses  et  sont  decides  a  retourner  leur  bien- 
veillance en  haine,  je  prie  la  Comedie  de  me  laisser  quitter  I'Angleterre 
pour  lui  epargner  le  chagrin  de  voir  une  societaire  sifBee  et  huee. 

"  Je  vous  envoie  cette  lettre  par  depeche  ;  le  cas  que  je  fais  de 
I'opinion  publique  me  donne  le  droit  de  faire  cette  folie. 

"  Je  vous  prie,  cher  Monsieur  Wolff,  d'accorder  a  ma  lettre  le  meme 
honneur  que  vous  avez  fait  aux  calomnies  de  mes  ennemis. 

"  Jevous  serre  amicalement  la  main,  Sarah  BERNHARDT." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  brilliant  success,  supposed  to 
add  fresh  lustre  to  the  "  French  Comedy  "  and  testify  to  the 
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result  of  state  endowment,  should  have  actually  revealed 
a  fatal  defect  in  the  system,  and  which  it  is  not  unlikely 
may  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole.     It  is  astonishing 
that  this  had  not  suggested  itself  before,  viz.,  the  anomaly 
that  while  the  successful  artist  in  every  country — Irvings, 
Tooles,    Sotherns,    Jeffersons,    and   others — were    making 
their  thousands  in  the  year,  two  or  three  almost  their  tens 
of  thousands,  the  foremost  performers  of  Europe  were  to 
be  content  with  an  average  two  thousand  a  year  in  a  pros- 
perous year,  with  a  modest  pension  of  a  hundred  or  so. 
Bernhardt,    Got,    Croizette,    Favart,    Delaunay,    Coquelin 
belong  surely  to  the  rank  of  money-drawing  actors,  and 
might  fairly  be  counted  as  worth  "  on  tour  "  and  "  sharing  " 
principles  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year.     When,  therefore, 
the  London  experiment  was  over,  it  was  felt  that  those  who 
enjoyed  the  state  patronage  did  so  at  a  serious  pecuniary 
sacrifice.     The   result  was   presently   lelt  in   revolt :  Sarah 
Bernhardt  finally  quitting  the  Society  and  Coquelin  con- 
tracting to  appear  in  London  by  himself.     For  a  real  star 
such  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  would  be  folly  to  remain  in 
the  Society,   as  will  be  seen   from  the  simple    statement 
that   for   one    hundred   nights'    performance   in   America 
the    receipts    amounted    to    over    ;^6o,ooo.*      For   the 
great  French  artist  has  the  world  for  his  audience  ;   the 
English  and  German  are  limited totheir  respective  countries. 
This,   therefore,   is    a   radical  defect  in   the    state   theatre 
system.     So  long  as  the  actors  are  of  a  level  excellence,  all 
goes   well,   but   when   they  become   celebrated    they  will 

*  The  gross  receipts  of  the  tour  were  ^104,000,  of  which  she 
received  ;^40,ooo  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  performances.  Every- 
where this  extraordinary  creature  causes  excitement  or  tapage.  She 
took  with  her  to  America  three  hundred  dozen  of  kid  gloves — an 
enormous  wardrobe — which  was  detained  at  the  Custom  House  for 
duly  ;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Treasury  they  were  passed. 
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leave.  It  may  be  said  that  this  makes  room  for  promotion, 
but  talent  is  not  supplied  so  speedily.  It  is  easy  to 
prophesy  that  some  important  modifications  will  have  to 
be  made  and  long  conges  allowed,  if  artists  like  Got  and 
Croizette  are  to  be  retained. 

The  provisions  for  the  actors  at  the  Frangais  were  settled 
by  the  Moscow  decree,  articles  12  and  14,  and  modified  by 
another  in  1850,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  after  twenty 
years'  service  as  societaire  a  pension  of  ^^  160  a  year  was 
gained,  with  ^8  for  every  additional  year  of  service  after 
seventy ;  but  besides  this  they  "  share."  The  share  of  M. 
Got  in  the  profits  of  last  year  amounted  to  ^2800  ;  that  of 
M.  Coquelin  to  nearly  as  much;  M.  Delaunay  to  ^^2700; 
while  MM.  Febvre,  Thiron,  Worms,  and  Maubant  drew 
^^2400  each.  "  When  M.  Saint  Real  exclaims  that  a  French 
marshal  only  receives  ;^i2oo  a  year,  and  an  archbishop 
only  half  that  sum,  we  are  reminded  of  Gabrielli's  reply  to 
Catherine  the  Great,  who  made  a  similar  remark  :  '  Your 
Majesty  has  only  got  to  make  your  marshals  sing.'  There 
was  a  time  when  the  condition  of  the  poor  player  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  great  military  commanders ;  at  least 
we  find  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Marshal  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
lamentinfT  that  the  celebrated  actor  Lekain,  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  was  only  able  to  gain  ;^8o  a  year.  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  heads  the  ladies  of  La  Comddle  Frangaise 
with  ^^2480 ;  Mdme.  Madeleine  Brohan,  Mdme.  Favart, 
and  Mdlle.  Jouassin  come  next  with  ;^24oo;  and  Mdlle. 
Croizette  with  ;^2  2oo.  All  this  quite  independent  of  what  is 
gained  during  holiday-time  and  by  private  representations." 

What  is  often  forgotten,  however,  is  that  state  support 
will  not  guarantee  a  sound  administration.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Frangais  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  decay  and  decrepi- 
tude, a  subject  for  ridicule,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  clique. 
A  few  "  academic  "  authors  had  a  monopoly  of  the  stage,  pro- 
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ducing  their  '•  wigged  "  dramas,  "  Marius  at  Minuaturnuni," 
and  the  like.  Another  serious  objection  to  a  state  theatre 
is,  that  now  there  are  no  writers,  but  re-writers,  adapters 
and  translators  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  school  of  original  writers  being 
forthcoming. 

Rachel,  so  late  as  1840,  received  about  ^1600  a  year; 
to  this  was  added  her  necessary  "  firing "  (fe^rx,  a  sort 
of  extra  pin-money),  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  benefit  guaranteed  to  produce  the  same.  To  these 
figures  it  may  be  added  that,  during  the  ten  years  of 
his  administration,  M.  Perrin,  the  manager,  has  received 
;^6oo,ooo  (as  against  ^^400,000  made  by  his  predecessor 
in  a  similar  period),  an  average  of  ;!^6o,ooo  a  year.  With 
this  may  be  compared  the  receipts  of  a  single  season  at  the 
Lyceum  in  j\Ir.  Irving's  first  year  of  management,  and  which 
reached  to  over  ;;{^30,ooo,  due  to  the  attraction  of  a  single 
actor.  But  if  under  the  present  attractions  the  receipts  are 
over  ;^3oo  a  night,  this  would  give  a  result  for  the  year  of  a 
sum  of  nearly  ;,r8o,ooo  !  Lut  such  receipts  would  be  only 
obtained  during  "  the  season." 

The  receipts  of  the  two  leading  Paris  tlieatres  during 
the  year  1879-80  may  be  now  mentioned.  The  Opera  took 
;^  140.000,  and  the  Theatre  Frangais  ^^92,000.  A  melo- 
drama, the  "  Strangler,"  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin's  brought 
nearly  ^^80,000.  On  these  receipts,  as  is  well  known,  are 
levied  the  "poor-rate." 

The  Monnaie  at  Brussels  receives  ;2{?4ooo ;  at  Stockholm 
^6000  is  given,  and  at  Munich  nearly  ^^8000.  In  Italy 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  give  handsome  contributions  ; 
Florence  allows  nearly  ^£"2000  to  the  Pergola,  Turin 
^2500  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  Palermo  ;^5ooo  to  the 
Bellini.  Milan  gives  to  the  great  Scala  Theatre  ;!^7ooo, 
Rome  about  ^1000  to  the  Apollo,  and  Naples  /'i  2,000 
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to  the  San  Carlo.  Such  comparatively  small  places  as 
Carlsruhe  and  Weimar  give  ^10,000,  Dresden  gives 
;^i6,ooo,  Stuttgart  ;:/^25,ooo,  and  Berlin  ;^28,ooo. 
Vienna  pays  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  about  ^^9000.  As 
for  France,  Paris  expends  nearly  ^^60,000  a  year  on  such 
subsidies,  as  will  be  shown  presently  in  detail.  Provincial 
towns  are  quite  as  munificent  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Thus  Marseilles  gives  ;j^9ooo  a  year  to  its  theatre,  Bor- 
deaux a  little  more,  and  Lyons  ;;{^ro,ooo;  and  even  such 
towns  as  Lille,  Toulouse,  and  Rouen  contribute  sums 
varying  from  ^^3000  to  ^5000. 

The  practice  of  subsidising  theatres,  which  obtains  in 
France  and  Belgium,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  of  little 
practical  assistance  to  the  manager.  Certain  leading  Paris 
theatres  find  it  useful  when  success  attends  their  efforts, 
but  in  the  provinces,  where  the  town  votes  a  not  very  large 
grant,  the  manager  is  so  controlled  and  weighted  with  com- 
pulsory outlay,  that  it  becomes  rather  a  '•'■  danmosa  hereditasy 
He  binds  himself  to  have  so  many  in  the  chorus,  in  the 
orchestra,  a  corps  de  ballet,  to  bring  out  so  many  new  pieces 
in  the  season.  So  that  if  the  grant  be  ;j^i2oo  a  year,  he 
is  forced  to  lay  out  ;^2ooo.  All  the  actors  and  actresses 
become  more  grasping,  urging  the  subsidy  as  an  excuse ; 
while  the  public  takes  airs  and  grumbles  at  what  it  deems 
the  slightest  failure.  The  Paris  subsidies  are  on  a  truly 
lavish  scale — ^32, 000  a  year  to  the  Opera,  nearly  ^^i 0,000 
a  year  to  the  Frangais,  nearly ;;/' 13,000  a  year  to  the  Opera 
Comique,  at  one  time  ^£"8000  to  the  Lyrique,  and  a 
modest  _;^ 2400  to  the  Odeon,  which  in  consequence  assumes 
the  name  of  "  Second  Theatre  Frangais,"  as  performing 
comedies  and  dramas  of  a  classical  kind  in  correct  and 
traditional  style,  thus  benefiting  public  taste.  This  makes 
a  total  of  nearly  ^60,000  a  year  paid  by  the  town.  To 
this  must  be  added  tlie  cost  of  several  theatres,  such  as 
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the  Vaudeville  and  Lyrirjue,  built  by  the  city,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  unsatisfactory  speculations. 

This  question  of  a  state  theatre  has  been  often  urged  in 
England,  and  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  late  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor,  Every  one  admits  that  a  theatre  conducted 
like  the  Fran^:ais,  supported  by  the  state,  and  playing 
the  best  pieces  in  the  best  manner,  would  be  an  incalcul- 
able advantage,  even  as  a  source  of  education  as  well  as 
refmement.  But  the  difficulty  is  the  ([uestion  of  subsidy 
and  state  support,  which  would  not  guarantee  artistic  ex- 
cellence, nor  by  its  terms  could  it  create  it.  The  real  era 
of  excellence  and  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  were 
fostered  by  monopoly  and  the  reign  of  two  or  three 
patent  theatres.  And  this  seems  to  supply  a  hint  of  the 
only  feasible  direction  by  which  the  state  could  encourage 
or  support  the  drama,  viz.,  by  some  recognition  or  privi- 
lege— that  is,  by  honouring  in  some  shape  the  leading 
actors.  This  might  be  done  by  reviving  the  title  of 
"  Her  Majesty's  Servants,"  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a 
small  pension  after  service  ;  and  the  control  still  exercised 
by  the  Court  points  to  the  channel  through  which  this  might 
be  done.  The  two  funds  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den, now  applied  in  a  most  useless  fashion,  might  be  taken 
as  a  centre  of  endowment.  As  to  a  theatre,  the  subsidy 
should  come  from  the  wealthy  Corporation  of  London, 
which  votes  away  yearly  vast  sums  in  increasing  the  salaries 
of  its  officers  and  in  building  griffin  memorials. 


§ 

Nowhere  are  actors  "entreated"  so  handsomely,  and  with 
such  dignity  and  respect,  as  in  their  state-supported  home 
at  the  Frangais.     As  we  pass  through  the  Rue  Richelieu 
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of  a  night,  and  glance  at  the  row  of  lighted  windows  over 
the  colonnade,  we  shall  have  glimpses  of  richly  furnished 
rooms  lit  up  by  chandeliers,  revealing  busts  and  pictures  and 
mirrors,  as  though  it  were  the  reception-room  in  some 
nobleman's  house.  These  are  the  greenrooms,  sitting- 
rooms,  &:c.,  of  that  enviable  body,  the  Society  of  Players 
of  the  French  theatre.  "I  followed  our  friend,"  says  Mr. 
HoUinshead,  who  recently  paid  it  a  visit,  "up  a  broad, 
richly  carpeted  staircase,  passing  walls  adorned  with  portraits 
of  past  literary  and  artistic  celebrities,  and  resting  on  land- 
ings which  were  handsomely  furnished  with  busts  and 
pedestals.  I  could  scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  of  the  theatre,  and  not 
going  to  the  reception-saloon  of  some  minister  of  state. 
The  large  greenroom  was  like  a  room  in  the  Palace  of 
Versailles,  loaded  with  portraits  of  those  who  had  done 
honour  to  the  theatre  from  the  old  days  of  its  foundation." 
Even  at  the  wings  of  the  stage  he  found  Indian  rugs  put 
down  for  the  actresses  to  stand  upon.  The  cabinet  of  the 
directors  was  even  sumptuous,  hung  round  with  Gobelins 
tapestry  and  set  out  with  rich  furniture.  A  functionary  in 
black,  with  a  chain  of  office,  waited  in  an  anteroom.  "  In 
most  of  the  state  theatres  abroad  the  officials  wear  their 
'chains  of  office,'  dignified-looking  men  in  black  with 
white  ties ;  while  the  doctor  is  always  ready  at  an  instant's 
notice,  as  I  myself  have  witnessed,  to  attend  any  one  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  audience  who  may  ever  feel  faint." 

This  fine  establishment  has  been  almost  yearly  enriched 
by  donations  and  purchases  of  portraits  and  busts  of  eminent 
writers  and  performers,  each  of  a  rich  and  striking  merit. 
Nearly  every  leading  performer  is  represented,  and  nothing 
off'ers  so  admirable  a  subject  to  the  artist  as  the  comedian's 
face.  Among  these  treasures  is  the  admirable  sitting  statue 
of  Voltaire  by  Houdon,  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of 
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modem  art,  in  the  attitude  and  expressions  of  which  is 
vividly  revealed  the  true  instinct  and  spirit  of  the  man. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  dramatic  work.  The  description  of  tliis 
wonderful  statue  has  in  itself  something  like  a  comedy. 
He  is  shown  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  his  figure  bent  a  little 
forward,  the  head  in  an  attitude  of  attention.  He  seems, 
says  an  intelligent  writer,  to  be  following  a  conversation. 
The  draperies  are  surprisingly  easy  and  natural.  There  is 
an  original  portrait  of  Moliere  by  Mignard,  a  contemporary 
one  of  Corneille,  several  of  Rachel,  Talma,  by  David 
D'Ansers.  In  short,  in  the  collection  there  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  pictures  and  portraits,  seventy-seven 
marble  busts  and  statues,  and  fifteen  bronzes  and  terra- 
cottas, together  with  watercolour  sketches,  rare  engravings, 
and  the  like.  This  is  sufticient  to  make  a  handsome 
gallery  or  museum. 

While  tlius  appreciating  what  a  state  institution  has  done 
in  the  way  of  art,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  in 
London  a  remarkable  collection  of  dramatic  portraits,  not 
so  choice  or  of  so  high  an  artistic  standard,  but  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  It  may  be  worth  while  now  to  consider 
tills  unique  collection,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  so 
good  a  judge  as  Charles  Lamb. 

One  of  the  most  significant  tests  of  the  interest  once 
taken  in  the  stage,  or  of  the  power  cf  the  stage  to  excite 
such  interest,  is  the  fact  that  scenes  from  plays,  A\ith  the 
faces  and  figures  of  the  actors,  have  always  exercised  the 
talents  of  painters  and  engravers.  A  theatrical  scene, 
indeed,  or  portrait  by  an  eminent  "  hand,"  offers  a  life  and 
action  that  really  fascinate.  The  average  painter  may 
present  his  group  or  situation,  and  has  to  find  the  in- 
spiration in  himself  or  his  sitters.  But  the  theatrical 
painter  has  before  him  figures  not  merely  trained  in  facial 
expression,  but  in  ail  the  arts  of  humour  and  passion.     If 
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he  has  skill,  he  has,  therefore,  surprising  advantages,  and 
his  art  helps  to  neutralise  the  complaint  so  often  made  that 
the  great  actor's  triumphs  perish  with  himself,  and  can  only 
be  renewed  by  feeble  words  and  banal  praises.  The  actor's 
face,  too,  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  portrait 
painter ;  for,  as  Johnson  said  of  Garrick,  no  features  endure 
so  "  much  wear  and  tear,"  and  expression  becomes  almost 
a  gymnastic  process.  And  though  it  has  been  often 
debated  whether  the  player  ought  to  feel  the  passions  he 
portrays,  and  should  not  trust  rather  to  mere  mechanical 
agencies,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  cumulative  process,  and 
the  gathering  of  passion  and  humour  which  takes  its  course 
through  a  play,  must  have  its  effect  on  the  face.  Again,  a 
scene  in  a  genuine  comedy,  interpreted  by  fine  performers, 
is  in  itself  the  very  quintessence  of  humorous  action,  not 
likely,  save  by  rare  accident,  to  present  itself;  and  thus 
the  painter  is  irresistibly  drawn  by  what  he  has  little  chance 
of  discovering  elsewhere. 

The  Garrick  Club  Gallery  offers  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  memorial  that  can  be  found  of  the 
English  stage.  The  late  Charles  Mathews,  father  of  our 
late  "airy  "  comedian,  as  is  well  known,  expended  much 
time,  intelligence,  and  money  in  forming  this  collection. 
Like  all  such  gatherings,  it  was  of  unequal  merit,  some 
indifferent  pictures  being  accepted,  for  the  reason  that 
nothing  better  on  the  subject  could  be  procured.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  are  of  the  highest  merit  He  seems  to 
have  laid  out  about  five  thousand  pounds  on  this  hobby, 
though  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  collector's  tendency 
to  understate  his  outlay.  He  also  built  a  gallery  to  show 
off  his  treasures  to  advantage  at  Ivy  Lodge,  Highgate, 
from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin.  It  may  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  have  been  able  to  collect  over  three 
hundred  portraits  of  actors  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
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painted  by  such  artists  as  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Zoffany, 
Wilson,  and  others  ;  but  a  collector,  like  a  new  line  of  rail- 
way, almost  seems  to  create  bis  own  traffic,  and  his  gaze, 
fixed  steadily  on  one  special  object,  finds  what  he  is  in 
search  of,  which  would  escape  ordinary  eyes.  It  is,  indeed, 
likely  that  if  a  man  of  moderate  means  were  even  now  to 
set  himself  to  collect  such  art  treasures  as  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua,  he  would  m  a  (tw  years  have  a  very  respectable 
collection  in  his  gallery.  The  pleasant  owner  would  re- 
ceive friends  and  strangers,  who  came,  however,  drawn  by 
the  attraction  of  the  host ;  and  before  some  chosen  inti- 
mates he  would  indulge  in  his  favourite  mimicry,  taking  a 
wand  and  describing  his  various  objects  like  a  waxwork 
showman,  with  the  true  Jarley  emphasis. 

At  the  close  of  his  laborious  life  the  vivacious  player, 
"  incompressible  "  as  Foote  in  his  spirits,  found  himself  with 
narrow  means  and  failing  powers,  and  after  a  hard  struggle 
determined  to  give  up  the  cottage  and  dispose  of  the  gal- 
lery.   '•  The  Garrick  Club  ou^i;/a  to  have  them,"  he  would  say ; 
but  the  Club,  then  an  infant  institution,  was  not  able  to  ofter 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds.     They  were  then  exhibited 
to  the  public  at  the  Queen's  Bazaar  in  Oxford  Street,  with 
the  view,  not  of  profit,  but  of  attracting  such  a  purchaser  as 
would  save  the  collection  from  dispersion.     "  Well  indeed," 
says  Mrs.  Mathews,  in  the  entertaining,  though  rather  gar 
rulous  volumes  devoted  to  the  "  Memoir"  of  her  husband, 
"  well  indeed  was  it  that  no  pecuniary  feeling  urged  their 
removal ;  for  when  the  exhibition  had   to  be  closed,   the 
loss  was  found  to  reach  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which 
supplied    a   rather   bitter  teaching  on    the  value  of  that 
'favour  of  ike  public,'  so  much  proncd  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain.     The  gallery,"  she  adds,  "  which  osten- 
sibly drew  such  numbers  to  our  house,  while  as  many  more 
were  denied  admittance   vear   after   vear,  was    not  found 
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worth  one  shilling  cost  to  behold  !  For  so  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, reckoning  the  average  of  chance  persons  with  those 
who  for  more  than  twenty  years  apphed  for  admission  and 
were  refused — parties  often  presenting  themselves  at  the 
gate  of  the  cottage  and  forcing  themselves  in."  A  truth 
of  this  kind  many  of  the  cheerfid  children  of  Momus  have 
become  acquainted  with  through  teachings  quite  as  rude. 
They  at  last  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Durrant,  who 
allowed  the  Garrick  Club  the  usufruct  during  his  lifetime, 
and  at  his  death  generously  bequeathed  to  it  the  whole 
collection.  The  value  of  such  a  present  may  be  conceived 
when  it  is  stated,  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven 
Hogarths,  with  at  least  a  dozen  portraits  of  Garrick  ;  each 
player  of  importance  being  represented  by  some  three  or 
four,  showing  him  in  his  most  important  characters. 

So  motley  a  meeting  of  "counterfeit  presentments" 
needs  something  like  a  handbook  to  make  them  yet  more 
interesting;  indeed,  any  one  who  has  been  taken  round  a 
picture-gallery  by  a  connoisseur  of  judgment  would  readilv 
admit  the  advantage  of  such  guidance.  Among  Mathews' 
acquaintances  was  Charles  Lamb,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  stage,  dramatic  style,  as  well  as  the  quaint  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  style,  with  his  intense  delight  in  all  that  was 
connected  with  actors,  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  one  best 
fitted  for  the  task.  But  he  was  not  inclined  to  take  it  in 
hand  in  so  formal  a  shape,  and  this  excuse  is  characteristic : 
— "  I  know  ray  own  unfitness,"  he  wrote  ;  "  I  am  no  hand  at 
describing  costumes,  a  great  requisite  in  an  account  of 
mannered  pictures.  I  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  pictorial  language  even.  An  imitator  of  me,  or  rather 
pretender  to  be  me,  in  his  Rejected  Articles,  has  made  me 
minutely  describe  the  dresses  of  \.\\q  poissardes  at  Calais.  I 
could  as  soon  resolve  Euclid  and  substitute  analysis.  I 
get  rid  of  the  phenomenon  by  slurring  in  for  it  its  impres- 
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sion.  I  am  sure  you  must  liave  observed  this  defect  or 
peculiarity  in  my  writings,  else  the  delight  would  be  incal- 
culable in  doing  such  a  thing  for  Mathews,  whom  I  greatly 
like,  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  whom  I  almost  greatlier  like. 
^Vhat  a  feast  it  would  be  to  be  sitting  at  the  pictures  paint- 
ing 'em  into  words  !  but  I  could  almost  as  soon  make 
words  into  pictures.  I  speak  this  deliberately,  and  not  out 
of  modesty.     I  pretty  well  know  what  I  can  do." 

This  happily  describes  the  feelings  which  those  "  man- 
nered pictures  "  (a  happy  phrase)  inspires  ;  they  seem  to 
give  out  clouds  of  old  associations,  and  seem  peopled 
with  the  indistinct  fancies  of  an  old  tapestry.  But  he  /lad 
already,  in  a  mere  sketch,  "  painted  'em  into  words,"  and, 
short  as  it  is,  nothing  could  more  admirably  express  the 
undefined  feelings  produced  on  a  lover  of  the  stage  : — - 

"  I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  thing  than  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  foregone  delight,  with  a  total  oblivion  of  the 
person  and  manner  which  conveyed  it.  In  dreams  I  often 
stretch  and  strain  after  the  countenance  of  Edwin,  whom  I 
once  saw  in  '  Peeping  Tom.'  I  cannot  catch  a  feature  of 
him.  He  is  no  more  to  me  than  Nokes  or  Pinkethman. 
Parsons,  and  still  more  Dodds,  were  near  being  lost  to 
me  till  I  was  refreshed  with  their  portraits  (fine  treat)  the 
otlier  day  at  Mr.  Mathews'  gallery  at  Highgate,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hogarlh  pictures,  a  few  years 
since  exhibited  in  Pall  ^lall,  was  the  most  delightful  col- 
lection I  ever  gained  admission  to.  There  hang  the 
l^layers  in  their  single  persons  and  grouped  scenes,  from 
the  Restoration — Bettertons,  Booths,  Garricks — justifying 
the  prejudices  which  we  entertain  for  them  ;  the  Bracegirdles, 
the  ^vlountforts,  and  the  Oldfields,  fresh  as  Gibber  has 
described  them  ;  the  Woffington  (a  true  Hogarth),  upon  a 
couch,  dallying  and  dangerous  ;  the  screen  scene  in 
Brinsley's  famous  comedy,  with  Smith  and  Mrs.  Abingdon, 
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whom  I  have  not  seen  ;  and  the  rest,  whom,  having  seen, 
I  see  still  there.    There  is  Henderson,  unrivalled  in  Comus, 
whom  I  saw  at  secondhand  in  the  elder  Harley  ;  Harley, 
the  rival  of  Holman  in  Horatio  ;    Holman,  with  the   bright 
gUttering  teeth,  in   Lothario,  and  the  deep  pavior's   sighs 
in    Romeo,    the  j oiliest   person  ('our  son  is  fat')  of  any 
Hamlet  I  have  yet  seen,  with  the  most  laudable  attempts 
(for  a  personable  man)  at  looking  melancholy  ;  and  Pope, 
the    abdicated  monarch  of  tragedy  and  corned}',  in  Harry 
the   Eighth  and    Lord  Townley.      There    hang    the    two 
Aickins,    brethren    in     mediocrity ;    Wroughton,     who    in 
Kitely   seemed    to    have  forgotten  that   in   prouder   days 
he  had  personated  Alexander;  the  specious  form  of  John 
Palmer,  with  the  special   effrontery  of  '  Bobby ; '  Bensley, 
with   the   trumpet-tongue ;    and    little    Quick    (the   retired 
Diocletian  of  Islington),  with  his  squeak  like  a  Bart'lemew 
fiddle.     There  are   fixed,  cold   as   in   life,  the  immovable 
features  of  Moody,  who,  afraid  of  o'erstepping  Nature,  some- 
times stopped  short  of  her ;  and   the  restless  fidgetiness  of 
Lewis,  who,  with  no  such  fears,  not  seldom  leaped  o'  the 
other  side.     There  hang  Farren  and  Whitfield,  and  Burton 
and  Phillimore,  names  of  small  account  in  those  times,  but 
which  remembered  now,  or  casually  recalled  by  the   sight 
of  an  old  playbill,  with   their  associated  recordations,  can 
*  drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow.'     There  too  hangs,  not  far 
removed  from  them  in  death,  the  graceful  plainness  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Pope,  with  a  voice  unstrung  by  age,  but  which  in 
her  better  days  must  have  competed  with  the  silver  tones 
of  Barry  himself,  so  enchanting  in  decay   do    I    remember 
it,  of  all  her  lady  parts,  exceeding  herself  in   the   '  Lady 
Quakeress '    (there    earth    touched    heaven  !)   of  OTveefe, 
Avhen  she  played  it  to  the  '  Merry  Cousin  '  of  Lewis ;  and 
Mrs.  Mattocks,  the  sensiblest  of  viragoes  ;  and  Miss  Pope, 
a   gentlewoman   ever,    to    the   verge    of  ungentility,    with 
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Churchill's  compliment  still  burnishing  upon  her  gay 
honeycomb  lips.  There  are  the  two  Bannisters,  and 
Sedgwick,  and  Kelly,  and  Dignum  (Diggy),  and  the  bygone 
features  of  Mrs.  Ward,  matchless  in  Lady  Loverule  ;  and 
the  collective  majesty  of  the  whole  Kemble  family  ;  and 
(Shakespeare's  woman)  Dora  Jordan  ;  and,  by  her,  '  Two 
Antics,'  who  in  former  and  latter  days  have  chiefly  beguiled 
us  of  our  griefs,  whose  portraits,  we  shall  strive  to  recall, 
for  the  sympathy  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  the  benefit 
of  viewing  the  matchless  Highgate  collection." 

Matthews'  son  prepared  a  catalogue  duly  numbered,  and 
which  in  itself  furnishes  a  pleasant  half-hour's  reading,  for 
it  gives  the  dates  of  births  and  deaths,  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  the  plays  represented,  and  some  few  facts  and 
criticisms  concerning  each  player.  Something  more  de- 
tailed, however,  may  be  found  acceptable,  as  the  portraits 
are  well  worthy  of  more  leisurely  ciceroncship,  both  on 
account  of  their  worth,  as  well  as  the  curious  glimpses  of 
old  theatrical  life  they  indirectly  reveal.  And,  first,  a  few 
words  on  the  painters. 

The  favourite  theatrical  artists  have  been  Zoffany,  Har- 
lowe,  Ilayman,  Wilson,  Dance,  De  Wilde,  Clint,  and  Cotes, 
of  whom  Zoffany  certainly  ranks  first.  He  is  admirably 
represented  here,  and  his  performances  of  this  class  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  leading  galleries,  his  finest  dramatic 
scenes  being  at  Castle  Howard.  He  painted  in  a  brilliant 
yet  solid  style;  he  suggests  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  and 
had  much  of  the  freedom  and  clearness  of  that  artist.  His 
faces  and  their  expression  are  given  with  a  minuteness 
that  is  almost  photographic,  and  yet  have  an  admirable 
breadth  of  effect.  The  tones  and  workmanship  of  his 
costumes,  the  mellow  reds  are  excellent.  He  seems  to 
have  been  attracted  by  the  comedians,  and  so  true  is  his 
feeling  of  expression  and   situation,  that  even    those   un- 
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familiar  with  the  subject  feel  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
something  dramatic,  and  can  discover  the  story.  Foote, 
Weston,  Shuter,  King,  Parsons,  and,  above  all,  Garrick, 
whom  he  painted  again  and  again,  were  those  he  delighted 
to  celebrate,  and  though  he  has  painted  a  few  scenes  from 
tragedies,  these  are  inferior.  The  history  of  this  clever  artist 
is  a  strange  one.  He  was  a  German  from  Frankfort,  and 
found  himself  starving  in.  a  London  garret,  when  a  chari- 
table Dutch  clockmaker,  of  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Rim- 
bault,  gave  him  employment  in  colouring  the  little  figures 
on  his  clocks.  He  was  then  employed  by  Benjamin  Wilson, 
a  portrait  painter  of  the  day,  to  "get  in,"'  as  it  is  styled,  the 
figures  of  his  sitters.  Garrick  suspecting  that  the  portrait 
of  himself  and  Miss  Bellamy,  then  being  exhibited,  was  not 
Wilson's  work,  applied  himself  to  finding  out  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  became  his  patron — a  kindness  which  the 
painter  would  have  more  than  repaid  had  he  only  painted 
the  gracefully  fantastic  portrait  of  the  actor  writing,  and  his 
wife  stealing  the  pen  from  his  fingers,  and  which  was  so 
lately  exhibited  at  the  Academy. 

Next  comes  the  truly  abundant  De  W^ilde,  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  theatrical  portrait  painters,  and  whose  pictures 
can  be  counted  by  hundreds.  In  the  magazines,  in  the 
spirited  and  beautifully  engraved  plates  to  "  Bell's  Theatre," 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  left-hand  corner  to  find  the 
unvarying  "  De  Wilde,  pinx."  The  variety,  attitude,  and 
grouping  in  these  productions  are  surprising,  as  well  as  the 
delicate  handling  and  expression  of  the  miniature  faces.  In 
our  time,  when  we  have  the  aid  of  the  camera,  it  might  be 
popularly  supposed  that  likeness  and  expression  could  be 
counted  on  for  certainty.  But  a  photograph  truly  belongs 
to  an  age  of  machinery,  and  can  only  be  tolerably  success- 
ful under  the  condition  that  the  sitter  himself  takes  his 
likeness,  viz.,  by  being  able  to  be  unconstrained  and  un- 
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affected,  and  to  call  to  his  aid  the  natural  and  intelligent 
expression  which  is  habitual  with  him,  the  unconscious 
evidence  of  character,  a  feat,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  almost 
impossible.  There  was  not  an  actor  of  his  generation  that 
Ue  Wilde  did  not  paint,  and  not  a  character  of  any  actor 
of  eminence  that  he  did  not  perpetuate  in  some  water- 
colour  sketch  at  least.  Face,  attitude,  costume,  are  all 
given  here  in  that  spirited  series  of  some  sixty  sketches, 
each  figure  being  about  four  or  five  inches  high.  In  his 
larger  and  more  ambitious  sit  pictures  he  seems  to  have 
imitated  Zofifany,  and  not  unsuccessfully;  but  lie  lacked 
Zoffany's  brilliancy  and  freedom,  and  there  is  a  certain 
flatness  ;  but  never  was  there  such  industry  and  enthu- 
siasm, such  unflagging  and  varied  efforts  to  catch  the  too 
fleeting  bearing  and  expression.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  this  long  series  of  characters,  though  there 
may  be  a  little  sameness  in  the  treatment. 

Next  we  have  Harlowe,  a  more  sober  delineator,  but 
whose  likenesses  are  accepted  as  good.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  scene  from  Queen  Catherine's  trial,  a  great 
"  Family  Piece,"  in  which  the  whole  Kemble  family  is 
introduced,  with,  it  must  be  said,  rather  grotesque  effect. 
Of  Clint  it  were  to  be  Avished  that  we  had  more  works,  as 
there  is  in  them  a  certain  spirit  and  humour;  witness  the 
capital  "  Paul  Pry,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  so 
well  known  from  the  engravings.  In  that  collection  also 
hangs  the  poetical  but  lachrymose  "  Hamlet"  by  Lawrence, 
a  fine  classical  memorial  of  Kemble.  Put  if  we  were  called 
on  to  name  a  really  fine  modern  theatrical  portrait,  more 
than  amply  fulfilling  all  the  conditions,  and  almost  empha- 
sising Charles  Lamb's  theory,  that  the  true  actor  must 
always  be  hinting  gaily  to  his  hearers  that  he  is  not  quite  in 
earnest,  we  should  point  to  the  full-length  figure  of  Lewis 
in  "The  Marquis,"  by  Shee,  also  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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This,  after  years  of  obscurity,  has  at  last  been  hung  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  honour  and  in  the  place  of  honour.  The 
spirit  of  refinement,  of  light  comedy,  the  air  of  delightful 
gaiety  in  the  face  and  bearing,  sends  the  spectator  away  in 
a  reciprocal  humour.  Fine  acting  thus  lifts  us  high  above 
the  associations  of  paint  and  palette  and  fancy  clothes  ; 
while  in  the  absence  of  such  gifts,  the  inferior  being  has  to 
depend  on  these  exterior  adjuncts,  and  is  thus  brought 
under  their  prosaic  influence.  Sir  Martin  Shee  was  but  an 
average  artist,  so  we  must  suppose  that  the  airy  gifts  of  the 
comedian  had  for  the  time  inspired  him.  And  this  suggests 
a  remark  as  to  the  conditions  that  will  ensure  success  in  a 
theatrical  portrait,  and  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  pic- 
tures themselves.  In  our  day  the  actor  dresses  himself  for 
the  occasion  at  the  studio,  and  throwing  himself  into  the 
required  attitude  and  contorting  his  features,  presents  him- 
self before  the  camera.  And  an  average  portrait-painter  no 
doubt  pursued  the  same  system,  and  garnishes  "a  likeness" 
by  copying  his  model.  But  as  the  true  portrait-painter,  sucli 
as  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  drew  from  the  character  and 
disposition  of  their  sitters,  and  made  the  accidents  or  inci- 
dents of  colour,  shape,  &c.,  subsidiary,  so  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Zofifany  drew  his  pictures  from  the  stage  itself,  as  it 
were,  taking  away  with  it  the  memory  of  the  humorous 
expression  or  situation,  which  he  of  course  had  made  con- 
formable to  costume,  shape,  &:c.,  by  sittings  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  portraits  of  Garrick,  and  no  less 
than  eleven  portraits  of  John  Kemble.  He,  his  illustrious 
sister,  and  Garrick  were  perhaps  the  most  abundantly  be- 
painted  actors  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  was  fitting, 
has  received  greater  honours  in  this  respect  than  her 
brother.  The  variety  of  noble  portraits  which  she  has  been 
the  occasion  of  is    incredible.     The  '■'•  Gainsborough "  in 
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the  National  Gallery,  with  its  limpitl  blue  dress  and  piquant 
hat,  and  Reynolds'  well-known  "  Tragic  Muse,"  one  of  the 
most  original  and  dignified  of  pictures — these  alone  might 
confer  an  immortality.  The  writer  .possesses  a  coloured 
print,  a  "  chromo  "  of  the  last  century,  done  by  Lawrence 
at  Bath,  when  he  and  she  were  about  equally  obscure — she 
a  struggling  actress. 

Entering  the  drawing-room  and  walking  straight  up  to 
the  fireplace,  we  shall  see  on  our  left  hand  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  pictures  in  the  collection,  and  also  one  of  the 
greatest  merit.  It  is  the  scene  from  the  pleasant  comedy  of 
"  Tiie  Clandestine  Marriage,"  by  Garrick  and  Colman,  and 
represents  King  as  Lord  Ogleby,  the  old  beau,  with  the 
handsome  Mrs.  Baddeley  as  Miss  Sterling  ;  Mr.  Baddeley 
as  Canton,  the  French  valet,  in  the  distance.  The  situation 
is  that  most  pleasant  equivoque  in  the  third  act,  where  the 
old  lord  is  led  on  to  make  a  declaration  by  the  replies  of 
the  lady,  who  fancies  that  he  is  urging  her  lover's  suit  and 
not  his  own.  The  picture  breathes  the  spirit  of  comedy, 
and  of  the  admirable  comedy  which  it  depicts  ;  the 
character  of  Lord  Ogleby  itself  inspiring  the  whole,  and 
being  so  full  and  richly  coloured,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  comedy  of  the  last  century.  To 
readers  of  Garrick's  Life  it  will  recall  the  dispute  between  him 
and  Cohnan  as  to  their  share  of  the  authorship — a  discus- 
sion conducted  with  much  placid  good-humour  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  and  with  frantic  heat  and  passion  by  Colman. 
The  handsome  Baddeley  was  one  of  the  most  abandoned 
creatures  of  her  time.  Her  connection  with  the  stage  was 
but  of  a  fitful  kind,  and  she  brought  to  it  little  save  intel- 
ligence and  the  graces  of  her  face  and  figure.  After  a 
short  career  of  wild  extravagance — now  overwhelmed  with 
jewels  and  money,  now  struggling  with  difficulties — she 
sank  through   all    the   descending  stages   of  degradation, 
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until  she  ended  miserably  in  a  jail  and  squalid  destitu- 
tion. Now  she  looks  from  the  picture  in  the  heyday  of  her 
charms,  and  the  audience  found  a  piquancy  in  the  fact  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  acting  in  the  same  piece,  though 
separated.  King  George  III.  was  also  so  pleased  at  this 
idea,  that  he  next  day  sent  word  to  the  performers  that  he 
desired  them  to  sit  to  Zoffany  for  this  picture.  Though  he 
tolerated  the  attentions  of  "the  town"  generally  to  his 
lady,  Baddeley  was  presently  to  amuse  the  public  by  a  duel 
with  the  manager's  brother  George,  whose  devotion  he  felt 
bound  to  notice.  He  is  better  known  by  his  fantastic 
bequest  of  an  annual  cake  and  bowl  of  punch  to  the  Drury 
Lane  performers,  a  celebration  likely  to  associate  ridiculous 
rather  than  respectful  memories  with  his  name.  The  figure 
and  face  are  but  faintly  indicated ;  but  over  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  library  will  be  seen  a  quaint  and  pretty  little 
pencil-sketch  by  Cipriani,  with  "  spectacles  on  nose,"  a 
grave,  portly  face ;  while  in  the  dining-room  is  a  large  head 
in  oil,  showing  a  grave,  sober  face,  /e  mari  dc  sa  fenwie,  in 
short. 

As  for  the  picture  itself,  it  invites  the  heartiest  apprecia- 
tion. There  is  even  merit  in  the  size  chosen  for  the  fi^rures. 
The  colouring,  treatment,  dramatic  force,  are  simply  masterly. 
The  crabbed  face  of  the  old  beau,  softened  by  a  sort  of 
humorous  leer,  which  is  at  the  same  time  earnest  and  sin- 
cere ;  the  age  expressed  in  the  figure  and  attitude,  the 
stiffened,  gouty  hands,  with  their  expression  also;  all  these 
points  are  admirable,  and  show  dramatic  art  of  the  highest 
kind.  The  stockings,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  creased,  as 
being  a  world  too  wide,  and  drawn  upon  the  pair  of  "  shrunk 
shanks."  The  remarkable  individuality  and  dramatic  power 
of  this  picture  will  at  once  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  a 
picture  in  the  smoking-room  on  the  same  subject,  painted 
by  Clint — a  good  artist  in  his  way.     This  represents  Farren 
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and  Farley,  but  tlie  recollating  with  Zofifiiny's  work  makes 
this  picture  comparatively  feeble.  We  have  a  conventional 
old  man  of  the  querulous  form,  of  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  gather  even  a  hint  of  character  or  of  the  comedy. 

The  lady's  face  has  faded  like  one  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and 
has  been  indifferently  repaired,  but  the  effect  of  dignity  is 
that  of  "a  fine  woman;"  such  as  his  Lordship  himself  so 
much  admired.  The  painting  of  his  figure  both  as  to  face 
and  costume  is  admirable.  It  is  less  hard  than  others  of 
Zoffany's  productions  ;  while  the  treatment  of  the  coat,  the 
silver  lace  and  embroidery,  on  a  pale  red  ground,  is  a  study; 
no  undue  employment  of  elaborate  work,  and  yet  the  effect 
is  surprisingly  broad,  rich,  and  mellow.  That  the  original 
coat  was  itself  an  important  element  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Bernard  (the  amusing  "reminiscent,"  whose  portrait  is 
here)  mentions  that  it  was  brought  specially  to  Dublin, 
where  King  was  more  appreciated  than  in  London.  The 
company,  however,  was  in  so  disastrous  a  condition  that  a 
"  star"  actor  alone  was  receiving  profits,  and  on  the  night 
of  his  success  he  overheard  their  murmurs  at  this  preference. 
Arrayed  in  the  richly-liowered  dressing-gown  which  Lord 
Ogleby  Avears  in  the  first  act,  the  gay  performer  went  round, 
purse  in  hand,  and  asked  each  how  much  was  his  night's 
salary,  and  offered  the  same.  This  was  declined  by  all, 
save  by  a  "  comical  joking  man,"  who,  with  "  whimsical 
manner  and  vile  grimace,"  and  quoting  from  his  part,  "  Ay, 
this  is  the  omnium  ;  nothing  like  the  stuff,"  put  the  guineas 
in  his  pocket.  There  is  a  noble  mezzotint  from  this  print, 
which  fetches  an  enormous  price  when,  like  wine,  it  is  in 
"  brilliant  condition." 

To  see  what  this  good  actor  was  like  off  the  stage, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  brilliant  little  cabinet  picture 
on  its  left,  by  Richard  Wilson,  the  landscape-painter,  with 
its    limpid    colouring    and    character,    and    spirit.      How 
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faithful  it  is  will  be  seen  from  this  description.  "  King," 
says  his  friend  O'Keefe,  "  was  above  the  middle  size,  formed 
with  great  symmetry,  fine  eye,  and  expressive  countenance  ; 
but  his  chin  and  cheeks  black  or  rather  blue."  He  is  in  a 
riding-dress,  with  his  dog  beside  him,  and  what  seems  the 
stick  of  a  hunting-whip  in  his  hand.  He  would  appear  to 
be  calling  for  his  horse.  The  amateur  will  note  how 
excellently  painted  are  the  riding-gloves,  and  their  very 
creases,  and  what  careless  expression  there  is  in  the  mode 
the  whip  is  held,  as  though  it  were  some  country  gentleman 
familiar  only  with  field-sports,  and  wishing  this  fact  to  be 
emphasised.  This  is  significant,  for  Mr.  King  was  "a  man 
about  town,"  and  had  sporting  tastes,  and  one  night,  indeed, 
was  said  to  have  lost  ;£iooo  at  the  gaming-table. 

As  a  pendant,  and  indeed  contrast,  to  this  portrait,  we 
see  that  of  Pope,  the  actor,  in  topboots  and  buskins,  also 
anxious  to  show  that  he  was  an  equestrian.  This  curious 
personage  was  actor,  portrait-painter,  gourmand,  and  also 
husband  to  the  well-known  Miss  Younge,  one  of  Garrick's 
actresses.  He  had,  we  are  told,  a  "  handsome  face,  good 
person,  genteel  figure,  and  graceful  action,  .  .  .  but  his 
countenance  (as  will  be  seen  here)  scarcely  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive.'" The  stories  of  his  gourmandising  are  highly 
amusing,  and,  as  it  was  genuine,  it  provoked  all  manner  of 
jests.  He  could  not  endure  Catalani  because  she  used  a 
knife  with  her  fricandeau.  His  fellow-actors  would  torture 
him  by  slowly  dilating  on  delicacies  which  they  had  been 
enjoying.  Liston  would  throw  him  into  agonies  by  declar- 
ing that  he  knew  no  treat  comparable  to  "  boiled  pork  with 
lobster  sauce,  or  salt  beef  with  currant  Jelly.'"  Mathews 
once  contrived  a  little  plot  for  his  special  annoyance,  of  an 
amusing  kind.  It  was  settled  that  Mr.  Pope  should  be 
appointed  to  carve  the  haunch  of  venison,  and  that  every 
one  of  the  large  company  should  ask  to  be  helped,  until 
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scarcely  a  morsel  was  left.  The  carver,  however,  contrived 
to  bailie  his  tormentors.  Nothing  but  the  bone  being  left, 
Mrs.  Pope  declared  she  had  no  fancy  for  venison,  and  sent 
back  her  plate,  which  was  found  to  be  heaped  with  the 
choicest  morsels,  carefully  cut  from  the  best  quarters.  A 
telegraphic  glance  had  conveyed  to  the  dutiful  wife  what  she 
was  expected  to  do.  Something  of  this  seems  written  in  his 
face. 

On  the  wall  facing  a  window  wc  find  two  portraits  of  the 
famous  or  notorious  Peg  Woffington — an  epithet  with  which 
Mossop  was  once  advertised  by  a  country  manager,  who 
meant  to  be  complimentary  :  "  Engagement  of  i\\Q  iwtorious 
Mr.  Mossop  ! "  One  of  these  is  the  "  Wofhngton  on  a 
couch  :  a  true  Hogarth — dallying  and  dangerous."  There 
are  no  less  than  four  Woffingtons  in  the  collection,  and  it 
is  a  little  distracting  that  the  two  in  this  room  scarcely 
resemble  their  fellow  below.  Tiiis  again  certainly  resembles 
the  more  familiar  prints.  The  type  is  that  of  a  white,  placid 
face,  good-humoured,  but  with  a  tranquil,  impassive  though 
intelligent  expression.  Now  the  "  true  Hogarth  "  and  the 
French  Mercier  portrait  are  rather  of  a  pensive  cast,  the 
one  contemplating  a  miniature,  the  other  being  engaged 
with  a  book.  At  the  same  time,  these  elements  are  consis- 
tent with  her  character,  for  with  all  her  recklessness  she 
was  at  times  anxious  to  be  thought  intelligent.  It  was  when 
she  went  to  Paris  that  she  no  doubt  sat  to  Mercier,  who 
also  painted  Garrick  on  his  visit.  She  then  devoted  herself 
to  the  study  of  the  profession,  was  introduced  to  the  great 
actress  of  the  day,  Dumesnil,  and  took  to  playing  tragic 
characters.  Lord  Charlemont  possessed  a  sketch  also,  "  a 
true  Hogarth,"  which  the  painter  presented  to  his  ancestor. 
It  is  9.IS0  in  a  cap ;  and  though  the  mouth  is  rather  refined, 
the  whole  suggests  the  actress  fairly  enough.  It  is  most  like 
Mercier's  picture,  and  is  holding  up  a  watch  in  a  dainty 
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fashion.  It  is  curious  that  the  three  pictures  should  thus 
present  her  holding  something  in  her  hand.  However,  the 
subject  of  Elia's  description  seems  scarcely  so  "  dallying  and 
dangerous"  as  he  represents  it  to  be.  The  reclining  atti- 
tude is  not  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  colouring  seems  a  little 
heavy.  The  couch  is  crimson,  the  dress  a  rich  amber, 
while  the  curtain  behind  is  green.  Her  hair  hangs  down  in 
curls. 

About  the  centre,  on  this  side  of  the  room,  in  a  place  of 
high  honour,  is  the  large  oval  picture  of  a  blooming  creature 
arrayed  in  flamboyant  gauze  drapery,  a  picture  treated  in 
the  romantic  style,  which  offers  such  a  contrast  to  our 
modern  "earthly"  mode  of  showing  every  one  as  he  is. 
She  wears  a  mauve  boddice  ;  her  face  glows  with  colour 
and  brilliance,  though  there  is  a  hint  that  these  charms 
might  later  take  somewhat  coarse  shape.  The  arm  is  grace- 
fully curved,  while  the  hand  coquettishly  holds  a  mask  just 
taken  off. 

This  is  Miss  Farren,  Countess  of  Derby.  "  Her  figure  is 
considerably  above  the  middle  height,  and  is  of  that  slight 
texture  which  allows  the  use  of  full  and  flowing  drapery. 
Her  face,  though  not  regularly  beautiful,  is  animated  and 
prepossessing,  her  eye  blue  and  penetrating,  and  her  smiles 
fascinate  the  heart  as  her  form  delights  the  eye.  In  short, 
a  more  complete  exhibition  of  graces  and  accomplishments 
never  presented  itself  for  admiration  before  the  view  of  an 
audience."  So  was  she  described  in  the  heyday  of  her 
charms,  her  brows  "encircled  by  a  coronet."  During  the 
"  screen  scene  "  her  noble  admirer,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  would 
find  his  way  from  his  box,  taking  advantage  of  that  friendly 
shelter  to  pay  his  devotions  to  his  flame.  Within  six  weeks 
of  the  death  of  his  wife  Lord  Derby  led  the  actress  to  the 
altar.  This  specimen  of  '■  marriage  in  haste  "  was  followed 
by  as  speedy  a  "repentance  at  leisure,"  for  a  separation  took 
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place.  Perhaps  the  display  of  intellectual  graces  is  not 
sufficient;  the  truth  being  that  the  exhibition  of  a  brilliant, 
cultivated  woman  in  a  round  of  comedy  characters  as 
brilliant  was  an  almost  irresistible  attraction.  The  entourage 
of  good  actors  and  good  scenes  made  the  whole  as  effective 
as  though  one  were  assisting  at  a  scene  of  real  life.  And 
thus,  it  would  seem,  the  noble  lords  were  captured. 

Close  by  looks  down  jSIacklin,  in  old  age,  his  large 
mouth  recalling  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  whose  face,  as  we 
see  here,  was  so  gnarled  and  furrowed  that  some  one  began 
to  address  him,  "  I  see,  sir,  by  \.\\q  cordage  of  your  counten- 
ance," &c.  He  is  really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
of  the  English  stage — an  admirable  actor,  a  no  less  admir- 
able dramatist,  with  a  character  of  singular  vigour  and 
originality.  He  reached  so  great  an  age  that  he  conversed 
with  the  father  of  the  late  ]\Ir.  Charles  Mathews,  and  yet 
might  have  seen  William  HI.!  His  performance  of  Shylock, 
played  in  a  scarlet  hat — he  said  he  had  found  out  such  was 
the  costume  for  Jews  in  Venice  at  the  date  of  the  play — 
won  the  admiration  of  Pope,  who  uttered  the  metrical  com- 
mendation— 

"  Tliis  is  the  Jew, 
That  Shakespeare  drew, — " 

wliich  Quin  "capped  "  with  a  coarse  third  line — 

"  Spew,  reader,  spew  !  " 

Zoffany  painted  the   "  Trial  Scene "  from  this   play,  and 
exhibited  Macklin  in  this  character. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  room,  on  the  wall  facing  the  fire- 
place, we  see  Kemble  as  Cato,  by  Lawrence,  painted  in  the 
firm,  rather  gaudy  style  which  the  artist  affected.  It  is 
rather  an  uninteresting  picture — indeed,  nearly  all  the 
pictures  of  "great  John"  are  uninteresting,  and  look 
theatrical  enough  from  the  grim  self-consciousness  which 
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he  invariably  assumed.  Here  the  black  cropped  hair 
and  the  bare  neck  suggest  a  faint  association  of  the 
grotesque  ;  but  the  costume  is  a  trying  one.  There  was, 
besides,  a  plain  realism  in  Lawrence's  style,  which  unfitted 
him  for  a  theatrical  painter.  There  is  a  little  history  about 
this  portrait.  The  original,  of  large  size,  was  painted  for 
Lord  Blessington,  at  whose  house  in  St.  James's  Square  it 
had  excited  the  longing  admiration  of  Mr.  Mathews,  so 
much  so  that  the  owner  very  kindly  promised  to  make  him 
a  present  of  a  copy,  to  be  made  by  any  artist  he  might 
select.  The  original  had  been  returned,  for  engraving,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Mathews  often  pressed  him  for 
leave  to  have  the  copy  made.  He  was  put  off  so  repeatedly 
that  at  last  the  actor  was  offended,  and  a  little  coolness 
between  the  friends  was  the  result.  One  day  the  painter 
begged  of  him  to  call  on  him,  and  then  explained  that  he 
knew  of  Mathews'  wish  to  have  a  copy,  but  that  he  had 
kept  the  picture  for  the  express  purpose  of  frustrating  this 
intention.  Lawrence  then  proposed  to  the  somewhat 
offended  actor  to  show  him  his  last  picture,  and  revealed 
this  very  copy,  which  he  himself  had  made.  Before  the 
picture  was  delivered  Sir  Thomas  fell  ill.  "  Alas  ! "  said 
]\Ir.  Mathews,  "our  next  inquiry  was  answered  by  closed 
windows  ;  the  great  man  was  dead."  The  picture,  after 
some  reasonable  demur,  was  delivered  to  Mathews  by  his 
executors,  on  his  pledging  his  honour  that  it  was  painted 
for  him. 

Close  by  is  a  head  of  Junius  Booth,  the  American  actor, 
father  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  and  like  him  ;  with  more  the  air 
of  an  athletic,  than  of  a  "  noble  Roman."  But  the  bare- 
neck  costume  is  trying  for  a  man  of  mature  years. 

Here  too  is  Woodward,  with  his  coarse  and  broadly 
humorous  face,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and  cocked  hat. 
How  admirably  does  this  sketch  by  Tom  Davies  interpret 
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this  countenance  !     "  His  person  was  so  regularly  formed 
and  his  look  so  serious  and  composed,  that  an  indifferent 
observer  would  have  supposed  that  his  talents  were  adapted 
to  characters  of  a  serious  cast.     But  the  moment  he  spoke  on 
the  stage,  a  certain  ludicrous  air  laid  hold  of  his  features, 
and  every  muscle  of  his  face  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
levity.     The  tones  of  his  voice  inspired  comic  ideas,  and 
though  he  often  wished  to  act  tragedy,  he  never  could  speak 
a   line   with   propriety   that  was   serious.     He  was  also  a 
famous  harlequin,  and  the  same  gifts  helped  him  to  elevate 
the  dramatic.     In  one  of  the  pantomimes,  we  are  told,  he 
had  a  scene  in  which  he  acted  as  if  eating  different  kinds 
of  fruits.      Soft  music  was  played  :  he  came  on,  sat  at  a 
table  (on  which  there  was  placed  nothing),  and  made  pre- 
tence of  taking  up  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  currants.     Then, 
holding  high  his  hand,  with  the  points  of  finger  and  thumb 
compressed,  he  seemed  to  shake  the  stalk,  and  to  strip  off 
the  currants  with  his  mouth.     In  like  manner  he  would 
appear  to  hold  up  a  cherry  by  the  stalk,  and  after  eating  it, 
to  spurt  the   stone  from  his  lips.      Eating  a  gooseberry, 
jiaring  an  apple,   sucking   an   orange  or  peach — all  were 
simulated  in  the  same  marvellous  fashion."     A  passage  that 
shows  what  a  dignity  and  significance  there  was  in  all  that 
was  originally  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  few  would  think 
the  twirling,  bespangled  creature,  whose  monotonous  antics 
are  supposed  to   enliven  the  festive  season  of  Christmas, 
could  have  once  appeared  in  so  intelligent  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment.     This   portrait   shows    Woodward    as    Brass  in 
"  The  Confederacy."     This  is  an  unpretending  work,  but 
we  see  the  actor  presently  finely  displayed  in  a  magnificent 
portrait. 

Close  by  is  George  Frederick  Cooke,  prematurely  old, 
with  shrunken  features,  but  with  a  humorous  cast  about  the 
mouth  which  shows  us  how  the  fine  tragedian  could  give 
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effect  to  a  character  like  that  of  Sir  Pertinax.  But  we 
should  hardly  divine  from  this  portrait  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  abandoned  sots  of  his  day. 
His  splendid  dramatic  defiance  to  the  hostile  Liverpool 
audience  should  not  be  forgotten.  "  Hiss  me  !  you  set  of 
money-grubbers.  Why  there  is  not  a  stone  in  your  town 
that's  HOi(  cemented  by  the  blood  of  a  7iegro  f" 

Here  we  find  Mrs.  Stirling,  the  last  perhaps  of  the 
comediennes  of  the  old  school,  whose  art  lay  in  filling  the 
stage  by  the  genial  sense  of  the  character  itself,  even  in  the 
passages  of  a  neutral  kind,  and  spoken  without  intention  or 
exertion,  we  felt  In  this  "  quietly  "  painted  picture  we  see 
her  as  "  Peg  Woffington,"  a  role  which  she  created  in 
INIessrs.  Reade  and  Tom  Taylor's  delighful  comedy — a  piece 
that  has  now  been  revived  with  the  most  finished  effect. 
This  accomplished  woman  still  lives  and  flourishes,  as  her 
occasional  speeches  at  theatrical  dinners  testify.  The 
picture  is  by  Phillips.  Close  by  is  an  unfinished  head  of 
Garrick  by  Zoffany.  This  may  be  considered,  as  it  were, 
the  familiar  and  typical  face  of  the  great  actor,  represent- 
ing him  when  about  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  when  his  face 
began  to  fill  out  and  grow  "  puffy,"  and  which  rendered  it 
more  expressive  for  broad  comedy  characters — the  result 
no  doubt  of  intellectual  exercise.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
effective  stage  face,  every  feature  being  marked,  the  eyes 
seated  in  deep  hollows,  and  every  line  mobile.  The  eyes, 
thus  set  off,  w^ere  amazing  for  their  brilliance  and  intensity, 
as  can  be  best  seen  in  Pine's  well-known  "  bare-throated  " 
portrait  hung  on  the  wall  to  the  left;  even  in  conversation 
he  had  a  fashion  of  darting  them  searchingly  on  the 
listener,  as  it  were  to  search  his  very  soul,  or  to  keep  his 
glances  in  training  for  the  stage. 

We  now  come  to  a  picture  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
in  a  comedy  scene,  painted  before  the  actor  became  the 
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famous  performer  he  was  later  to  become.  Yet  there  is  a 
sort  of  dapper  air  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  jests  as 
to  "  Little  Davy  "  and  his  small  stature.  Looking  at  his 
companion,  we  feel  the  truth  of  Churchill's  sarcastic  allu- 
sion, "  Pritchard's  ge?itt'el" — as  well  as  of  Johnson's 
remark,  "  She  was  a  vulgar  woman,  that  talked  of  her 
gownd."  The  face  and  figure  are  both  ungainly,  and  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  flexibility  necessary  for  comedy. 
In  all  the  portraits  of  this  actress  in  the  collection  will  be 
noted  this  somewhat  vulgar  air,  the  "tallowy"  features, 
forcible  though  coarse  lips.  The  "  Suspicious  Husband  " 
was  what,  in  fact,  used  to  be  called  "^  /lat  a7id  ladder 
piece"  or,  as  the  French  would  now  style  it,  "/(?  cape  et 
Fcpee" — turning  on  the  Spanish  incidents  of  climbing 
into  chambers,  of  leaving  a  hat  behind,  &c.  The  costume 
should  be  noted.  Garrick's  grey  coat  and  green  cutis,  and 
the  lady's  vast  "gownd,"  as  she  might  have  called  it,  with 
enormous  quiltings  in  the  shape  of  melon  slices,  and  her 
matronly  cap.  The  sprightliness,  and  even  gay  slyness,  in 
j\Ir.  Garrick's  attitude  is  worth  noting. 

The  clever  pair  are  shown  in  a  scene  from  Benjamin 
Hoadly's  admirable  comedy,  "  The  Suspicious  Husband," 
one  of  those  pieces  in  which,  w-hatever  else  may  be  deficient, 
the  redeeming  quality  of  "  spirit "  is  found.  Spirit  and  gaiety 
often  supplies,  or  effectively  takes  the  place  of,  wit.  This 
picture,  painted  by  Hayman,  shows  us  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  in  the  character  of  Ranger  and  Mrs.  Sullen, 
the  date  of  the  performance  being  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  picture  has  an  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  specially  painted  for  Hoadly,  the 
author  of  the  piece.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  those  suggestive 
pictures  which  call  up  a  whole  series  of  details.  Garrick 
appears  here  as  he  was  in  his  early  days,  when  he  was  de- 
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scribed  as  "  a  very  sprightly  young  man,  neatly  made,  of 
an  expressive  countenance,  and  most  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining manners;"  before  he  had  become  the  rather 
portly  and  weightily  built  figure  so  familiar  to  us  or  so 
famous.  It  used  to  be  maliciously  repeated  during  his 
life  that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  literally  covered  with 
portraits  of  himself,  and  of  himself  alone  ;  but  this  was  but 
natural,  as  one  so  complimented  w-ould  like  to  retain  such 
tributes  to  his  popularity.  The  engravings  alone  would 
fill  a  large  portfolio.  Zoffany,  Hogarth,  Dance,  Pine,  Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough,  Hudson,  and  many  others,  painted 
him  again  and  again ;  while  Roubillac,  Van  Nost,  and 
Nollekens  repeated  his  features  in  busts.  Even  the  wax- 
modellers  exerted  their  art,  and  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  a 
professor  of  this  art  turned  out  these  profiles  by  the 
hundred,  while  Nollekens  adds  that  his  bust  was  in  every 
barber's  shop.  He  even  figured  on  signboards  as  "The 
Garrick's  Head,"  and  on  wig-blocks.  The  writer  has  in  his 
possession  the  plaster-mask  of  Garrick's  face  which  was 
taken  by  Van  Nost.  This  suggests  a  good  story  apropos  of 
his  estimate  of  the  power  of  his  eyes,  with  whose  "  dartings  " 
he  liked  to  awe  any  new  candidate  for  theatrical  employ- 
ment. Once  when  crossing  Roubillac's  yard,  he  bade  the 
sculptor  note  how  he  would  scare,  with  these  same  eyes 
of  his,  a  red-headed  countryman  who  was  sawing.  Upon 
creeping  towards  the  fellow,  he  kept  lowering  himself,  at 
the  same  time  putting  on  one  of  his  tragedy  looks,  and 
partly  drawing  out  a  rule  from  his  pocket,  as  he  would  a 
pistol  to  shoot  him.  In  that  attitude  he  remained  for  some 
time  disappointed  and  motionless,  until  the  Yorkshireman 
stopped  his  sawing,  and,  after  squirting  out  his  tobacco- 
water,  coolly  said,  "  What  trick  do  you  intend  to  be  at  next  ?  " 
A  little  touch  of  character  that  suggests  pure  comedy. 
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Between  tlie  windows  is  anotiier  of  Zoffany's  firmly  painted 
spirited  figures,  Weston  as  "Billy  Button,"  his  face  full  of 
a  defiant  suspicion,  an  expression  to  which  even  the  mode 
in  which  his  hat  is  carried  contributes.  Here  we  have  the 
brown  coat  and  favourite  scarlet  waistcoat  so  universally 
associated  with  rustic  virtue.  Near  him  is  Holland,  with  a 
sort  of  placid  smirk  on  his  face — one  of  the  Garrick  school. 
It  was  on  his  death  that  the  unfeeling  jester  Foote  made 
the  remark,  that  "  he  had  been  shoved  into  the  family 
oven,"  he  having  been  originally  a  baker.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  room  is  Decamp,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most  attractive  and 
fascinatino:  woman.  It  will  be  noted  what  a  dash  and 
gallant,  though  exaggerated,  an  air  he  presents ;  an  air 
with  which  his  brother-in-law  so  captivated  the  town  in 
Mercutio  and  Hotspur.  Turning  again  to  the  wall  facing 
the  window,  we  see  a  picture  of  Young  in  a  crown  and 
beard,  painted  by  Sir  E.  Landseer.  Young  had  a  fine  ex- 
pressive face,  and  in  all  theatrical  portraits  it  is  expression 
that  makes  their  value.  Here,  then,  there  is  none  save  that 
of  the  average  "tragedy  king." 

Farther  up,  near  the  fireplace,  we  find  Bannister  and 
Parsons  in  "  the  Village  Lawyer,"  by  De  Wilde,  a  capital 
dramatic  contrast  between  the  pair — the  roguish  would-be 
simple  rustic  and  the  flourishing  lawyer.  No  one,  as  that 
good  judge  Tom  Uavies  declared,  could  forbear  laughing 
either  at  or  with  him  the  .moment  he  opened  his  mouth. 
Frederick  Reynolds  says  no  one  could  ever  forget  him  in 
this  particular  scene.  De  Wilde  painted  this  clearly  in 
imitation  of  Zoffany's  style,  but  the  latter  has  treated  the 
same  scene  and  the  same  performers,  which  will  be  found 
below  in  the  visitors'  dining-room.  Tlie  subject  is  truly 
dramatic,  offering  a  contrast  between  self-voiuble  effrontery 
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hiding   simplicity,   as  in   the  instance   of  the   lawyer,  and 
affected  simplicity  hiding  effrontery,  in  that  of  the  rustic. 

There  is  here  also  a  delicately  painted  little  "  conversa- 
tion piece,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  representing  John  Rich 
and  his  family.  There  was  another  "  conversation  piece," 
which  was  long  supposed  to  represent  the  Rich  family,  but 
it  proved  to  be  that  of  Sir  A.  Fountain,  with  a  portrait  of 
Rich  in  the  foreground.  Rich,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
most  famous  harlequin  of  the  English  stage ;  but  a  harle- 
quin was  then  a  poetical  and  dramatic  character,  and  not 
the  mere  gymnast  that  he  has  since  become.  He  gave, 
wrote  Garrick — 

"The  power  of  speech  to  ev'ry  limb  ; 

Though  masked  and  mute,  conveyed  his  quiclc  intent. 

And  told  in  frolic  gestures  what  he  meant." 

His  style  was  eccentric,  and  he  would  address  every  one  as 
"Mister"  or  "Muster,"  and  indeed  the  strange  jargon  of 
Tate  Wilkinson,  so  happily  mimicked  by  Mathews  and 
others,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  him.  His  com- 
panion in  the  picture,  Mrs.  Rich,  was,  according  to  Smollett, 
a  terrible  shrew.  There  is  here  also  a  small  copy  of  Rey- 
nolds' picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
itself  full  of  fine  dramatic  action,  but  showing  clearly  in 
which  direction  the  great  player's  talent  was  supposed  to 
lie.  When  the  engraving  of  this  picture  reached  Paris,  the 
French,  with  their  usual  droll  misapprehension  of  every- 
thing English,  interpreted  it  as  "  Man  between  Vice  and 
Virtue."  Here,  too,  is  Harlowe's  singular  picture  of 
Mathews  in  several  of  his  characters.  There  is  an  Ameri- 
can model  of  Jefferson  in  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  many 
theatrical  relics,  snuff-boxes,  a  silver-gilt  egg  to  commemorate 
the  success  of  "  Mother  Goose." 

But  it  is  in  the  large  dining-room  that  the  whole  force 
and  wealth  of  the  collection  is  collected.     The  walls  are 
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alive  with  faces  and  spirited  gestures,  full  of  dramatic 
intelligence  and  rich  colouring.  There  are  some  two  or 
three  portraits  here  which,  in  reference  to  the  subject  and 
execution,  are  of  high  merit.  The  finest  and  most  inter- 
esting— at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  to  the  right  of  the 
fire-place — is  a  portrait  of  Foote.  It  represents  the  come- 
dian clad  in  a  drab  coat  and  leaning  on  his  stick.  The 
face  has  a  grave  and  almost  painful  earnestness,  especially 
marked  in  the  closed  lips.  The  small  eyes  peer  out  as 
steadily  as  their  lack-lustre  will  admit.  There  is  evidence 
of  a  latent  spite  in  the  rather  vulgar  face,  which  seems  to 
be  waiting  to  gather  the  full  meaning  of  what  has  been 
addressed  to  it  and  preparing  a  venomous  reply.  In  short, 
for  one  familiar  with  Foote's  life  and  character,  his  making 
a  profitable  trade  of  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  and  failings 
of  others  on  a  public  stage,  his  accident,  which  seemed 
almost  a  retribution,  his  ruthless  and  selfish  wit,  and  the 
terrible  change  which  clouded  his  last  days  and  sent  him 
from  Ensiland  a  crushed  and  broken  man — all  these  asso- 
ciations  seem  to  float  about  that  earnest  face,  in  which  pain 
seems  mingled  with  earnestness.  The  original  or  another 
copy  is  at  Knole. 

A  pendant  is  the  bold  and  masterly  likeness  of  Wood- 
ward, by  Vandergucht,  which  hangs  at  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace.  The  spirit  and  freedom,  and  the  dashing  style 
in  which  it  is  conceived,  the  fine,  sure  colouring,  are  be- 
yond all  praise.  The  coarse  rubicund  face,  so  solid  and  yet 
so  mobile,  the  rollicking  yet  assured  glance  of  the  eye,  the 
spirit  and  life,  the  air  of  good-humour  which  in  true  comedy 
lights  up  the  scene,  the  unctuous  month,  the  hat  cocked 
with  effrontery,  and  tlie  dress  worn  not  as  theatrical  fine 
clothes  often  are,  as  a  fancy  dress,  but  as  the  garments  of 
everyday  life — these  are  points  tliat  make  the  picture 
attractive.     The  connoisseur  will  own  that  the  technical 
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painting  is  good,  the  delicate  yellow  and  blue  of  the  satin 
dress  in  the  manner  of  Gainsborough.  As  it  is,  we  have 
"  Harry  Woodward,"  with  his  fine  stage  face,  revealed  to 
us. 

There  is  yet  another  masterly  portrait  here,  that  of 
Colley  Gibber  as  Lord  Foppington,  one  of  tliose  pregnant 
figures  that  actually  furnish  companionship.  This  is 
by  Grisoni.  The  face  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable 
one,  and  its  "finical"  expression  is  of  the  subtlest  kind. 
An  average  painter  would  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  foppish- 
ness, so  as  to  emphasise  the  character ;  but  here  the  con- 
ceit is  conveyed  by  the  most  delicate  nuance  of  expres- 
sion— a  faint  superciliousness  in  the  nose,  something  in 
the  elevation  of  the  face,  even  the  clearness  of  the  skin. 
The  picture  over  the  fireplace  is  the  well-known  scene 
from  "  Macbeth,"  representing  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Garrick 
in  the  "  murder  scene."  Here  we  see  the  coarse  face  of 
the  actress  and  the  unrefined  features  of  Garrick  both 
really  contorted  with  a  rather  overdone  intention.  Indeed, 
the  effect  is  as  of  a  couple  of  elocutionists  illustrating  the 
Passions,  rather  than  that  of  attempting  the  illusion  of 
acting,  which,  considering  the  style  of  dress,  would  seem  to 
have  what  was  more  directly  aimed  at  then.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
frankly  owned  tliat  she  had  never  read  the  portion  of  the 
play  that  follows  the  disappearance  of  Lady  Macbeth  from 
the  play.  But  the  dresses  of  these  two  great  performers 
are  what  strikes  us  with  surprise  :  Garrick's  short  figure 
being  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches,  his  enormous  tails 
being  profusely  laced  with  gold,  and  the  laced  flaps  of  the 
waistcoat,  as  usual,  coming  down  to  his  knees — silk  socks 
and  shoes,  with  his  favourite  "  bob  "  wig,  complete  the  odd 
effect.  The  lady  is  magnificent  in  a  flowing  white  satin 
robe  and  petticoat  trimmed  with  ermine,  a  small  cap  being 
on   her  head.     The  attitude  of  the  pair   approaches  gro- 
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tesque.  Garrick's  hands  (admirably  painted)  stretching 
over  in  liorror  to  the  left,  while  his  ungraceful  legs  lean  to 
the  right.  The  painter  has  even  taken  care  to  give  the 
marks  of  blood  on  his  hands.  Indeed,  the  jest  at  the  time 
on  this  picture  was,  that  "it  was  the  cook  and  butler 
struggling  for  the  carving-knife."  Garrick's  dress,  the  laced 
waistcoat,  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes. 

Between  the  windows  is  a  pleasant  scene  from  the  comedy 
of  "  Speculation,"  full  of  humour,  and    representing  three 
"broad"  com.edians  in   full   display  of  their  powers.      In 
the  centre  is  Quick,  full-moon  faced,  who,  with  his  features 
alive,   without   speech   predisposed   to   m.erriment.      This 
type  of  face   is    often    seen  on   the  French   stage,    large, 
round,  and  fleshy,  and  accompanied  by  "  a  squeak  like  a 
Bart'lemy   fiddle."      Quick    was   George    Ill's    favourite 
comedian,  ar.d    this  picture  was  painted  at  his  Majesty's 
desire.     The  peculiar  expression  of  Lewis,  that  of  a  mild 
yet  racy  enjoyment,  with  also  an  air  oi  finesse,  is  excellent; 
not  less  so  is  the  likeness,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with 
his  head  over  the  door  in  the  drawing-room.     But  Lewis's 
face  ever  mantled  with  a  bright  enjoyment.     The  figure  of 
Munden  hardly  represents  him  to  us  as  he  was  described 
by    Eiia,    having    **  not    one    face,    but    many;"    and    his 
mobility  has  rather  a  pertness  of  figure  than  of  face,  and 
a  dapperness  which  we  hardly  associate  with  a  professor 
of  expression.     The  good  chalk  sketch  in  the  passage  to 
the  visitors'  dining-room  shows  him  to  us  as  an  old  man. 

;More  remarkable,  however,  are  the  portrait-scenes  from 
dramas,  which  are  of  the  most  saisissant  description.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left  as  we  enter  is  the  scene  from  "  Venice  Pre- 
served," representing  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  the  latter 
on  her  knees  pleading  for  pity,  while  the  other  flourishes 
a  dagger.  A  sort  of  huge  street-lamp  casts  a  lurid  glare 
over  the  whole;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  effect  is 
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that  of  a  recitation  by  ordinary  persons  in  a  drawing-room, 
tlie  cliaracters  being  dressed  in  the  ordinary  costume  of 
their  day.  We  thus  have  to  look  to  the  faces  and  attitude 
for  the  meaning  of  the  situation.  Garricli's  appearance 
here  is  undignified,  being  that  of  a  rather  short,  elderly 
gentleman,  trying  to  concentrate  emotion  into  his  face. 
The  date  of  this  performance  was  about  1748,  when  Garrick 
was  no  more  than  thirty-eight.  Here  he  certainly  looks 
fifty.  His  figure  and  the  shape  of  his  legs  are  ungrace- 
ful, and  we  can  understand  the  jests  as  to  "Little  Davy." 
Mrs.  Gibber,  his  companion,  was  considered  so  like  him 
that  she  might  pass  for  his  sister.  The  largeness  of  her 
mouth  will  be  noted.  "  There  was  in  her  person  little  or  no 
elegance,"  says  Davies,  "  in  her  countenance  a  small  share 
of  beauty."  But  he  admits  that  "  Nature  had  given  her 
symmetry  of  form  and  fine  expression  of  feature."  In 
passages  of  grief  and  tenderness,  she  had  the  art  of  making 
her  eyes  look  as  if  swimming  in  tears.  But  though  her 
figure  was  "unimportant,"  she  had  grace  and  dignity.  It 
can  be  seen  that  she  was  one  of  the  "  fine  women  "  of  the 
stage,  of  the  extinct  line  of  tragedy  queens ;  and  she 
would  declaim  her  speeches  in  an  exalted  and  most  musical 
chanting,  which  still  obtains  on  the  boards  of  the  Francais. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an  exaggerated  mode 
of  utterance  is  requisite  for  metrical  passages.  The  mag- 
nificence of  her  dress  will  be  noted ;  a  rich  black  satin 
with  white  lace  sleeves,  velvet  and  pearls  in  her  hair,  which 
is  powdered,  with  earrings  and  necklace  ;  in  short,  every- 
thing that  was  unsuited  to  a  lorn  Belvidere  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  becoming  a  grande  dame  going  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  Mr.  Garrick  wears  a  gaily  flowered 
waistcoat,  whose  flaps  reach  almost  to  his  knees. 

Facing  the  door  and  next  to  the  windows  is  the  famous 
screen  scene  from  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  by  Roberts. 
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This  shows  us  Farren  as  Sir  Aubrey  to  the  left,  Mrs. 
Abington  as  Lady  Teazle,  and  Smith  and  Pahner  as  Sir 
Charles  and  Joseph  Surface.  This  was  the  inimitable 
quartette  that  first  "  created "  the  characters.  Lamb's 
admirable  description  will  be  recollected,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  performers  of  the  comedy.  Indeed, 
what  with  "gags"  and  lack  of  preparation,  the  modern 
representations  of  the  piece  become  more  farcical,  and 
seem  to  travel  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  authors 
conception.  This  matchless  scene  is  so  admirably  con- 
structed, so  full  of  life  and  little  surprises,  that  one  may  see 
it  again  and  again,  and  never  lose  the  sense  of  interest  and 
enjoyment.  The  painting  of  the  picture  has  no  particular 
merit.  The  faces  are  good,  and  judging  by  that  of  Mrs. 
Abington,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  portrait  by 
Hickey  upstairs,  must  be  good  likenesses.  The  expres- 
sion of  Charles  Surface  is  natural.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Charles  Surface  is  always  made  to  indulge  in  a  vein 
of  boisterous  ridicule  at  his  discovery,  which  is  not  merely 
ill-bred,  but  improbable,  for  such  would  hardly  have  been 
so  naturally  accepted  by  the  others.  Here  we  see  what  is 
correct  and  natural,  and  his  face  exhibits  a  kind  of  quiet 
amusement  and  sarcastic  enjoyment.  Again,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Sir  Peter  is  shown  as  comparatively  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  as  he  is  described  in  the  piece  itself — he 
was  not  fifty — and  not  the  ratlier  querulous  septuagenarian 
which  he  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr 
Chippendale. 

We  have  here  also  another  of  Zoffany's  capital  character 
portraits — Garrick  in  the  character  of  Lord  Chalkstone 
in  "  Lettie."  It  will  be  seen  how  the  actor  has  contrived 
to  assume  the  air  of  quaint  and  grotesque  senility,  the  nose 
being  sharpened,  and  a  sort  of  fishy  surprise  imparted  to  the 
eyes.     Yet  the  features  of  the  actor  are  quite  recognisable. 

N 
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Such  is  the  true  art  of  "  making  up,"  which  does  not 
depend  on  paint  and  patches  and  false  hair,  but  on  a  power 
from  within.  This  character  belongs  to  Garrick's  earlier 
repertoire.  Here,  too,  is  displayed  ZofTany's  usual  mastery 
of  costume,  and  his  treatment  of  his  favourite  scarlet-laced 
waistcoat.  From  the  same  play  we  have  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Clive  as  the  "  fine  lady," — by  no  less  an  artist  than 
Hogarth — with  a  curiously  grotesque  head-dress,  like  the 
wings  of  the  dragon-fly,  and  a  frill  round.  That  she  had 
no  claims  to  beauty  is  evident  from  the  tightened  lips  and 
disagreeable  mouth,  and  the  head  seems  too  small  for  the 
body.  This  piece  was  in  such  vogue,  that  the  famous  fac- 
tory at  Bow  issued  little  statuettes  in  their  famous  ware  of 
Woodward,  Garrick,  and  "Kitty"  herself  in  their  characters 
from  this  play.     These  are  rare  and  bring  vast  prices. 

In  another  room,  also,  are  two  small  pictures  by  Har- 
lowe  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Lady  Macbeth,  which  certainly 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  great 
actress  in  the  part.  We  can  see  the  stately  cast  of  features 
and  the  awe-inspiring  glance  which  was  natural  to  her.  In 
the  one  nearest  to  the  window  will  be  noted  the  curious 
swathing  under  the  chin  and  the  short  waist.  The  nun- 
like and  spectral  air  of  the  other,  and  the  clasped  hands, 
supply  a  hint  that  the  part  was  interpreted  with  a  certain 
exaggeration  and  even  melodramatic  passion.  In  the 
florid  cheeks  to  which  Harlowe  was  partial,  and  which 
suggest  rouge,  he  seems  to  have  imitated  the  glowing 
cheeks  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Lindo's  portrait  of  Georgianne  Bellamy,  once  so  famed 
for  her  attractions,  is  disappointing  ;  the  face  is  ordinary 
and  the  expression  vulgar.  Barton  Booth,  in  his  fuU- 
bottom.ed  wig,  recalls  the  portraits  of  Swift ;  but  it  is  a 
placid  face,  with  nothing  of  the  power  that  could  "  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters."      There  are  here  also   two   excellent 
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scenes  by  Clint,  one  from  "  Lock  and  Key,"  where  the  idea 
of  the  pleasant  intrigue  against  watchful  and  jealous  sur- 
veillance, so  attractive  an  element  in  the  old  comedies,  is 
excellently  suggested.  The  old  man's  face  and  the  grace- 
ful women  at  the  back  are  excellent  as  specimens  of  good 
work.  The  story  is  very  plainly  told,  and  the  colouring 
is  agreeable.  The  companion  scene  is  from  ''  Love,  Law, 
and  Physic,"  where  Liston,  as  Lubin  Log,  asks  the  lawyer 
whether  he  means  to  say  "that  black  is  white,"  and 
I^lathews  angrily  desires  to  know  if  he  dares  to  dispute  a 
point  of  law  with  him.  The  uncertainty,  mixed  with  dis- 
trust, in  Liston's  face,  and  the  assumed  obstreperousness, 
intended  to  bear  down  all  doubt,  in  the  other's,  are  admir- 
able. But  even  an  inferior  artist  to  Clint  would  have  been 
inspired  by  such  actors.  It  is  clear  that  Mathews  would 
have  taken  the  highest  place  as  a  comedian  had  he  not 
been  turned  aside  to  the  less  legitimate  but  more  profitable 
line  of  mimicry  and  "  delineation." 

Another  capital  piece  by  Vandergucht  shows  us  those 
two  prime  humorists,  Moody  and  Parsons,  in  "  The  Com- 
mittee," the  one  hopelessly  drunk  and  tottering,  the  other 
at  the  stage  of  merely  complacent  foolishness.  The  con- 
torted and  drooping  mouth  of  the  first  shows  a  peculiar 
stage  of  inebriation.  This  style,  however,  was  clearly  sug- 
gested by  Zoffany's  successful  treatment  of  dramatic  scenes. 
The  portrait  of  Quin  by  Hogarth  is  disappointing,  as  it 
is  rather  indefinite,  though  it  shows  his  solid,  heavy  face. 
The  head  of  Garrick  by  Pine  is  interesting  as  being  a  study 
of  the  great  actor's  eyes  and  their  power,  and  showing 
what  a  histrionic  capital  he  possessed  in  his  face  alone. 
Here,  too,  is  poor  mad  "Nat  Lee,"  who,  after  writing 
tragedies  frantic  enough  in  their  extravagance  to  have  been 
tlie  work  of  a  lunatic,  but  which  the  bombastic  taste  of  the 
town  accepted  as  fine  tragic  passion,  actually  wrote  pieces 
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in  Bedlam,  of  which  specimens  have  been  preserved.  This 
portrait,  however,  is  probably  a  fancy  one.  Another  por- 
trait again  shows  what  "a  vulgar  creature"  the  famous 
Pritchard  must  have  been,  and  the  artist  (Hayman)  has 
even  imparted  a  sort  of  "  greasy  "  air,  as  though  soap  and 
water  were  unfamiliar,  or  at  least  not  habitual.  Like  Peg 
Wofiington,  she  appears  in  a  cap.  Here  again  we  meet 
Cooke,  who  has  a  sort  of  grim  likeness  to  Kemble,  perhaps 
founded  on  the  undramatic  mutton-chop  whisker,  to  which 
both  were  partial.  Here,  too,  is  a  good  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Yates,  by  Cotes,  an  unrefined,  staid  face,  though  not  with- 
out coarseness.  We  can  understand  Garrick  styling  her  "  a 
fine  woman."     The  drapery  of  the  dress  is  well  painted. 

On  the  stairs  are  two  small  portraits,  representing 
Henderson  in  scenes  from  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth." 
The  pictures  are  curious,  as  showing  clearly  how  thoroughly 
elocutionary  was  the  conception  of  the  Garrick  school. 
Here  we  are  shown  a  rather  elderly  gentleman  conversing 
with  Polonius,  and  listening  to  the  witches  in  a  comically 
distrustful  fashion.  Nothing  so  prosaic  or  matter-of-fact 
could  be  conceived.  The  costume  of  Hamlet  is  worth 
noting,  especially  the  curious  wig  that  descends  with  two 
ends,  as  it  were,  on  each  shoulder.  Macbeth,  however,  is 
attired  like  a  Roman  general,  a  costume  that  maybe  con- 
trasted with  the  sort  of  scarlet  livery  worn  by  Garrick  in  the 
same  character. 

Equally  good  is  the  large  piece,  representing  the  last 
scene  of  "The  Gamester,"  and  which  Mr.  Cole  says  was 
found  in  a  backroom  of  the  Old  Buck  Inn  at  Bristol.  It 
represents  the  dying  agonies  of  the  luckless  Beverle)',  with 
the  tearful  pains  of  the  wretched  wife,  portrayed  by  Mrs. 
Pope.  Jarvis  and  Charlotte  attend,  but  the  unprincipled 
Lewson,  who  was  certainly  present,  is  unaccountably 
omitted.     Here   we    see    the   very  height   of   extravagant 
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melodrama,  the  figures  being,  as  it  were,  "piled  up,"  like 
ilie  agony  itself — faces,  attitudes,  all  contorted  into  agon- 
ised suffering.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  we  had 
more  of  this  earnestness  on  the  stage.  Near  it  is  the  large 
and  "important"  full-length  scene  from  "  The  Alchemist," 
representing  Griffin  and  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  contemporary  theatrical  portraits.  The  face  of  Abel  is 
full  of  antique  humour,  the  attitude  is  nearly  that  of  Garrick 
in  the  same  character  in  Zoffany's  picture.  Here,  too,  we 
see  Miss  O'Neil  with  her  Irish  harp,  an  indifferent  picture 
but  a  fair  likeness,  recalling  the  face  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  This  incomparable  actress,  the  last,  perhaps, 
of  the  great  school — for  Miss  Helen  Faucit  can  scarcely  be 
ranked  with  her — died  but  two  or  three  years  ago  as  Lady 
Eecher.  She  thus  lived  to  read  the  amusing  but  unflatter- 
ing sketch  of  herself  and  her  father  which  Mr.  Thackeray- 
drew  in  "  Pendennis." 

On  reaching  the  landing,  we  face  a  singularly  pleasing 
picture  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  to  say  that  it  is  by 
Angelica  Kaufmann  amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  full  of 
grace  and  elegance.  The  red  hair  will  be  noted  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  agent  of  Garrick,  whom  he 
sent  down  to  report  upon  her  acting. 

Mrs.  Hartley  fascinated  Sir  Joshua,  who  painted  her 
several  times,  as  she  did  also  "  Gentleman  Smith,"  who 
justified  his  claim  to  the  sobriquet  by  leaving  wife,  family, 
and  engagement  at  the  theatre  to  "go  off"  witli  tliis 
red-haired  siren.  On  the  other  side  of  the  library  door 
hangs  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  "  Young  Roscius  " — 
IMaster  Betty — as  Norval,  who  died,  as  old  Mr.  Betty,  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  also  a  graceful  picture  by  Opie, 
who,  like  Northcote,  was  attracted  by  the  boy.  Many 
smiles  and  much  contempt  has  been  excited  by  this  Betty 
mania,  but  tlK)ugli  an  exhibition  of  c'nild-prodigies  does  not 
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conduce  to  the  dignity  of  the  stage,  still  the  impression 
produced  on  the  world  must  be  respected. 

A  striking  bust  of  Macready,  unfortunately  only  in  plaster, 
will  be  noted,  and  facing  him  a  vigorous  but  rather  coarse 
one  of  Thackeray,  by  the  late  Mr.  Durham.  There  was 
more  oi finesse  in  the  novelist's  face.  Lower  down  on  the 
landing  is  a  marble  Shakespeare,  the  gift  of  that  luckless 
victim  of  fashion,  Salvini,  so  capriciously  exalted  and  so 
capriciously  abandoned.  The  present  was  made  in  the 
effusion  of  his  first  sentiments  of  gratitude. 

In  the  smoking-room  upstairs  we  see  Sir  Joshua's  portrait 
of  Colman,  with  its  original  attitude  and  strangely  interest- 
ing expression.  A  placid,  dreamy  face,  and  yet  a  languid 
and  faint  curl  of  contempt  in  the  rather  supercilious  lips. 
This  was  one  of  the  remarkable  Streatham  series  of  por- 
traits, painted  for  Mrs.  Piozzi,  which  has  been  dispersed. 
Here,  also,  is  "  easy,  natural  Wrench,"  as  Elia  styles  him, 
adding  one  of  those  precious  bits  of  analysis  worth  a  volume 
of  dramatic  criticism.  Then  we  come  upon  a  most  quaintly 
characteristic  bit  of  painting,  and  which  helps  us  to  a 
glimpse  of  the  style  of  acting  more  efficiently  than  a  volume 
of  description.  This  is  Zoffany's  portrait  of  Ross.  As  a 
piece  of  workmanship,  it  is  admirably  full  of  life,  solidity, 
and  vigour — his  full  face,  the  handling  of  the  coat,  the  ripe 
mellowness  of  the  whole,  while  the  look  is  worthy  of  one  of 
the  Dutch  masters.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  this  is  a 
personation  of  the  gentle  Hamlet — the  full  person,  and  the 
puffed  pompous  face,  and  the  self-satisfied  expression,  as  of 
one  enunciating  solemn  truth.  Ross  claimed  to  be  con- 
nected with  high  families.  This  we  should  say  was  one  of 
the  best  pictures  in  the  collection. 

Here,  also,  we  again  encounter  King,  arrayed  in  a  grey 
coat,  apparently  rehearsing  to  a  bust  in  a  garden.  This 
quaint  picture  belongs  to  the  days  when  delta  cnisca  and 
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urns  for  poetry  were  in  fashion,  when  sentiment,  in  short, 
was  in  vogue.  Beaming  down  upon  us  is  a  coarse  rubicund 
face,  "fat,  fair,"  and  apparently  about  "forty" — the  full- 
blown, "  sweet,  serene,"  Mrs.  Billington.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  we  find  portrait  painters  so  conscientious  and 
unflattering.  Here,  too,  is  Charles  Kemble  and  Fawcett  in 
that  agreeable  little  piece  of  intrigue  "  Charles  the  Second," 
which  it  is  impossible  to  see  now  without  being  interested 
in,  as  it  acts  itself  almost.  Captain  Copp  is  a  real  character, 
written  when  the  "  low  comedian  "  was  in  vogue.  Charles 
Kemble's  gay  air  is  well  caught. 

But  it  would  take  us  much  longer  to  enumerate  all  that  is 
interesting  in  this  unique  collection.  There  are  a  number, 
too,  of  admirable  though  unpretending  sketches  in  pastel 
and  watercolour  and  pencil,  with  miniatures,  statuettes, 
and  histrionic  relics.  The  building  itself  has  an  antique  air, 
is  sober  in  its  tones  and  decoration,  and  was  no  doubt 
designed  to  show  off  the  pictures. 

In  the  corridors  and  dispersed  in  the  smaller  rooms  are 
some  choice  pastel  drawings  of  high  merit — Bannister  and 
other  comedians  and  comediennes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
masterly  pencil  drawing  by  Harlowe  of  EUiston,  engraved 
in  his  Life.  This  gem  of  buoyant  expression  seems  to 
breathe  comedy.  Here,  too,  we  find  hung  in  rows  a  series 
of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  watercolour 
sketches  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  representing  him  in 
all  his  characters.  A  more  curious  and  even  bewildering 
miscellany  could  not  be  conceived.  They  were  bought  by 
the  Club  on  his  death.  A  corresponding  collection  orna- 
ments one  of  the  dining-rooms,  comprising  the  De  Wilde 
sketches  of  every  actor  m  divers  characters,  "dashed  in" 
with  great  spirit.* 

*  Not  very  long  before  his  death,  I  asked  the  lively  comedian  about 
this  artist.     He  described  him  as  a  kind  of  pleasant  Bohemian,  to  be 
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There  are  abundance  of  miniatures,  pencil  drawings, 
sketches  by  Leech  and  others.  In  the  library  are  two 
sketches  by  Lawrence  of  John  Kemble  and  his  gifted  sister, 
that  of  John  conspicuous  for  its  noble  outline  and  classical 
dignity.  But  it  would  take  long  to  enumerate  all  the 
interesting  records  to  be  found  here. 

It  may  be  added  in  this  place  that  London  now  contains 
at  least  four  theatrical  clubs, — the  Garrick,  the  Junior 
Garrick,  the  Greenroom,  and  the  Beefsteak.  These  are 
well  supported,  though  the  first  is  gradually  losing  its 
purely  dramatic  character.  The  Beefsteak  is  appropriately 
situated  next  door  to  a  theatre. 

Of  theatrical  journals  there  is  an  abundance.  "  The 
Theatre  "  is  a  well-edited  magazine,  circulating  monthly. 
"  The  Era,"  a  weekly  paper,  and  the  recognised  organ  of 
the  profession.  The  "  Figaro,"  and  the  "  Entr'acte,"  dis- 
tinguished for  its  caricatures  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who  has  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  seizing  a  likeness.  Nearly  every 
paper,  moreover,  has  its  column  devoted  to  "  Plays  and 
Players,"  "In  the  Stalls,"  &c.,  filled  with  news  and  gossip. 
This  system  is  borrowed  from  the  French  "  Figaro,"  whose 
"  Monsieur  dans  I'Orchestre  "  are  well  known. 


Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  conservative  character 
of  the  "  business "  on  the  English  sta2:e.  There  would 
appear  to  be  certain  old  "  common  forms  "  adhered  to  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  guaranteed  to  produce  a 
certain  effect  on  the  audience.  Stale  as  they  are  and  in- 
found  lianging  about  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  printed  cata- 
logue drawn  up  by  Mathews  the  father  is  rare  enough — it  is  to  be 
suspected,  almost  \introuvable.  I  possess  his  own  copy,  the  Gariick 
Club  has  another. 
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cessantly  repeated,  it  must  be  owned  they  never  fail.  For 
instance,  who  has  not  seen  again  and  again  the  following  : — 

Ba/es,  young  Mr.  Harley's  groom,  in  topboots  and  with 
a  leather  belt,  brings  a  letter  from  his  master,  which  he  gives 
to  Susan.     As  he  is  going  away,  he  begins,  "  I  say,  Susan  ! " 

Si^san  {plaiting  her  apron  coqiiettishly). — "Yes,  IMr.  Bates." 

Bates. — "  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  You're  an  uncommonly 
pretty  girl,  you  are." 

Susan. — "Lord  !     Go  along  with  you." 

Bates. — "Stay!  I  forgot,  Susan  {returning).,  I'd  something 
to  tell  you." 

Susan. — "Lord  !  what  is  it?" 

Bates. — "  Whisper  !  "  {kisses  her).  Susan  runs  off  with  a 
scream,  but  pleased  all  the  time.  A  roar  of  laughter  and 
applause  from  the  audience. 

In  short,  kissing  never  fails  upon  the  stage  either  to 
please  or  to  amuse.  Sometimes  the  "young  master"  him- 
self meets  Susan  and  says,  "Do  you  know,  Susan,  you're  a 
very  pretty  girl !  "  and  again  Susan  replies  "  Lauk,  sir  !  "  and 
then,  after  some  preliminaries,  proceeds  to  give  the  in- 
variable kiss.  A  shrewd  French  writer,  Bouchard,  noting 
how  important  a  function  the  waiting-maid  filled  in  the  old 
dramas,  from  ISIoliere  downwards,  explains  their  present 
unimportant  share  on  the  stage  by  the  fact  that  formerly 
the  maid  was  a  regular  retainer  of  the  household,  attending 
her  mistress  from  childhood.  Now  they  come  and  go  every 
year,  and  are  not  treated  so  confidentially.  Connected 
with  the  kissing  is  the  "  interruption  "  business,  a  servant 
or  some  old  busybody  being  certain  to  come  in  at  the 
exact  moment  the  kiss  is  given.  Then  of  course  the 
lover:  "What  the  devil  do  you  want,  sir?''  The  allu- 
sion to  this  adjuration  recalls  an  invariable  passage,  to  be 
found  in  a  dozen  plays,  where  the  valet  brings  his  master 
a  letter.    "  What  did  he  say  ?  '     "  He  told  me  to  go  to  the 
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devil."  "And  then,  sir?"  "Well,  sir,  I  came  to  you!" 
This  never  fails  to  be  appreciated,  and  will  ensure  the 
heartiest  roar  of  the  night. 

An  actor  once  told  me  that  he  had  to  make  his  deduf  at 
a  country  theatre,  playing  the  young  man  in  "  Cool  as  a 
Cucumber  "  with  Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  This  might  seem 
an  advantage  to  some,  but  it  proved  a  trying  business  for 
the  beginner ;  for  the  lively  comedian,  he  declared,  giving 
way  to  his  natural  buoyancy,  extemporised  largely,  and,  in 
fact,  he  said,  from  the  very  outset,  did  not  give  him  a  single 
cue  that  belonged  to  the  text — in  short,  "  gagged." 

Another  piece  of  stage  business  which  is  repeated  again 
and  again — by  no  means  ad  nauseam,  but  the  very  contrary 
— is  the  incidents  attendant  on  the  dictation  of  a  letter. 
This  never  seems  to  fail,  and  is  repeated  again  and  again 
with  the  same  satisfactory  effect.  The  humour  consists  in 
taking  down  not  only  what  is  dictated,  but  the  remarks  of 
the  person  dictating,  thus  : — 

Dictator.—"-  My  dear  ! " 

The  Writer. — "  In  capitals  ?  " 

Dictator. — "  No,  ass." 

Writer  (writes) — "  No — ass  ! " 

Dictator. — "  Well,  you  are  a  fool ! " 

Writer. — "  Well — you — are — a  fool !  " 

Or  else  he  may  begin,  as  in  "The  Rivals,"  "Write  plain, 
sir!" 

Writer.—''  Plain— sir  !  " 

Then,  of  course,  legitimately  follows,  as  in  "  The  Rivals," 
mistakes  as  to  the  words,  the  dictator  saying  that  they  are 
both  "  addressing  the  same  lady,"  which  the  writer  repeats 
as  "both  undressing  the  same  lady."  Dozens  of  plays 
could  be  named  in  which  this  receipt  is  used  and  never 
fails  to  delight. 

Another  trick  of  the  scene  is  connected  with  eating  and 
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drinking.  Some  one  is  relating  a  story  at  table  and  the 
listener  is  engaged  in  consuming  food. 

The  narrator  may  happen  to  say,  "  So  I  flattered  him — 
gave  him  plenty  of" 

Listc?icr. — "  Butter  ! "  (taking  some). 

Narrator. — "  Then  he  got  angry,  and  really  gave  nie 
such  " 

Listener. — "  Sauce  !  "  (helping  himself). 

Narrator. — '•  I  thought  he'd  bite  my  nose  off." 

Listener. — "  A  chop  ! "  &:c. 

This  is  capable  of  great  variety,  and  has  been  treated 
again  and  again. 

Nothing  too  is  more  crude  than  the  arrangements  as  to 
money,  those  heaps  of  "  gold  kine,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
pronounced,  which  are  either  robbed,  or  extorted,  or  given 
away  upon  the  stage.  When  they  are  dropped  upon  the 
stage,  a  strange  tinkling  betrays  their  intrinsic  value — 
they  seem  discs  of  card  or  tin.  There  are,  of  course,  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  The  robber  who  strips  his  victim  in 
the  forest  could  hardly  expect  to  find  the  ground  made  of 
smooth  boards ;  so  that  the  dropped  coin,  if  of  real  heavy 
metal,  would  roll  and  wheel  in  all  directions,  and  thus 
escape  collection.  Indeed  these  boards,  as  before  noticed, 
interfere  with  illusion,  and  the  sound  of  genuine  coin 
would  be  over-emphasised,  and  be  quite  different  from  real 
life.  But  these  are  things  to  be  worked  out  on  a  system. 
This  "J"  over-emphasis "  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in 
a  play ;  a  manager  wishing  to  illustrate  with  great  pomp 
and  splendour  some  passage  that  is  quite  unsuited.  This 
holds  in  acting  as  well  as  in  mise  en  scene.  And  many 
passages  in  Shakespeare  seem  to  me  to  be  mere  allusions, 
not  to  be  dwelt  upon,  but  which  zealous  management  makes 
too  prominent.  Thus  the  fencing  scene  in  "Hamlet"  it  is 
customary  to  elaborate  into  a  solemn  spectacle,  "a  match," 
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as  it  were,  the  combatants  stripping  leisurely,  as  Mr.  Booth 
does,  great  skill  in  fencing,  passes,  (S:c.  It  would  seem 
more  natural  were  it  more  extemporaneous  and  hurried  over. 
Another  conventionality  is  that  of  bringing  down  to  the 
front  the  two  inevitable  chairs  when  a  communication  is 
about  to  be  made  of  importance.  This  is  invariably  done 
in  this  fashion  : — "  I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  my  story. 
Listen!"  The  actor  then  brings  a  chair  for  the  listener 
and  one  for  himself,  and  pointing  gracefully  and  with  a 
half  bend  to  the  first  chair,  then  seats  himself,  and  the 
listener  does  likewise.  We  know  what  will  follow.  "  Thirtv 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  first  met  your  mother," 
&c.  But  there  is  yet  more  time-honoured  chair  business. 
Who  does  not  recall  the  shy  gentleman  seated  beside  an 
engaging  coquettish  dame,  from  whom  he  uneasily  draws 
away  his  chair ;  she  moves  on  hers,  he  draws  away  again,  until 
he  is  actually  driven  into  the  very  corner  of  the  stage  ! 
There  are  half-a-dozen  plays  in  which  this  favourite  bit  of  busi- 
ness figures.  Another  is  connected  with  carrying  a  number 
of  parcels.  Any  comic  player  who  was  entrusted  with  such 
a  number  of  things  would  be  unfit  for  his  profession  if  he  did 
not  drop  them  and  pick  them  up  to  drop  others.  This,  too, 
never  fails  to  produce  merriment.  For  does  not  Swift  say, 
and  say  truly,  that  the  finest  piece  of  wit  never  produced 
such  enjoyment  as  the  simple  drawing  away  of  a  chair  when 
a  person  is  about  to  sit  down  ? 

What  are  known  as  "  gags,"  that  is,  strokes  of  his  own 
composition,  by  which  the  player  enlivens,  as  he  supposes, 
the  author's  Avork,  belong  to  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  and 
t^will  never  be  out  of  date.  Every  stock  play  has  its  stock 
y-^>^"  gags,"  passed  down  from  actor  to  actor,  and  which  are 
part  of  his  "business,"  and  this  "  business  "  itself  is  handed 
on.  Even  Shakespeare's  plays  have  their  sacred  traditions. 
In  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  when  Gobbo  is  taking  his 
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leave  of  tlie  young  nobles,  he  bows  to  one,  and  turning, 
finds  another  confronting  him.  Others  then  keep  getting 
before  him  as  he  continues  this  "  bowing  and  scraping,'' 
and  the  joke,  such  as  it  is,  is  kept  up  for  some  minutes,  to 
his  mystification.  When  Falstaffis  discovered  on  the  battle- 
field, there  is  no  reputable  actor  of  the  part  but  must  fill  up 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  some  time-honoured  antics, 
dragging  at  Hotspur's  legs,  &c.  The  grand  Shakespearian 
"gagger"  might  be  considered  Colley  Gibber,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  immortal  "  Off  with  his  head  I  so  much  for  Buckingham," 
a  most  effective  burst,  by  the  way,  and  with  which  few 
actors  would  be  inclined  to  part. 

In  the  '"'School  for  Scandal"  is  a  hoary  "gag"  never 
omitted,  viz.,  in  reference  to  the  double  letter  from  Nor- 
thamptonshire, as  to  which  it  is  customary  to  ask,  "  Was  the 
postage  paid?"  In  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  the  actor 
introduces  many  strokes  not  warranted  by  the  text,  winding 

up  with  a  verse — 

"  So  Constat! tia  Neville 
May  go  to  the  devil,"  (S;c. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  screen  scene  in  the  "School  for 
Scandal,"  tradition  has  consecrated  a  kind  of  practical 
"gag  "which  is  wholly  inappropriate  and  unsuited  to  the 
situation.  No  actor  could  afford  to  resign  it.  When 
Charles  is  going  out  he  spends  many  moments  teasing  the 
various  characters;  but  to  Sir  Peter  he  makes  a  sort  of 
"clucking"  sound,  in  mimicry  of  what  Sir  Peter  had  done 
to  him,  with  a  motion  of  "  poking  in  the  ribs,"  and  goes  off 
with  thunders  of  applause.  All  this  is  not  what  a  gentleman 
would  do,  nor  a  "good  fellow,"  such  as  Charles  was  ;  it  spoils 
the  situation  and  its  dignity,  but  it  will  always  be  done. 

The  business  connected  with  letters  and  letter-writing  is 
also  of  a  long-established  and  conventional  kind.  When  a 
person   sits  down  to  write  on  the   stage,  he   must  use  an 
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enormous  goose  quill,  which  he  plunges  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ink-bottle,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nib,  and  racing  over 
his  paper,  finds  the  words  and  composition  of  an  important 
paper  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  is  done  in 
an  instant !  Then  he  leaps  up,  licks  the  gum,  presses  it 
furiously,  and  directs  with  a  single  scratch.  And  then — but 
this  is  a  novelty — "  strikes  upon  the  (little)  bell,"  invariably 
placed  upon  the  table.  Instantly  the  servant  appears  as 
though  he  had  been  at  the  keyhole.  This  sorry  arrange- 
ment is  surely  scarcely  known  in  ordinary  houses,  and 
presumes  "retainers"  waiting  in  the  "ante-chamber." 
Often  the  gong  declines  to  ring ;  but  the  actor  likes  press- 
ing the  spring  vehemently  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  it 
gives  an  idea  of  masterful  decision  and  of  command. 
How  clumsy  used  to  be  the  "  bell-cord,"  with  the  pulling 
of  which  the  sound  outside  scarcely  ever  accorded — the 
person  generally  "  pulling  "  after  the  sound  had  ceased.  A 
knock  at  the  hall-door  sounds  at  the  room-door  ;  and  well 
it  may,  as  the  knocker  is  always  fixed  at  the  prompter's 
hand,  actually  next  the  door  of  entrance.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  these  things,  and  scarcely  notice  them  ;  but 
dramatic  effect  would  be  much  increased  by  due  propriety 
in  such  matters. 

French  stage-doors  always  open  inwards,  the  English 
outwards,  which  latter  is  opposed  to  tlie  custom  of  real  life, 
though  certainly  favourable  for  a  grand  exit.  Hence  during 
the  French  plays,  when  this  was  forgotten,  there  was  much 
embarrassment,  as  the  actor  found  himself  obstructed.  In 
real  life  a  person  can  leave  the  room  in  dramatic  excite- 
ment even  though  he  have  to  open  the  door  inwards.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  practice.  There  is  much  improvement  of 
late  years  in  the  construction  of  doors  and  the  door-cases, 
which  used  to  be  simple  canvas  stretched  on  a  frame,  and 
which  bent  and  "  wobbled  "  sadly  as  they  shut  to.     Now 
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the  cases  are  deep  and  substantial,  and  the  doors  of  real 
wood.  So  wiih  chimney-pieces,  which  are  now  of  a 
massive  and  monumental  character. 

Formerly,  when  locking  a  door,  the  hero  would,  simply 
turn  a  key  with  apparent  effort  in  the  keyhole.     Now  we 
hear  the  click  and  satisfactory  shooting  home  of  the  bolt, 
which  is  surely  an  exaggeration,  save  in  the  great  gate  of  the 
castle  '•  keep,"     The  locks  to  libraries  and  drawing-rooms 
are  so  small  and  move  so  easily,  they  make  little  or  no 
sound.     It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  result  interferes  and 
distracts,  for  the  unusual  sound  suggests  something  more 
tremendous  than  the    situation  warrants.      This  principle 
may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  what  once  occurred  during  a 
performance  of  "  Fidelio,"  when   happening   to   converse 
with  a  certain  tenor  who  had  to  perform   the  jailor,  he 
was  pleased  to  expatiate  on  the  lack   of  dramatic  effect 
in  his  acting  position.     "  Watch  me  to-night,"  he'said,  "  and 
what  I  make  of  the  simple  affair  of  opening  the  great  gates. 
Ordinary  jailors  unlock  the  canvas  things,  and  throw  them 
open  as  if  they  were  small  cupboards.     But  they  are  really 
the  massive  gates  of  a  fortress,  to  be  moved  with  exces- 
sive  force,  and   taking   time   to  do    so."      I    accordingly 
watched  as  directed,  when  my  friend,  first  producing  an 
enormous  mass  of  enormous  keys,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
before  he  could  find  the  proper  one.     This  did  not  promise 
well,  as  so  great  a  key  would  not  be  on  a  bunch,  or,  if  it  were, 
would  be  so  distinct  and  familiar  as  to  be  selected  at  once. 
Next,  a  similar  amount  of  time  was  employed  in  fitting  it  to 
the  lock  ;  more  in  efforts  to  turn  it.     Finally   came  the 
opening  of  "  the  massive  gates,"  the  trial  test  he  invited. 
The  massive  gates,  however,  were  fitted  in  an  archway,  duly 
batdemented  and  about  six  feet  high,  and  quivered  at  the 
slightest  touch,  could,  indeed,  be  scarcely  kept  closed,  the 
joinings  not  being  mathematically  accurate ;  yet  we  saw 
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our  jailor  first  lay  his  shoulder  to  one,  with  infinite  toil  heave 
and  strain  at  the  massive  timbers,  supposed  scarcely  to 
move  on  their  rusted  hinges.  Yet  the  contrast  between  the 
airy  material,  canvas  on  a  light  frame,  was  so  evident,  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  finger  touch  would  have  sent  them 
flying  open  so  conspicuous,  that  the  audience  first  tittered 
and  then  grew  restive  as  he  came  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  second  wing,  and  utter  cries  of  impatience,  "  Order," 
and  "Look  sharp,  old  man."  The  attempt,  in  short,  was  a 
failure,  perhaps  deservedly  so. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  monotonous  uniformity  in 
the  presentation  of  servants  by  dramatic  writers.  In  this 
class,  even  in  the  ordinary  butler  and  footman,  there  is  a 
variety  of  character  which  would  repay  study.  But  there  is 
no  attempt  at  this  ;  they  are  simply  used  as  furnishing  a 
convenient  method  of  opening  the  play  before  the  better- 
graced  actors  come  on  the  scene.  A  score  of  new  plays 
could  we  name  begin  invariably  with  the  butler  and  house- 
maid conversing,  as  the  furniture  is  being  dusted,  or  one 
is  reading  the  paper,  &c.  "  So  master  comes  home  to- 
day," the  butler  begins,  "  a  dustin'"  of  the  pictures  with  a 
feather  brush.  If  a  powdered  footman  be  introduced,  there 
is  but  one  invariable  receipt  for  adding  piquancy  to  the  part, 
and  that  is  to  talk  slowly  and  with  gravity,  and  drop  every 
A,  speaking  of  "  'ome  "  and  the  "  'ouse."  All  this  is  poor 
to  a  degree.  If  a  servant  be  needed  merely  to  bring  in 
letters  and  announce  visitors,  he  should  be  a  mere  lay 
figure,  and  do  that  duty  as  unobtrusively  as  a  good  servant 
will  in  real  life.  If  a  servant  be  required  for  the  real  action  of 
the  piece,  then  he  is  as  important  as  any  one  else,  and 
should  be  written  for  as  carefully. 

In  many  of  the  good  old  comedies  we  find  the  testy  old 
father,  uncle,  or  curmudgeon,  say,  one  of  the  amusing  "  Guar- 
dians" of  Wycherley  and  INIrs.  Centlivre,  furnished  with  a  stout 
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walking-stick  which  they  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  "  varlets  " 
and  others.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  this  in  those  delightful 
and  admirably  revived  comedies  given  by  Miss  Litton  and 
her  company.  But  the  holder  of  the  stick  always  checks 
his  hand  as  it  falls  on  the  person  he  is  attacking,  and  most 
palpably  too.  The  other  roars  and  bellows  as  though  he 
were  hurt,  but  every  one  sees  that  a  form  merely  was 
gone  through.  The  familiar  interchange  of  slaps  between 
clown  and  pantaloon  in  the  pantomimes  has  far  more  of 
illusion,  and  is  founded  on  beguiling  the  eye ;  even  when 
the  mystery  is  known  the  effect  remains.  The  recipient 
contributes  the  sound  of  the  slap  by  striking  his  own 
palms,  and  this  motion  is  disguised  by  his  giving  the 
return  blow,  which  is  similarly  acknowledged.  When  the 
whole  is  rapidly  and  spiritedly  done,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  follow  it. 

The  class  of  performers  known  as  supernumeraries  have 
often  excited  the  pleasant  ridicule  of  lively  writers.  In 
the  good  old  days  of  the  more  flourishing  part  of  j\Ir. 
Webster's  reign  there  was  a  class  of  melodrama  in  favour 
in  which  villains  of  the  day  met  their  fate  at  evening 
parties,  or  balls,  or  banquets,  which  catastrophe  was 
witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  stage  personages  in  dress  coats 
and  \Yhite  thread  gloves,  and  who  generally  entered,  with 
their  ladies  on  their  arm,  two  and  two.  This  shabby 
genteel  miscellany,  which  might  have  passed  respectably 
in  costumes  of  another  era,  came  to  be  known  as  "The 
Adelphi  Guests,"  and  were  associated  with  something 
highly  comic  as  they  came  in,  and  grouped  themselves 
according  to  fixed  traditions,  gazing  with  horror  on  the 
suicide  or  murdered  man,  as  the  case  might  be,  while 
the  curtain  descended  slowly  to  Adelphi  music.  Smce 
those  days  the  grouping  and  arranging  of  "  supers  "    has 
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much  advanced,  and  at  the  opera  these  bands  of  richly 
dressed  auxiliaries  are  regularly  marshalled  by  well-trained 
artists.  In  France  the  ''super"  is  a  '^ comJ>arse,"  whom 
a  lively  writer  describes  as  made  to  utter  mechanically, 
and  with  suitable  gestures,  such  cries  as  "  Heavens ! " 
"  Yes  !  yes  !  "  "  No  !  no  !  "  "  Death  to  him  ! "  They 
form  "  Murniurings  among  the  crowd  ! "  as  peasants  and 
soldiers  of  all  nations,  who  give  and  receive  blows  from 
sticks  or  sabre-cuts !  They  also  shout  vehemently, 
"Marchons!  Allons!"  but  without  moving,  which  is 
well  satirised  in  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance,"  where  the 
police  force,  raising  their  batons,  keep  singing  "Let  us 
go  ! "  to  be  reminded  by  Mr.  Grossmith,  "  But  you  don'f 
go!"  In  Paris  the  salary  ranges  from  8d.  to  is.  3d.  a 
night,  but  the  leaders  receive  more.* 


The  prompter  is  always  found  at  his  own  particular 
side — the  one  named  after  him — which  is  on  the  spec- 
tator's right,  the  well-known  O.P.  side  being  on  the  left. 
This  invaluable  functionary  regulates  the  march  of  the  play, 
sending  for  the  players  in  proper  time,  and  signalling  for 
the  curtain  to  rise  or  descend.  In  foreign  theatres,  as  is  well 
known,  the  prompter,  sitting  in  a  little  hutch  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  assists  as  a  prompter  does  during  the  opera. 
The   English  arrangement  seems    better,  for   in    the   first 

*  In  an  evening  walk  through  the  Strand,  one  is  certain  to  encounter 
men  carrying  on  their  shoulders  enormously  inflated  bags,  much  as  the 
"  sandwich  men  "  carry  their  boards.  These  are  now  found  necessary 
at  every  theatre,  and  contain  the  gases  for  supplying  the  fiercely-glowing 
limelight  lanterns.  They  are  on  the  ground  between  hinged  boards, 
on  which  weights  are  laid,  thus  causing  the  high  pressure  necessary. 
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he  is  so  cribbed,  and  cabined,  and  remote,  that  he  can 
be  of  little  general  service.  By  the  English  system  the 
actor  feels  he  has  a  friend  and  ally  at  hand  for  all  purposes, 
and  the  words  are  directed  straight  to  his  ear,  not  to  his 
face.  By  the  first  arrangement  he  is  almost  as  distinctly 
on  the  stage  as  the  actor  himself.  During  the  last  days 
of  the  old  Haymarket  the  French  system  was  adopted, 
but  it  will  never  be  in  favour  here.  JNfany  theatres  have 
a  kind  of  slight  screen  that  folds  back,  and  which  helps 
to  hide  the  prompter.  At  Drury  Lane  a  hole  is  cut  in 
the  pillar,  through  which  the  prompter  projects  his  voice. 
This  notion  suggests  that  invariable  feature  of  the 
foreign  stage,  the  hole  or  two  holes  in  the  curtain,  whicli 
the  audience  always  notes  is  filled  by  a  human  eye,  a 
kind  of  safety-valve  for  the  actor's  curiosity.  This  is  a 
irrave  infraction  of  the  sacredness  that  should  hedce  round 
the  domains  behind.  In  ill-regulated  theatres  there  is 
sometimes  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  actors  looking  round 
the  edge  of  the  curtain,  but  this  disrespect  and  freedom 
is  severely  visited  in  well-ordered  houses. 

On  the  shoulders  of  the  prompter  rests  one  special 
duty,  besides  furnishing  a  forgotten  word  or  sentence — 
he  must  send  the  actor  on.  The  performer  never  thinks, 
nor  need  give  himself  the  trouble  to  think,  what  time  he 
has  to  come  on  or  wlien  he  is  wanted.  He  is  told  just 
in  sufficient  time  to  walk  to  his  place.  Were  a  play  being 
acted  on  the  five-hundredth  night  the  actor  would  still 
depend  on  others.  This  gives  precision  and  regularity  to 
the  whole. 

The  prompter  has  nothing  to  prompt  him  but  his  trusty 
book,  in  which  is  set  out,  with  admirable  clearness 
and  logical  distinctness,  all  that  is  necessary.  Every- 
thing is  in  black  and  white,  and,  ab^ve  all,  in  its  due 
order.     A  specimen  of  the  way  such  things  are  arranged 
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may  be  given  here.*     First,   comes  a  plan  of  the  scene 
and  a  hst  of  everything  that  is  to  be  used. 


Interior  bacl:inc. 


I       Door.       I 


Door.  Door. 

J  \ 


R.  L. 

Chintz  Furniture — Lunch  Tray — Fowl — Bacon — Bread— 3  Plates,  &c. — Decanter  of  Wiri 
• — Gl.isses — Carte-de-Visite  Photo  Album — Tradesman's  Book  for  Mrs.  H. — Card  (Lady'l 
for  Polly — Ornaments — GUass,  &c.,  on  Mantel  —  Window  Curtains  —  Case  of  Birds  0 
Cabinet  L.— Flower  Pot  on  Table  up  L. 

Here,  again,  the  actor  has  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
any  of  these  matters.  If  he  has  to  open  a  letter,  it  is 
handed  to  him  before  he  goes  on.  As  the  time  approaches 
for  the  actor  to  enter,  the  call-boy  is  despatched  to  the 
greenroom,  and  at  the  door  calls  out  the  name  of  the  actor 
next  wanted  to  appear.  When  the  "  knock  "  at  the  hall 
door   is   to  be   made,   the  prompter  reminds    himself  of 

*  Taken  from  a  Ilaymarket  farce  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
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what  is  impending  by  a  note  in  his  book,  "  Knock   ready" 
and  a  little  lower  down,  at  the  proper  place,  ^^  Knock  ->" 

In  the  printed  copies  of  French  plays,  even  in  those  meant 
for  readers,  every  change  in  the  number  of  characters  is 
marked,  the  balance  left  on  the  stage  being  carefully  marked 
in  a  footnote.  A  stage  direction  recurs  frequently,  ^^  Mane 
jcit"  which  saves  a  deal  of  repetition.  French  writers, 
indeed,  write  down  a  great  deal  of  the  "  business,"  ev6n 
to  the  expression  of  face,  bearing,  &c.,  which  really 
registers  (juite  as  much  that  is  important  as  the  words. 
Some  of  the  German  stage  directions,  conceived  in  this 
spirit,  have  often  afforded  wits  food  for  merriment. 

§ 

The  stage  takes  a  reasonable  and  pardonable  pride  in 
the  distinguished  marriages  that  have  been  made  by  its 
fairest  daughters,  and  in  many  of  the  theatrical  works  will 
be  found  regular  lists  of  these  auspicious  connections.  In 
the  present  generation,  however,  we  do  not  fmd  the  noble- 
man selecting  his  bride  in  the  coulisses,  as  Lord  Essex  and 
Lord  Derby  did.  Nowadays  the  actor  off  the  stage  is 
merged  in  the  individual;  he  is  a  gentlemanly,  well-dressed 
man,  and  as  little  anxious  to  obtrude  his  profession  as  an 
officer  or  barrister.  In  older  days  a  sort  of  "staginess" 
was  in  vogue,  of  which  the  comedian  could  not  divest 
himself,  or  which  he  thought  necessary  to  his  dignity,  and 
this  offered  a  fair  mark  for  the  ridicule  of  satirists.  Every 
one  will  recall,  apropos  of  stage  nuptials,  the  scene  in 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  of  Miss  Petowker's  espousals, 
described  with  a  rare  humour ;  Mr.  Crummies  taking  up  the 
duty  of  a  stage  parent,  and  feeling  bound  to  show  signs  of 
being  much  affected  as  he  gave  his  child  away;  Mrs. 
Crummies  advancing  up  the  aisle  with  a  tragedy  walk,  which 
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consisted  in  a  step  forward  followed  by  a  sort  of  halt. 
Indeed,  the  whole  theatrical  scenes  in  the  book  are  touched 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  are  perfectly  Hogarthian  in  colour 
and  roundness.  There  is  a  scene  of  a  stage  marriage 
sketched  bv  Lamb,  from  life  evidently,  another  master  of 
humour,  and  which  is  well  worth  quoting:  — 

"  An  excellent  story,"  he  says,  "  is  told  of  Merry,  of 
Delia  Cruscan  memory.  In  tender  youth  he  loved  and 
courted  a  modest  appanage  to  the  Opera,  in  truth,  a  dancer, 
who  had  won  him  by  the  artless  contrast  between  her 
manners  and  situation.  She  seemed  to  him  a  native  violet 
that  had  been  transplanted  by  some  rude  accident  into  that 
exotic  and  artificial  hotbed.  Nor,  in  truth,  was  she  less 
genuine  and  sincere  than  she  appeared  to  him.  He  wooed 
and  won  this  flower.  Only,  for  appearance'  sake,  and  for 
due  honour  to  the  bride's  relations,  she  craved  that  she 
misfht  have  the  attendance  of  her  friends  and  kindred  at 
the  approaching  solemnity.  The  request  was  too  amiable 
not  to  be  conceded.  The  morning  came,  and  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  Richmond,  the  place  appointed  for  the  break- 
fast, accompanied  with  one  English  friend,  he  impatiently 
awaited  what  reinforcements  the  bride  should  bring  to 
grace  the  ceremony.  A  rich  muster  she  had  made.  They 
came  in  six  coaches,  the  whole  corJ>s  du  ballet,  French, 
Italian,  men  and  women.  Monsieur  de  B.,  the  famous 
pi?-ouettcr  of  the  day,  led  his  fair  spouse,  but  craggy,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  prima  donna  had  sent  her 
excuse ;    but  the  first  and  second  bufifa  were  there ;  and 

Signer  Sc ,  and  Signora  Ch ,  and  JMadame  V , 

with  a  countless  cavalcade  besides  of  chorusers,  figurantes, 
at  the  sight  of  whom  Merry  afterwards  declared  that  'then 
for  the  first  time  it  struck  him  seriously  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  a  dancer.'     But  there  was  no  help  for  it.     Besides 
it  was  her  day  ;  these  were,  in   fact,  her  friends  and  kins 
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folk.  The  assemblage,  though  ^vhimsical,  was  all  very 
natural.  But  when  the  bride,  handing  out  of  the  last  coach 
a  still  more  extraordinary  figure  than  the  rest,  presented  to 
him  as  \\q.\  fathei- — the  gentleman  that  was  to  give  her  away 
— no  less  a  person  than  Signor  Delpini  himself,  with  a 
sort  of  pride,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  See  what  I  have  brought 
to  do  us  honour!' — the  thought  of  so  extraordinary  a 
paternity  quite  overcame  him,  and  slipping  away  under 
some  pretence  from  the  bride  and  her  motley  adherents, 
poor  Merry  took  horse  from  the  backyard  to  the  nearest 
sea-coast,  from  which,  shipping  himself  to  America,  he 
shortlv  after  consoled  himself  with  a  more  congenial  match 
in  the  person  of  ISIiss  Brunton,  relieved  from  his  intended 
clown-father  and  a  bevy  of  painted  buffas  for  bridesmaids." 
Another  series  of  theatrical  sketches  by  Dickens  deals  with 
circus  life,  and  "  Sleary's "  horsemanship,  though  not  so 
spontaneous,  is  excellent  in  its  way.  The  circus,  from  its 
regular  unchanging  conventionality,  offers  many  openings  to 
the  satirist,  but  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  a  Philadel 
phian  newspaper  of  a  wedding  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  January  in  the  ring  of  the  new 
National  Circus  in  that  city."  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  well-known  equestrian  artists — the  lady.  Miss  Stokes, 
being  "  one  of  the  finest  and  most  graceful  of  equestriennes," 
and  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Rudolph  Mottle  (one  of  the  Mottle 
brothers),  being  "  in  every  way  well  deserving  of  the  prize 
he  secured  in  such  a  romantic  manner."  The  ceremony 
was  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  and  before  that  time  every 
seat  in  the  circus  was  taken  and  the  building  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Tlie  proceedings  commenced  by  Mr.  Mottle,  who 
"  never  appeared  to  better  advantage,"  performing  a  "pad 
act"  amid  whirlwinds  of  applause,  which  subsided  into 
genuine  emotion  as  I\Ir.  Frederick  Aylmer,  the  clown, 
stepped  forward, andin  a  itw  well-chosen  words  presented  him, 
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on  behalf  of  numerous  friends,  with  a  magnificent  silver  urn. 
Miss  Stokes  then  made  her  appearance,  and  went  through  a 
series  of  performances  on  her  trick  horse,  being  greeted  with 
frantic  cheers,  and  presented  with  a  beautiful  pyramid  of 
flowers.  The  curtain  was  then  rung  down,  and  after  a  well- 
executed  march  by  the  orchestra,  rose  on  the  most  attrac- 
tive act  of  the  evening.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bride,  in  a 
splendid  costume  and  attended  by  a  train  of  bridesmaids, 
entered  on  the  stage  with  the  bridegroom  in  "  full  evening 
dress,"  supported  by  his  brother.  Without  further  delay  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Huff  commenced  the  beautiful  and  impressive 
service  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church.  When,  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  she  would  take  Mr.  Mottle  for  her 
wedded  husband,  Miss  Stokes  replied  in  a  clear  voice  that 
resounded  through  the  circus,  "  I  do,"  the  audience  could 
hardly  restrain  their  feelings,  which  burst  forth  like  a  tornado 
as  the  reverend  gentleman  pronounced  the  blessing,  and 
declared  the  bold  riders  to  be  man  and  wife.  The  curtain 
then  fell  upon  perhaps  the  "most  impressive"  scene  ever 
witnessed  in  a  circus." 


The  Court  Theatre  takes  rank  with  the  most  elegant  and 
"  select  "  of  the  West-End  houses.  The  decoration  is  some- 
what gaudy,  a  matter  carried  to  excess  in  the  leading 
theatres,  vast  sums  having  been  laid  out  on  ornamentation 
in  nearly  every  new  one.  This  is  really  an  oppressive 
burden  that  weighs  on  the  shoulders  of  every  succeeding 
manager,  for  the  finery  is  as  perishable  as  it  is  costl}'',  soon 
fades,  and  must  be  renewed  in  the  same  style.  The  new 
manager  indeed  must  surpass  his  predecessor.  This ///jci?  of 
gilding  and  colour  impairs  the  effect  of  what  passes  on  the 
stage,  and  after  the  first  mild  astonishment  of  the  first  night 
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has  little  effect  on  audiences.  A  good  and  popular  entertain- 
ment will  draw  were  it  given  in  a  barn,  but  a  palace  in  which 
an  indifferent  performance  is  given  will  not  bring  the  public. 
When  Garrick  made  his  first  success,  the  whole  town  set  off, 
'•  horn-mad,"  to  a  wretched  little  theatre  in  Goodman's 
Fields,  situated  in  the  slums,  to  see  him.  When  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  became 
known  for  its  excellent  acting,  all  the  carriages  of  ISIayfair 
crowded  the  unfamiliar  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Wlien 
tlie  Philharmonic  Hall,  Islington — more  inaccessible  still, 
and  a  really  long  journey — became  famous  for  "  Genevive 
de  Brabant,"  all  the  young  "  swells  "  patronised  it.  When 
IMr,  Hare  undertook  the  management  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
the  miserable  little  lane  in  which  it  stood  was  similarly 
visited,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbours.  There  is 
something  rather  piquant  in  the  story  of  this  house,  which 
is  not  generally  known,  and  as  I  told  it  some  years  ago,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  the  description  of  the  inci- 
dents which  attended,  as  Lamb  would  say,  "  its  kindly 
engendure.* 

"  Daringly  ambitious,  and  feeling  acutely  the  humiliation 
of  being  a  new  district  without  historical  associations,  yet 
in  wealth  and  substance  vastly  superior  to  older  quarters 
with  all  their  pretension,  our  quarter  lately  determined  to 
have  a  theatre  of  its  own.  Not  that  we  could  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  '  municipality '  contracted  a  loan,  or 
that  the  '  town '  built  a  theatre,  as  they  do  in  foreign 
countries.  It  was  all  private  enterprise  that  built  the 
house.  When  we  say  private  enterprise,  a  nicer  accuracy 
might  require  it  to  be  stated  that  it  was  a  well-known 
public  builder  of  the  district ;  and  when  we  say  built,  the 
phrase  should  be  rather  '  conversion.'  He  converted  an 
existing  building.  A  simple  Methodist  chapel  had  been  as 
•  Fiom  "  All  the  Year  Round,"  December  31,  1870. 
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much  a  failure  in  its  own  line  as  the  Rooms ;  and  it  was 
a  curious  compensation  that  while  the  Rooms  were  eagerly 
offered  as  eligibly  convertible  into  a  chapel,  the  chapel 
should  be  as  eagerly  proposed  as  eligible  for  conversion 
into  a  theatre. 

"  It  was  curious  to  pass  by  and  see  the  alterations  going 
on  so  gradually  and  silently.  All  the  work  was  from 
within.  The  place  bore  its  air  of  sanctity  to  the  last. 
The  Voltaireans  of  the  district  said,  pleasantly,  that  little 
■would  be  required  to  make  the  change  ; — that  already  there 
were  players,  boxes,  pit,  histrionics  of  all  sorts,  taking 
money  at  the  doors,  and,  above  all,  very  bad  acting.  But 
the  building  itself  seemed  to  offer  protest;  its  gloomy 
porch,  its  peaked  tympanum,  rigid  as  a  cocked  hat,  its 
austere  white  walls,  gaunt  railings,  and  stiff  flight  of  steps 
— these  still  asserted  the  old  profession.  When  they  came, 
presently,  to  break  a  door  high  up  in  the  side  wall,  and 
run  up  a  ladder-like  stair  outside,  labelling  it  'Gallery,' 
the  incongruity  was  more  glaring;  the  aspect  of  things  was 
not  improved  when  over  the  centre  door  they  daubed 
'Boxes,'  and  over  the  right  'Pit.'  Grim  Covenanters 
passing  by  shook  their  heads.  Nothing  would  change  the 
look  of  the  building.  A  bright  coat  of  paint  all  over  and 
a  row  of  lamps  flaring  outside  only  made  the  incompati- 
bility complete. 

"The  theatre  was  duly  opened.  Though  absent  at  the 
time,  I  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. As  no  accounts  reached  me  of  its  success,  I  had 
some  forebodings.  After  two  months  I  returned,  and 
went  eagerly  to  see  how  the  theatrical  tree  had  taken  root 
and  flourished.  The  doors  were  open,  with  the  old  inviting 
look,  as  though  a  night  service  were  about  to  commence. 
The  bills,  hung  on  the  rails,  were  in  their  accustomed 
place,    only    with    a    Air.    Tinmouth   substituted   for   Mr.  ' 
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Howlet.  It  was  all  lighted  up  as  it  had  been  before ; 
but  a  row  of  flaring  lamps  on  the  crest  of  the  portico 
imparted  an  air  discordant  with  all  sacred  associations. 
A  glance  round  made  it  plain  that  the  architect  had  been 
unable  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
genius  loci.  At  every  turn  he  must  have  felt  the  old 
associations  obstructing,  or  at  least  diverting,  his  almost 
sacrilegious  enterprise.  For  the  private  boxes  bulged  out 
over  the  stage  like  circular  pulpits,  and  when  the  manager 
appeared  in  one,  and  craned  his  neck  out  to  have  a  good 
look  at  the  state  of  the  gallery,  we  almost  felt  as  if  we 
ought  to  make  responses. 

'■The  decorations  of  the  theatre  were  rather  of  a  homely 
cast — room-paper  garnished  with  bead  mouldings,  a  ready 
style  of  ornament  to  be  noticed  even  in  more  pretentious 
theatres.  The  house  contained  one  gallery  for  boxes, 
another  overhead  for  the  unwashed  ;  a  row  of  hard  benches 
below,  by  an  almost  Eastern  shape  of  compliment  entitled 
the  'Stalls.'  The  number  of  private  boxes  was  amazing, 
the  flanks,  as  it  were,  of  the  house  being  set  apart  for 
the  wealthy  aristocracy,  who  preferred,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  to  be  secure  of  their  haughty  privacy.  Disdaining 
the  haughty  privacy,  and  feeling  secure  of  more  entertain- 
ment in  the  open  publicity  of  the  box  benches,  I  took 
my  seat  there  and  looked  about  me. 

"  The  audience  was  certainly  limited,  or,  in  theatrical 
phrase,  the  '  kind  patronage '  was  of  the  scantiest  kind. 
Time  was  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Howlet  could  fill  every 
bench.  Now  there  were  about  a  dozen  in  the  boxes,  as 
many  more  in  the  pit,  two  in  the  stalls,  and  twenty  in 
the  gallery.  Mr.  Howlet  would  have  smiled  grimly  and 
talked  of  a  judgment. 

"A  careless  eye,  even,  noted  at  once  some  proceedings 
which  gave  a  family  air  to  the  personnel  of  the  establish- 
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ment.  A  little  boy  of  six  years  old  took  the  tickets 
and  sold  playbills  and  oranges.  A  portly  woman  came 
frequently  from  behind  a  mysterious  curtain,  which  seemed 
to  lead  into  a  stage-box,  but  in  reality  led  by  windings 
to  the  stage,  and  patted  the  urchin  with  a  maternal  air, 
while  various  young  ladies,  scattered  over  the  seats,  looked 
on  with  an  obsequiously  affectionate  air,  as  though  de- 
pendent on  the  matron  in  some  way.  Later  on,  in  the 
private  box,  a  vision  of  a  nurse  was  apparent  with  a  baby, 
who  was  always  being  shown  the  stage  and  actors  as  a  sort 
of  lullaby  or  dramatic  Daffy's  Elixir. 

"In  the  orchestra  a  harp  and  violin  did  all  the  work 
between  them,  with  much  energy  and  with  never  flagging 
spirit.  Without  music,  too !  as  to  put  to  shame  those 
pretentious  and  crowded  enclosures  which  the  greater 
theatres  affect.  It  stopped  just  as  we  entered  and  secured 
a  central  seat,  while  the  curtain  rose  on  act  the  third  of 
'  Leah,  the  Jewess,'  with  Miss  St.  Lucy  in  '  Miss  Bateman's 
world-wide  impersonation.'  Here  were  to  be  noted  some 
novelties.  ]\Iiss  St.  Lucy  was  respectable,  and  did  her 
part  accurately  and  inoffensively,  but  every  one  about 
her — the  notorious  villain,  peasants,  &c. — indulged  in  a 
sort  of  dramatic  franc-tireurship,  coming  on  and  going 
off  as  it  suited  them,  and  exhibiting  powers  of  extempore 
composition  which  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  many 
a  public  orator.  The  dressing  of  the  characters  showed 
fertile  resources  in  the  management,  and  a  happy  ingenuity 
in  turning  present  advantages  to  account.  Thus  'a 
villain'  of  any  county  or  degree  had  merely  to  tuck  up 
his  trousers  inside  his  Wellington  boots,  tie  a  shawl  round 
his  waist,  bare  his  throat,  and  there  he  was  !  A  governor 
(in  a  serious  part,  not  in  a  farce,  where  he  was  dressed 
as  'governors'  of  the  present  day  are)  got  his  frock- 
coat  edged  with  a  yard  of  tinsel,  submitted  his   cap  to 
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the  same  treatment,  tied  a  sash  of  blue  calico  round  his 
waist,  and  there  he  was!  In  the  older  days  of 'fashion- 
ing soldiers  out  of  raw  material,'  a  few  moments'  con- 
sultation between  the  stage-manager  of  the  Jericho  Theatre 
and  the  Government  of  National  Defence  would,  I  am 
convinced,  have  solved  that  most  perplexing  question. 
Our  energetic  official  can  mould  an  ordinary  *  Jerry ' 
hat  into  any  required  shape  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
A  few  pins  are  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  a  tri-cornered 
or  cocked  hat.  An  ordinary  coat,  buttoned  tight,  with 
a  cross  belt,  does  all  the  rest. 

"  The  scenery  was  scarcely  more  ambitious.  But,  after 
all,  a  little  reflection  shows  us  that  every  incident  of  human 
life  must  take  place  either  inside  or  outside  a  house,  either 
indoors  or  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  A  shrewd  manager 
will  here  seize  on  this  principle  and  skilfully  apply 
it.  Thus  at  this  theatre  we  are  not  bewildered  with 
elaborate  and  tedious  '  set  scenes,'  as  I  believe  they  are 
called.  Eut  we  alternate  between  an  interior  whose  walls 
are  so  happily  indefinite  in  their  decoration  that  the  most 
ciitical  builder  or  upholsterer  might  be  defied  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  cabin  or  the  cot  which  was  before  him. 
It  did  equally  for  the  dungeon  wall,  the  drawing-room 
associated  wath  bloated  luxury,  or  the  tyrant's  chamber. 
The  hues  were  undecided,  being  neither  gay  nor  grey,  but  a 
kind  of  a  deep  '  no-colour,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  phrase  it, 
which  did  happily  for  anything.  So  with  the  outdoor  pre- 
sentment, which  was  neither  street,  nor  trees,  nor  green 
fields,  but  something  so  general  as  to  pass  for  any  of  the 
three  according  to  choice.  Eut  we  cannot  give  the  same 
cordial  approbation  to  the  fashion  of  shifting  the  scenes, 
which  did  not  roll  upwards  in  a  slow  graceful  fashion  as  if 
wound  up,  but  were  raised  slowly  in  sudden  jerks,  as  though 
men  were  dragging  them  up  in  handfuls,  as  it  were.     And 
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this,  indeed,  I  believe  was  the  literal  arrangement,  saving 
rollers,  &c.,  though  involving  a  certain  crookedness  of 
motion,  as  the  hands  on  one  side  showed  more  alacrity 
than  the  other.  This  system  was  revealed  one  night 
through  the  excessive  slowness  and  languor  of  the  motion, 
when  the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  called  impatiently  on  the 
operators  by  name,  bidding  them  'get  on.' 

,  "  When  the  tragedy  was  over,  a  little  proclamation  had 
to  be  made  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Howlet,  had  he  been — highly  improbable  as 
it  was — present  on  the  occasion.  A  gentleman  came  for- 
ward, whose  appearance  it  was  no  undue  harshness  to  call 
seedy,  and  gave  us  unwelcome  news  about  what  he  called 
'  the  ballot '  (pronouncing  it  like  secret  voting).  '  A  most 
hunfort'net  hincident  'ad  hockerred.  Miss  JNIarinde  was 
unable  to  appear  in  the  ballot  that  night.  It  was  no  fault 
in  the  management.  She  could  not  appear  through  indis- 
position. Fortunately,'  he  added,  looking  nervously  at  the 
wing,  '  there  was  one  present  who  could  prove  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth.'  This  extraordinary  diffidence,  and 
distrust  of  public  confidence  in  his  own  veracity,  seemed 
highly  curious,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  the  speaker 
had  found  the  audience  scornfully  incredulous  on  former 
occasions,  or  that  he  had  at  least  been  proved  publicly 
utterly  untrustworthy,  or  perhaps  had  been  exposed  before 
pit,  boxes,  and  gallery.  All  these  solutions  appeared  con- 
sistent with  his  strange  manner.  '  Mr.  Kino,'  he  went  on, 
edging  towards  the  wing,  '  would  vouch  for  him.  Mr.  Kino, 
whom  they  all  knew,  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the 
ballot,  knew  well  that  Miss  Maringle  could  not  appear  that 
night.' 

"  On  this  he  drew  forward  a  stout,  horsey-looking  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  very  reluctant  indeed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance.    'Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will    hear  what 
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I^fr.  Kino  says,'  and  he  fixed  his  gaze  nervously  on  tlie 
platter-Uke  face  of  that  spirited  gentlemen,  who  was  uneasily 
consulting  the  crown  of  his  hat.  A  nice  diagnosis  showed 
the  true  state  of  the  case — pecuniary  difficulties  as  to  what 
is  called  '  the  ghost  walking.'  Kino  had  determined  to 
expose  the  whole  thing,  but  when  appealed  to  thus  publicly, 
the  common  honour  of  the  profession  forbade  exposure. 
The  manager  knew  human  character  better  than  Kino  did, 
counted  on  that  loyal  feeling,  and  not  unprofitably.  For 
j\lr.  Kino  was  heard  to  say,  '  I  am  wery  sorry,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  about  the  disappointment,  but  INIiss  INIaringle 
relly  cannot  appear.' 

'• '  You  hear,  gentlemen  and  ladies,'  said  the  much-relieved 
manager.  '  I  knew  Mr.  Kino  would  corroborate  me.  He 
says  he  is  sorry,  and  I  am  sorry,  and  we  are  all  sorry.  The 
ballot  will  now  proceed  without  Miss  Maringle,  trusting  to 
your  indulgence.'  And  he  pushed  off  -\Ir.  Kino,  though  I 
could  see  that  the  latter  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  had 
made  enough  of  the  occasion,  or  had  asserted  himself  with 
sufficient  dignity. 

"I  went  very  often  after  this  to  the  new  theatre,  which, 
at  every  recurring  visit,  seemed  to  be  staggering  downwards 
on  the  broad  road  of  decay.  The  management  seemed  to 
chansje  about  once  everv  week  ;  the  audience  to  diminish 
steadily,  and  the  proportion  of  '  orders  '  to  increase.  So 
that  the  presence  of  a  paying  visitor  in  the  boxes  seemed 
to  cause  a  rush  of  such  officials  as  there  were  to  make  sure 
that  the  //o/id  fide  shilling  was  not  intercepted  or  stolen 
before  it  reached  the  management.  The  strength  of  the 
orchestra  was  reduced,  and  the  harper  now  had  it  all  to 
himself.  It  is  conceded  that  things  do  not  go  on  long 
in  this  fashion,  but  it  was  amazing  how  long  the  theatre 
lingered.  Suddenly  the  end  came.  I  lately  passed  through 
the   congenial  slums    in   which    the  theatre  had    its   seat, 
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and  found  it  encompassed  by  a  great  hoarding  ;  huge 
scaffoldings  were  being  carried  in  on  men's  shoulders.  At 
last  the  crisis  had  come — or  was  it  prosperity  ?  Were  they 
levelling  it  to  the  ground,  as  Mr.  Howlet  would  apply  the 
text,  leaving  not  a  stone  upon  a  stone  ?  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

"  Why,  this.  It  was  a  company,  limited.  It  was  to  be 
touched  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  and  in  a  few  weeks  to 
emerge  from  its  lowliness  and  rags  to  be  an  exquisite  lady 
of  fashion  !  Here  was  the  solution.  It  was  to  be  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  ;  carriages  of  Mayfair  and  Bel- 
gravia  are  to  crowd  the  approaches.  What  will  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Howlet  say  to  all  this  ?  " 

Such  was  the  origin  of  this  popular  place  of  entertain- 
ment, where  lately  the  Modjeska  was  drawing  crowds. 
It  may  be  added,  that  this  sketch  was  not  accepted  in  the 
facetious  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  by  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  who  employed  a  solicitor  to  obtain 
reparation.     Nothing,  however,  came  of  the  matter. 
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The  systematic  mode  in  which  our  neighbours  undertake 
their  grand  public  works  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  New  Opera-House.  In  iS6o,  in  the  flourishing  days 
of  the  Empire,  a  jury  Avas  appointed,  of  which  Count 
Walewski  was  president,  to  decide  on  the  plans  sent  in  by 
seventeen  architects.  The  task  included  the  examination 
of  seven  hundred  drawings  and  forty-three  distinct  plans. 
These  were  reduced  first  to  sixteen,  then  to  seven ;  but 
none  were  found  wholly  satisfactory,  though  prizes  were 
given  from  ;^6o  to  j[,2^o.  A  new  competition  was  in- 
vited, and  M.  Charles  Garnier  was  finally  selected,  a  man 
of  great  variety  of  resource  and  brilliant  fancy,  but  rather 
lacking  in  the  more  solid  qualifications  of  the  architect. 
There  were  enormous  difficulties  in  the  foundations,  owing 
to  the  water,  which  seemed  almost  unconquerable,  but  it 
was  at  last  brought  under  by  an  ingenious  system  of  arches 
turned  upside  down.  The  work  then  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  in  1867  the  fagade  was  completed.  The  main  features 
are  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Paris.  There  is  a  certain 
gaudiness,  owing  to  the  profuse  use  of  variegated  marbles 
and  gilding,  and  the  materials  used  are  of  the  richest. 
Its  chief  features  are   a  sort  of  pavilion   in  front,   which 
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forms  a  loggia,  intended  as  a  sort  of  outer /oyer,  to  be  used 
between  the  acts,  and  a  colonnade  below.  The  columns 
that  decorate  the  loggia  are  of  beautiful  coloured  marble, 
with  bronze  gilt  capitals.  Along  the  front  runs  a  row  of 
circular  niches,  with  an  effective  row  of  busts  of  eminent 
composers.  The  upper  portion  or  attic  is  set  out  with  gilt 
mosaic,  and  ornamented  at  each  corner  by  an  ornamental 
group  in  gilt  bronze.  Behind  rises  the  cupola  of  the  sa//e, 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown,  and  which  is  made 
very  marked.  Beyond  this  rises  the  huge  roof  of  the  stage 
— which  is  made  wrongly,  it  would  seem — the  emphasised 
portion  of  the  whole,  which  is  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
brilliant  daring  figure  of  Apollo  holding  his  lyre,  which  can 
be  seen  afar  off.  This  recalls  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre — 
the  one  burnt  before  the  present  was  built — which  was  also 
conspicuous  by  a  daring  Apollo  perched  on  its  apex. 

That  we  have  gone  back,  instead  of  advancing,  in  the 
art  of  theatre-building,  seems  probable.  Houses  of  am- 
bitious and  pretentious  character,  indeed,  are  reared  by  the 
municipality  or  the  state ;  but  size  and  decoration  does  not 
produce  effect,  not  even  the  effect  of  size  and  beauty. 
More  curious  still,  some  of  the  largest  houses  are  the  least 
roomy.  Thus  the  great  theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  whose 
area  would  appear  to  be  nearly  double  that  of  Drury  Lane, 
holds  no  more,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  boxes ;  while 
the  new  theatre  at  Vienna,  the  latest  built  before  the  French 
Opera-House  was  opened,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  house  in  the  world,  actually  holds  less  than  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  used  to  do.  M.  Garnier  was 
furnished  with  returns  from  all  the  leading  theatres  of 
Europe,  based  on  exhaustive  queries,  carefully  drawn  up, 
as  to  the  dimensions,  arrangement,  and  other  matters  of 
interest.  The  great  theatre  of  Berlin  only  holds  1736 
persons,  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  which  is  perhaps  the 
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oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  all  the  theatres,  having  been 
built  in  1737,  would  probably  contain  about  the  same 
number  as  La  Scala. 

The  Dublin  theatre  stood  fifth  in  the  list  of  forty  or 
fifty  great  European  theatres.  This  was  owing  to  the  dis- 
position of  its  seats,  from  every  one  of  which  good  view  and 
good  hearing  may  be  obtained.  It  was  built  at  a  time  when 
the  science  of  theatres  was  studied,  and  when  books  were 
written  on  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective 
than  its  bold  and  spacious  proscenium,  which  entails  scenery 
of  a  spacious  kind,  and  thus  gives  a  freedom  and  nobility  to 
the  play  itself.  Stage-land  should  be  viewed  through  some 
such  noble  opening,  not  through  a  mean  frame.  Behind 
should  be  a  spreading,  open  stage,  not  one  of  those  squeezed 
cupboard-like  areas  which  destroy  all  romance  and  delusion. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  capacity  of  most 
of  the  leading  houses,  which  has  been  prepared  from  the 
returns  obtained  for  M.  Garnier  : — 


Persons. 

Persons. 

San  Carlo, 

3000 

Antwerp, 

1830 

Drury  Lane,   . 

3060 

Paris  (Old  Opera)  . 

. 

17S3 

La  Scala  (Milan), 

3000 

St.    Petersburg     (Grand 

Covent  Garden, 

2500 

Theatre),     . 

1773 

Dublin  (late  Theati 

■e  Roy 

ll),  2490 

Stuttgart, 

1750 

Vienna, 

2406 

Berlin,    . 

1736 

Alunich, 

2300 

Mayence, 

1675 

Lisbon, 

2000 

Hamburg, 

1600 

Genoa  (San  Carlo) 

2000 

Copenhagen,  . 

1400 

Turin,     . 

2000 

Bordeaux, 

1300 

Venice  (Fenice), 

2000 

New  Opera- House  on 

the 

Hanover, 

1900 

Embankment, 

, 

2000 

St.  Petersburg  (Ma 

rie),  . 

1840 

Noticeable  at  each  end  of  the  facade  are  the  two  well- 
known  groups  of  Music  and  Dancing,  professedly  alto- 
reliefs,    but   really   grouped    statues.      The   latter  is   the 
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well-known  work  of  Carpeaux,  which,  for  its  amazing  spirit, 
animation,  and  fancy,  must  move  the  admiration  of  all, 
and  excite  the  envy  of  any  one  who  has  used  the  modelling 
tool  It  will  be  remembered  that  owing  to  political  feel- 
ing rather  than  to  a  sense  of  modesty,  some  aifected  to  be 
shocked  at  this  production,  held  to  •  be  a  personification  of 
the  vices  of  the  Empire.  In  this  view  there  may  have  been 
some  truth  ;  but  otherwise  the  group  does  not  seriously 
transgress  the  native  lax  canons  of  sculpture,  and  for  which 
Charles  Lamb  might  plead  as  he  did  for  the  comedies  of 
Wycherley  and  Congreve.  One  morning  it  was  found  that 
a  bottle  of  ink  had  been  flung  at  it,  which  produced  an 
almost  ineradicable  stain.  This  became  the  sensation  of 
Paris.  Ingenious  chemists  and  experts  tried  all  plans  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  it  out,  but  with  imperfect  success. 
Tmie  and  the  weather  has  done  what  they  failed  to  do. 

Walking  round  by  the  sides,  we  note  the  vast  pavilions 
which  project,  enormous  buildings ;  one  for  the  "  Head 
of  the  State."  a  suitably  general  title,  allowing  for  any 
change  of  government  or  dynasty,  the  other  for  the  sub- 
scribers. The  entrance  is  imposing  enough,  between 
gigantic  caryatides. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  illustrate  this  exaggerated  luxuri- 
ousness  more  than  the  arrangements  contemplated  under 
the  imperial  regime  at  the  new  Paris  Opera-House,  but 
which  a  severer  taste  fortunately  interrupted.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  the  architect  was  called  on  to 
provide  what  amounted  to  a  sort  of  palace  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  imperial  party  during  its  short  stay.  The 
idea  was  worthy  of  an  effeminate  Eastern  sovereign.  There 
was  to  be  the  grand  saloon  behind  the  Emperor's  apart- 
ment, the  Empress's  rooms  for  the  suite  and  for  the 
servants,  coach  -  houses  with  stabling  for  the  imperial 
horses,  guardrooms  for  the  Cent  Gardes,  and  a  post  for  the 
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mounted  escort !  This  was  taxing  the  resources  of  the 
designer  severely.  It  is  worth  while  quoting  these  require- 
ments from  the  official  programme.  They  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  folly  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  and  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  effect  of  the  building,  as  such 
demands  quite  cramped  the  architect : — A  box  at  the  front 
of  the  stage  ;  the  staircase  leading  to  it  to  be  easy,  and 
composed  of  the  smallest  number  of  steps.  The  outer 
dependences  to  consist  of  an  antechamber  or  guardroom, 
a  parlour  for  the  officers-in-waiting,  a  grand  saloon,  a 
small  private  drawing-room  for  the  Empress,  dressing- 
rooms,  vestiaries.  Sec.  All  these  different  rooms  were  to  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  hall 
leading  to  the  staircase  was  to  be  wide,  and  constructed  so 
as  to  be  easily  reached.  The  porch  conducting  to  this  to 
be  large  enough  to  receive  the  carriage  of  the  chief-of-state, 
besides  the  two  court  carriages  and  the  escort.  Near  to 
this  porch  were  to  be  a  coach-house  large  enough  to  con- 
tain three  carriages  with  their  horses,  and  stables  for  the 
outriders'  horses  ;  a  guardhouse  and  stables  for  the  escort 
picket  (twenty  horsemen  and  an  officer) ;  a  guardhouse  for 
an  infantry  picket  (thirty  men  and  an  officer) ;  a  guard- 
house for  ten  horseguards  (Cent  Gardes),  and  stables  for 
their  horses  ;  a  room  for  the  servants  (about  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons).  In  short,  accommodation  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  fifty  horses,  and  several  carriages  ! 

The  arrangements  for  entrance  and  for  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  audience  have  exercised  the  architect  in 
no  small  degree,  and  his  wish  to  be  logical  has  led  him 
into  distinctions  too  refined.  His  conviction  that  the  front 
of  a  theatre  should,  like  a  church,  be  dignified  with  an  im- 
posing flight  of  steps,  naturally  makes  the  setting  down 
there  of  persons  who  arrive  in  carriages  and  in  full  dress 
an  impossibility.     Carriages  therefore  pass  round  to  the 
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side,  and  beneath  a  covered  pavilion.  M.  Garnier's  side 
arrangement  is,  however,  a  mistake ;  for  the  "  carriage 
company,"  after  making  its  way  through  vault-Hke  passages, 
has  to  cHmb  a  comparatively  mean  flight  of  stairs  before 
it  can  reach  its  own  proper  staircase  of  honour.  There 
is  also  a  capriciousness  in  these  different  levels — foot-pas- 
sengers mounting  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  street  to  the 
plane  of  the  stalls ;  the  full-dress  company  entering  from 
the  level  of  the  street,  and  ascending  three  flights  to  gain 
the  boxes;  while  the  "chief  of  the  state"  is  transported 
in  his  carriage  up  an  inclined  way,  which  allows  him  to  be 
set  down  on  a  level  with  his  own  box.  These  arrange- 
ments seem  a  little  forced.  The  fojer  is  a  brilliant  hall, 
a  little  too  narrow  for  its  height — an  elevation  at  which  the 
much-talked-of  Baudry  pictures  will  produce  little  impres- 
sion. The  house  itself  is  a  noble  hall,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, and  appearing  nearly  circular.  The  spectator, 
as  he  looks  from  the  grand  tier,  notes  the  general  airiness 
and  lightness,  an  effect  produced  by  all  the  seats  being 
laid  out  in  balconies,  the  boxes  being  behind.  Thus  the 
occupant  of  every  seat  is  in  full  view,  while  his  box  behind 
forms  a  sort  of  little  open  salon.  The  whole  is  one  mass 
of  gilding  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  recalls  the  decoration 
and  arrangement  of  the  "  Monnaie  "  at  Brussels.  Oak  is 
used  abundantly  for  the  doors  and  framework — a  rather 
too  austere  material.  The  chandelier  is  used  for  illumina- 
tion. On  the  whole,  beyond  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
its  shape,  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sa//e. 

All  really  great  architects  have  been  successful  in  their 
theatres,  as  no  shape  of  building  offers  finer  opportunities 
for  bold  and  simple  arrangement. 

The  new  French  Opera-House  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
represent  the  most  complete  development  of  modern  ideas. 
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The  architect  visited  the  leading  theatres  of  Europe,  and 
prepared  a  sort  of  "return"  based  on  a  series  of  exhaustive 
questions  addressed  to  the  directors.  He  thus  discovered 
tlie  weak  places,  and,  by  comparison,  ascertained  all  that 
was  most  convenient  in  practice.  The  work  has  unques- 
tionably a  somewhat  gaudy,  meretricious  air,  in  keeping 
with  the  other  Imperial  constructions,  and,  though  bulky, 
wants  dignity.  It  impresses  at  first  with  a  certain  surprise, 
but  with  successive  visits  it  becomes  less  agreeable. 

The  different  parts  of  the  house  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  outside,  which  the  architect  intended  as  a  "  note  " 
of  his  building :  an  oblong  block  in  front  holding  the 
entrance-hall,  &c.,  a  dome  in  the  middle  signifying  the 
"auditorium,"  and  a  huge  temple-like  building  rising  be- 
hind higher  than  all,  and  containing  the  stage,  and  that 
vast  space  above  the  stage  into  which  the  curtain  and 
scenery  can  be  drawn  up  without  rolling  or  folding.  This 
sort  of  architectural  arrangement  has  a  specious  air  and 
looks  honest,  but  the  unity  of  the  building  is  sacrificed. 

As  one  of  the  very  first  objects  to  be  considered  in 
designing  a  place  of  public  amusement  which  is  intended 
to  contain  thousands  of  spectators  is  the  provision  of  ample 
and  convenient  means  of  safe  and  rapid  ingress  and  egress, 
the  first  desideratum  in  a  theatre  is  that  it  should  be  isolated. 
Too  many  theatres  are  built  with  an  anxious  regard  to  con- 
siderations of  space,  with  all  their  entrances  huddled  together 
in  front,  and  the  audience  is  thus  poured  into  the  house,  as 
it  were,  through  a  number  of  conduits  placed  side  by  side. 
In  a  grand  theatre,  standing  detached,  these  matters  are 
much  more  easily  and  comfortably  arranged,  and,  by  the 
exercise  of  good  sense,  M.  Gamier  has  worked  out  the 
important  problem  admirably.  The  entrances,  it  is  obvious, 
should  be  regulated  by  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  distinct 
places  inside.     It  is  obvious  that  the  readiest  approach  to 
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the  grand  tier  would  be  from  the  front  or  fagade  of  the 
theatre,  by  means  of  the  grand  stair  leading  straight  from 
the  hall  to  the  centre  of  the  bend  or  horseshoe.  As  the 
galleries  and  upper  boxes  would  have  to  be  reached  directly 
by  steeper  approaches,  these,  it  is  evident,  would  be  best 
placed  at  the  sides,  where,  too,  would  be  found  the  entrances 
to  the  pit.  But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  as  to  the 
approaches,  namely,  how  to  divide  the  carriage  and  pedes- 
trian traffic.  If  botli  these  entrances  are  in  front,  there 
are  serious  dangers  or  inconveniences,  as  any  one  who  has 
attended  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  on  a  crowded  night 
has  found.  The  stream  of  carriages  interrupts  the  many 
streams  of  foot-passengers,  and  this  not  without  peril. 
These  two  classes  it  might  seem  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ciliate, but  the  division  of  entrances  almost  solves  the 
difficulty.  Thus  the  tenants  of  stalls  and  grand  tier  will 
arrive  in  carriages,  and  be  set  down  in  front,  while  the  vast 
mass  of  the  lower  division  will  come  on  foot,  and  make 
their  way  to  the  sides  of  the  building.  There  is  yet  an 
intermediate  class,  who  arrive  in  hired  cabs,  and  to  these 
M.  Gamier  allots  a  distinct  entrance  at  one  of  the  sides,  at 
the  expense,  it  would  seem,  of  his  hitherto  logical  arrange- 
ment. The  subdivision  into  hired  and  private  carriage 
traffic  confuses  the  previous  division  of  entrances  into  what, 
might  be  called  plebeian  and  patrician,  and  it  involves  the 
inconvenience  that  tenants  of  the  stalls  or  grand  tier  who 
have  come  in  a  cab  must,  on  going  away,  make  their  way 
from  their  own  door  to  this  special  one,  where  they  can 
alone  hope  to  find  their  vehicles. 

The  French  custom  of  "  control,"  by  which  every  one 
entering  the  house  has  to  exchange  their  ticket  at  a  central 
bureau,  is  maintained,  and  in  the  great  hall  there  will  be 
four  of  these  offices,  at  each  of  which  four  officials  will 
be  stationed.     This  system,  though  it  appears  costly  and 
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troublesome,  is  in  reality  cheap  and  simple,  and  once  more 
exhibits  the  nicely  logical  instinct  of  our  neighbours  in  busi- 
ness. The  system  amounts  to  this,  that  not  only  is  there 
only  one  barrier  for  taking  the  tickets,  where  the  ticket- 
takers  sit  together,  and  thus  "control"  each  other,  but  they 
themselves  are  controlled  by  the  vouchers  they  give  in 
return,  and  which  are  retained  by  the  box-keepers.  In 
England,  fraud  is  favoured  by  the  false  arrangement  of  a 
money-taker  and  a  ticket-taker  being  detailed  for  each 
department,  who  are  thus  in  relation,  whereas  in  France  the 
"administration"  receives  the  tickets  from  all  alike. 

There  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the 
house  which,  though  it  may  seem  purely  architectural,  is 
really  bound  up  with  true  dramatic  effect.  Once  given  a 
large  opera-house,  it  is  usual  to  rear  gallery  over  gallery,  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six.  with  a  huge  slanting  gash  made 
next  the  roof,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  amphitheatre,  where,  as 
it  were,  the  mob  from  the  streets  may  be  interned.  The 
enclosure  had  its  basement,  which  furnished  the  pit,  and 
kept  the  tenants  of  the  pit  m  the  house,  while  the  grand 
tier  began  a  foot  or  two  over  the  stage.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  the  important  theatres  this  position  of  the  grand 
tier  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  only  in  our 
modern  Globe  and  Vaudeville  patterns  that  we  have  the 
balcony  raised  mid-air  and  towering  over  the  stalls,  and 
from  which  we  look  down  to  the  actors  below.  This,  of 
course,  was  inevitable  when  it  came  to  burrowing  in  below 
to  secure  space  for  additional  audiences.  Theatrical  effect 
depends  on  this,  as  when  we  look  at  the  stage  and  actors 
from  nearly  a  level,  the  whole  assumes  a  softened  and  more 
scenic  air,  and  the  sense  of  stage  illusion  is  infinitely 
stronger.  Contrasted  with  this,  the  view  from  the  modern 
balcony,  projected  forward  and  overhanging,  is  that  of 
something   unnatural,   coarse,    and   unstagy.      It   may   be 
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objected  that  under  the  old  system  most  of  the  spectators 
must  have  looked  down  from  the  same  elevation,  and  found 
the  effect  as  unfavourable.  But  it  is  the  abrupt  .angle, 
produced  by  bringing  forward  the  balcony  over  the  pit, 
that  makes  the  difference  and  causes  the  false  effect. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  difference  of  enjoyment 
offered  by  these  places,  and  the  air  of  romance  and  illusion, 
and  a  sense  that  the  spectator  was  not  himself  so  far 
removed  from  the  region  of  enchantment.  The  scene  is 
presented  in  its  just  proportion,  at  its  proper  level ;  and, 
/above  all,  the  fiery  row  of  footlights  does  not  blaze  and 
flicker  with  unnatural  glare.  There  are  few  English  theatres 
now  where  this  disposition  is  retamed.  The  old  Hay- 
market  used  to  be  of  this  pattern,  and  half  the  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  this  house  are  owing  to  this 
satisfactory  level  of  the  boxes,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
pit,  which  is  all  within  the  circle  of  the  boxes. 
,C/'""\C(  lAii'^he  question  of  what  kind  the  curtain  should  be  seems 
Timple  enough,  but  should  be  regulated,  like  everything 
else  connected  with  the  stage,  by  logical  principles.  The 
old  dark  green  curtain  had  a  not  inappropriate  significance, 
and  even  mystery.  Now  gaudy  pictures,  framed  in  gold, 
are  almost  invariably  adopted.  These  formerly  did  duty 
as  "  drop  scenes,"  which  descended  between  the  acts, 
and  were  indeed  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  scenes  let 
down  for  the  nonce,  more  grateful  to  the  eye  and  not  so 
final  as  the  curtain.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
usual  temples  and  vast  landscapes  of  the  commonplace 
act-drop  are  felt  to  be  inappropriate  and  out  of  place, 
and  many  devices  have  been  tried  to  improve  upon  the 
conventional  arrangement.  Curtains  of  plain  material 
have  been  tried,  but  they  invariably  look  poor  and  mean 
even  in  their  best  days,  while  those  of  genuine  velvet  or 
stuff"  which  are  in  use  in  some  houses  are  open   to  the 
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objection  of  growing  "shabby,"  of  showing  creases,  and 
of  getting  worn  at  the  folds  and  collecting  the  dust.  Again, 
in  a  great  theatre  an  amount  of  material  much  larger  than 
the  space  filled  has  to  be  employed,  so  as  to  cause  hand- 
some folds,  for  otherwise  the  display  would  be  meagre 
and  poor ;  and  where  there  is  a  great  amount  of  material, 
the  weight  to  be  lifted  becomes  enormous,  and  almost 
unmanageable.  A  painted  curtain,  then,  seems  most 
convenient  and  least  incongruous,  the  folds  not  being 
painted  too  heavily,  and  the  idea  suggested  being  that 
of  a  cloth  painted.  So  does  the  mellow  amber  curtain 
at  Covent  Garden  ascend,  though  the  double  folding, 
which  sets  in  when  the  curtain  is  half  way  up,  has  a 
most  awkward  effect.  At  the  Paris  Gaiete  there  is  a 
wonderful  curtain  crowded  with  figures  of  all  ages  and 
climes,  well  grouped  and  painted  ;  yet  the  effect  is  bad 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  ambition  of  the  effort.  As 
for  curtains  made  of  looking-glass  and  such  bizarre 
attempts,  they  are  mere  fantastic  tricks,  and  unworthy  of 
the  theatre. 

By  long-established  custom  the  curtain  is  let  down 
from  the  top,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  actual 
drapery  be  employed,  it  should  properly  fall  in  graceful  folds 
from  each  side  of  the  stage.  The  old  green  curtain,  falling 
slowly  in  waves,  was  certainly  effective,  and  suited  the 
old  theatres,  but  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  where 
magnificence  and  glitter  reign  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 
Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  screen  inter- 
posed between  the  audience  and  the  stage  should  be  a 
"cloth,"  richly  but  soberly  painted,  in  harmony  with  the 
front  of  the  house,  rather  than  the  back,  and  in  a  far 
more  sober  key  than  any  of  the  scenes  behind. 

The  cost  of  this  vast  monument  seems  almost  incredible, 
and  shows  what  the  reckless  waste  of  the  Empire  entailed. 
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The  old  Opera-House  was  a  fine  building,  nobly  pro- 
portioned, though  behind  date  in  convenience.  This 
building  cost  little  more  than  the  Bordeaux  one,  ^100,000. 
A  new  one,  stately  and  suitably  magnificent,  could  have 
been  built  for,  say,  half  a  million  sterling. 

To  begin  with,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  cost  the 
startling  sum  of  ^^900, 000,  and  if  the  compensation  to 
persons  whose  houses  were  pulled  down  be  included,  the 
cost  under  this  head  reaches  ^2,000,000 !  The  actual 
building  cost  ;,^  1,400,000,  while  extra  works,  furnishing, 
and  general  outfit  would  have  to  be  placed  at  ;^6oo,ooo 
more.  The  total,  therefore,  reaches  an  outlay  of;^4,ooo,ooo, 
which,  it  must  be  said,  the  building  and  its  situation  by 
no  means  represents.  At  five  per  cent,  this  represents  a 
subvention  for  the  ratepayers  of  ^^200,000  a  year,  besides 
the  regular  official  subvention,  which  is;^32,ooo  a  year. 


Passing  round  to  the  back,  we  find  a  magnificent  court- 
yard and  gateway,  with  a  fine  pile  of  buildings  or  palaces, 
which  contain  the  Conservatoire,  the  director's  mansion,  the 
offices  of  the  establishment ;  in  short,  everything  suitable 
for  so  magnificent  an  undertaking.  It  is  on  the  approaches, 
however,  that  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  decorations  are 
unfolded.  Spacious  vestibules  and  halls  lead  to  the  grand 
and  grander  staircase,  a  truly  sumptuous,  and  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  building.  A  flight,  finely  curved 
and  richly  decorated,  spreads  away  to  the  right  and  left, 
in  two  flights  which  lead  to  a  sort  of  terraced  gallery, 
and  is  repeated  on  the  different  flights  to  the  roof,  their 
various  balconies  springing  from  thirty  monoliths  of  costly 
marble,  tlie  coved  roof  being  richlv  dight  with  figures 
and  decorations.  The  lavish  freedom  in  the  bronzes  and 
candelabra,    the   mass    of    colours,    the    costliness   of  the 
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materials,  is  perfectly  dazzling,  the  whole  being  designed  on 
the  principle  of  making  the  stair  a  centre  or  frame  for  the 
.  )mpany,  where  they  may  linger  and  be  looked  down  on  by 
those  lining  the  galleries.  Then  there  is  the  grand  /ojer 
■•1  the  Versailles  style,  a  blaze  of  splendour,  about  160 
;.et  long  and  over  fifty  feet  high.  The  chimney  piers  are 
monumental,  but  it  is  in  the  ceiling  that  the  chief  attraction 
is  owing  to  a  wonderful  display  of  allegorical  paintings, 
by  Baudry,  exhibiting  extraordinary  originality  and  fancy. 
These  were,  I  believe,  a  free  gift.  The  whole  is  lighted  by 
icn  lustres,  burning  a  thousand  jets  of  gas. 

In  the  decorations  of  the  sa//e  the  same  richness  of  colour 
prevails.  The  grand  columns  at  the  corners  rest  on  polished 
marble  plinths.  The  boxes  for  the  chief  of  the  state  and 
other  functionaries  of  distinction  are  really  monuments 
vi  ambitious  treatment,  and  set  out  with  caryatides,  and 
lavishly  ornamented.  The  whole  treatment  of  this  sa//e 
is  indeed  in  the  most  lavish  mode,  with  two  kinds  of 
uold,  a  yellow  and  a  greenish,  with  a  ground  of  crimson,  a 
favourite  and  rich  style.  This  indeed  is  followed  in  the 
handsome  municipal  theatre  of  Brussels,  La  Monnaie.  In 
the  Paris  house  a  device  w-as  adopted  which  INI.  Gamier 
maintains  gives  additional  richness  to  the  gilding,  viz.,  only 
gilding  the  prominent  portions,  while  all  the  sunk  parts  are 
'  )loured  in  a  glowing  amber,  the  colour  of  the  gold.  This 
ves  about  half  the  cost,  and  has,  it  may  be  conceived,  a 
ler  effect,  and  after  a  little  time  the  air  of  old  gold  mel- 
wed  by  time  is  produced.  Something  of  this  kind  has 
.  jen  adopted  in  the  new  Haymarket  Theatre. 

The  arrangements  for  the  stage  offer  the  same  thorough 

and   magnificent    treatment.      The   size   is   extraordinary, 

'   iering  no  less  than  ten  thousand  square  yards  of  space. 

The  large  space  at  the  wings  enabled  the  architect  to  place 

■  !e   ofiices   and   rooms    of  the  stage  immediately  on  the 
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scene,  so  that  the  cabinets  of  the  prompter,  stage  manager, 
mechanic,  &c.,  should  be  near  the  footlights.     In  the  old 
Haymarket  the  stage  manager's  room  was  aloft  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  was  reached  by  a  sort  of  ladder.     There  is 
also  room  found  for  five  boxes  on  the  stage,  and  within  the 
curtains — arrangements  that  have  never  found  favour  on  the 
English  boards.     At  the  end  of  the  stage  is  the  handsome 
J^oyer  de  Danse,  a  noble  room  running  the  width  of  the 
stage,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  public  foyer,  and  this 
can  be  thrown  into  and  included  in  the  stage,  thus  giving 
an  expanse  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     This  room 
is  decorated  with  paintings  of  all  the  famous  danseuses  of 
theatrical    history.      The    coved    ceiling    is    supported    by 
figures  of  boys  and  nymphs,  while  the  floor  is  inclined  so 
that  the  dancer  may  practice  here  as  on  the  stage.     Bars,  hav- 
ing a  gymnastic  air,  are  set  up  at  different  parts,  to  which  the 
danseuse  between  the  acts  may  raise  her  well-trained  foot 
and  try  her   muscles.     But  this  enormous  depth  of  stage 
room  has  little  to  do  with  dramatic  or   even  spectacular 
effect,  and  a  richly  and  effectively  painted  cloth  will  give  as 
much  distance  as  is  required  and  more  effectively.    When  the 
figures  are  put  so  far  back  they  disturb  the  proportion,  and 
become  giants  in  proportion  to  the  scene.     Then  there  is 
the  diflSculty  of  light,  as  the  footlights  will  not  illuminate 
so   far   back,    though    something   may   be   done   by   side 
lights.     Hence  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the   "Tannhauser" 
and  "  L'Africaine,"  where  grand  processions  enter  at  the 
back  and  defile  down  the  stage,  four  shielded  limelights 
are  set  up  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  curtain  for  the 
special  occasion,  so  as  to  project  those  lights  to  the  proper 
distance. 

The  arrangements  for  the  scenery,  it  was  originally 
proposed,  should  be  on  new  and  ingenious  principles. 
Everything  is  of  iron,  and  the  whole  stage,  with  its  floors, 
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and  below  "grills  "  and  "  mezzonines  "  are  all  supported  on 
iron  pillars,  which  give  more  space  and  strength.  There 
was  a  serious  idea  of  using  the  hydraulic  system  of  pistons, 
worked  from  below,  which  should  lift  portions,  as  hills  and 
banks  were  called  for,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
carrying  this  out.  A  visitor  thus  describes  what  he  saw  : — 
"  When  I  was  here,"  he  said,  "  the  machinery  below  was 
being  tried.  In  the  obscure  pit,  which  gaped  like  a  horrid 
maw,  the  action  of  rollers,  pulleys,  cogs,  and  wheels, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  produced  an  effect  analogous  to  a 
drop  of  putrefied  water  seen  through  a  powerful  microscope. 
Presently  we  saw  overhead  the  counterpart  of  Avhat  had 
passed  below.  An  engineer  standing  by  explained  that 
there  Avill  be  no  side  slips.  By  a  system  of  lifts,  the  stage, 
when  the  scene  changes,  will  be  let  down  into  the  vault,  or 
elevated  bodily  above  the  flies.  Those  planks  which  were 
being  lifted  up  lightly  as  though  they  were  feathers,  and  let 
down  to  the  cellars,  which  are  a  third  the  height  of  the 
theatre,  were  to  test  the  working  of  the  machinery.  I 
thought  it  worked  well ;  the  engineer,  however,  feared  one 
day  a  catastrophe.  The  top  lift  had  already  come  down 
with  a  crash,  twisting  up  some  iron  bolts  as  if  they  had  been 
knitting-needles." 

It  was  found,  however,  that  such  a  system  would  take  an 
immense  time  to  perfect,  and  would  cost  about  p/^i 60,000 — 
serious  objections.  They  returned  then  to  the  old  system, 
only  more  fully  elaborated.  There  are  accordingly  the 
slits  in  the  stage,  in  which  the  side  scenes  run,  resting  on 
"  chariots  "  that  travel  on  the  floor.  With  these  vast  side 
scenes  there  are  difficulties  almost  insuperable,  one  of 
which  is  that  from  their  very  height  and  weight  they  do 
not  keep  their  shape,  and  are  inclined  to  warp  when  trans- 
ported and  hauled  about.  To  avoid  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, there  are  magazines  or  stores  in  which  the  scenery 
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of  a  dozen  pieces  of  the  j-epertoire  then  being  played  are 
kept  ready.  But  in  truth  any  shifting  entails  damage  and 
wear  and  tear;  the  painting  flakes  off  and  the  canvas  gets 
frayed.  The  more  elaborate  the  scenery  and  changes,  the 
ruder  the  operations.  And  it  really  comes  to  a  question 
not  of  machinery,  but  of  the  number  of  carpenters  employed. 
Aloft  there  is  quite  a  bewildering  region,  a  domain  in 
itself,  with  storeys  upon  storeys,  frail  bridges  that  fly  across, 
and  require  heads  accustomed  to  the  topmast ;  "  rakes  "  of 
gas,  with  hundreds  of  jets,  that  can  be  hoisted  higher  or 
lowered ;  massive  borders,  that  also  rise  and  fall. 

The  scale  on  which  the  dressing  loges  for  such  an  establish- 
ment are  arranged  may  be  easily  conceived.  For  the  artists 
there  are  no  less  than  eighty  grand  ones,  dispersed  in  two 
storeys,  each  consisting  of  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  furnished 
with  a  magnificent  eheval  glass,  so  that  the  person  can  see 
himself  from  top  to  toe.  Even  the  gas-lamps  on  each  side  of 
the  glass  are  constructed  to  slide  up  and  down,  so  as  to  shift 
the  light  to  where  it  may  be  required.  There  is  also  a  com- 
munication with  a  heating  apparatus.  Besides,  there  are  very 
large  dressing-rooms  to  accommodate  from  twenty  to  sixty 
persons,  so  that  nearly  600  persons  may  dress  with  comfort. 

The  Grand  Opera  will  contain  the  large  number  of  2166 
persons,  thus  distributed  : — 


Parterre 

312 

Orchestra  stalls 

228 

Baigures  (18) 

no 

Amphitheatre  stalls 

192 

Boxes,  first  tier  (37) 

250 

but  will  hold  30  additional 

Do.,    second  (39) 

250 

„     50 

Do.,     third  (45)   . 

290 

,,         ,,     60        ,, 

Do.,    fourth  {devote)  (24) 

140 

,,     10         ,, 

Amphitheatre,  first  rows 

90 

Do.,          second  do. 

140 

Do.,           boxes  (15) 

60 

Latticed             do.  (7)    . 

14 

Orchestra 

90 

Total         .2166 
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The  interior  of  the  Bordeaux  Theatre  is  indeed  a  noble 
and  elevating  prospect.  It  is  felt  at  once  that  there  is  here 
architectural  inspiration.  The  beautiful  sal/e— and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  exigencies  of  a  great  theatre  that  here 
tliis  portion  of  it,  which  is  almost  the  most  essential,  occupies 
hardly  a  fifteenth  (!)  portion  of  the  whole  block— is  laid  out 
in  the  favourite  horseshoe  form,  the  ends  being  bent  away- 
like  the  extremities  of  a  lyre.  It  is  designed  in  the  most 
original  way.  A  row  of  fine  Corinthian  columns  spreads 
round  and  supports  the  cornice  from  which  the  archings  of 
tlie  ceiling  spring.  Between  these  columns  hang,  as  it  were, 
short  galleries  in  two  rows,  while  below,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  stage,  spreads  out,  one  continuous  circle,  the  grand 
tier,  rather  a  floor  than  a  gallery,  so  spacious  and  roomy  is  it. 
This  seems  to  be  the  true  arrangement,  and  does  away  with 
the  shifty  idea  entailed  by  the  common  sort  of  balcony  to 
which  we  are  so  accustomed.  The  proper  line  of  sight  is  got, 
and  every  eye  sees  nearly  at  the  angle  at  which  one  sees  dis- 
tant objects  in  real  life.  The  place  for  the  stalls  is  not  nearly 
so  low  below  the  stage  as  is  customary  now,  but  ascends 
to  the  boxes  by  an  incline ;  and  we  find  here,  as  in  many  of 
the  older  theatres,  an  arrangement  which  has  long  since 
gone  out  of  fashion,  viz.,  in  front  of  the  boxes  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre  descending  by  stages  into  the  pit,  an  en- 
croachment on  which  seems  a  legitimate  and  logical  dis- 
pjsition.  The  system  of  making  the  best  portion  of  the 
pit  the  stalls  is,  although  modern,  really  a  reversion  to  old 
])ractices  ;  and  in  the  court  theatres  we  find  the  king  and 
his  company  occupying  this  place  of  honour.  But  the 
grand  tier,  with  the  king's  box  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
is  the  true  and  fitting  mode. 

Nothing   is  more   beautiful  and  spacious   in    this  great 
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theatre  than  the  mode  in  which  the  ceiling  is  dealt  with. 
From  the  cornice  before  alluded  to  spring  four  flattened 
arches,  which  are  coved  outwards  so  as  to  find  space  for 
amphitheatres  and  galleries.  These  arches  in  their  turn 
support  the  coved  ceiling,  animated  with  pictorial  glories, 
and  flamboyant  with  gods  and  goddesses  and  other  glories 
richly  dight. 

The  story  of  its  erection  has  something  romantic.  The 
architect  Louis,  his  brain  teeming  with  conceptions  for 
his  magnificent  sa//e,  had  to  struggle  much  as  his  friend 
Turgot  had  to  fight  his  way.  He  built  the  arcades  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  a  singularly  effective  and  picturesque 
work,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  tame  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
where  a  work  of  the  same  kind  has  been  carried  out, 
fully  shows  his  genius.  He  also  built  the  charming  sal/e 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  many  corrupt  influences  that  were  at  work  at 
court  might  nearly  overwhelm  any  man  of  honesty  or 
genius.  When  he  had  once  secured,  by  some  marvellous 
chance,  an  opening  for  his  work,  intrigues  were  set  on 
foot  to  deprive  him  of  his  privilege,  or  at  least  to  hamper 
and  cripple  his  progress.  To  him  was  allotted  the  new 
theatre.  The  contract  was  signed  in  1773,  and  it  opened 
for  him  seven  weary  years  of  difficulty  and  disheartening 
opposition.  Like  the  architect  of  the  new  Paris  Opera- 
House,  half  the  labour  and  expense  was  all  below  ground, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  water  when 
digging  the  foundations.  Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to 
have  the  work  taken  from  him ;  but  with  indomitable 
energy  he  found  his  way  to  Paris  to  the  Minister,  and 
obtained  that  the  interrupted  works  should  be  resumed. 
In  1780,  seven  years  after  its  commencement,  the  build- 
ing was  opened  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  architect's  life,  instead 
of  being  coloured  by  the  prestige  of  this  noble  performance, 
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was  to  be  singularly  unfortunate.  Tlie  administrators  of 
the  town — true  "corporators" — haggled  with  him  as  to 
the  payment,  who  having  agreed  that  he  was  to  receive 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  now  insisted  on  "  stinting 
him  of  his  seizings,"  on  the  ground  of  his  having  exceeded 
the  time  as  well  as  the  cost  engaged  for.  It  is  melancholy 
that  there  should  be  a  story,  not  authentically  established, 
that  this  man  of  genius  died  in  an  hospital  almost  destitute  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  the  same  unhappy  fate  should  have 
befallen  the  skilful  architect  of  the  great  San  Carlo  Opera- 
House  at  Naples.  The  outlay  on  the  building — ^100,000 
— was  certainly  large,  considering  what  the  price  of  mate- 
rials was  at  that  time.  But  it  seems  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  enormous'sums  swallowed  up  by  that  child  of  the 
Empire — the  Paris  Opera-House. 

This  noble  monument  has  furnished  succeeding  archi- 
tects with  many  useful  hints,  and  the  new  Paris  Opera- 
House  is  a  good  deal  indebted  to  it.  The  favourite  treat- 
ment in  an  opera-house  of  pretension  is  to  support  the 
roof  on  a  couple  of  columns  at  each  corner,  which  thus 
breaks  the  curve  at  two  places. 

§ 
The  Royal  Theatre  at  Munich,  whick  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  the  eccentric  King  of  Bavaria,  is  a  truly 
magnificent,  and  well-appointed,  and  well-directed  house. 
The  "royal"  note  in  it  is  strongly  emphasised  by  the 
imposing  box  in  the  centre,  which  rises  to  the  fourth 
tier,  and  is  the  architectural  centre  from  which  all  seems 
to  radiate.  Spreading  in  front,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
grand  tier,  which  itself  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  stage, 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature.  This  is  a  sort  of  great 
platform  which  spreads  with  the  pit,  becoming,  as  it  were, 
the  chord  of  the  arc  of  that  portion  of  the  house.     This 
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is  styled  the  "  Gallerie  Noble,"  and  seems  a  legitimate 
mode  of  giving  the  best  portion  of  the  audience  the 
advantage  of  "stalls,"  without  at  the  same  time  placing 
them  in  the  "pit,"  which  properly  belongs  to  persons  of 
lower  degree.  It  thus,  too,  encompasses  the  royal  box 
with  a  splendid  dependence  or  suite  which  is  in  keeping. 
But  this,  of  course,  is  a  logical  and  legitimate  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  a  royal  theatre,  where  the  king 
is  a  diligent  attendant  and  the  centre  of  the  whole.  There 
are  four  tiers  of  eighty  boxes,  holding  570  persons;  a 
gallery  holding  600  ;  pit  holding  400  ;  the  "  noble  "  gallery 
holding  100;  in  all,  about  1700  persons. 

"  Opera  is  given  twice  a  week,"  says  a  visitor,  "  with 
such  magnificence  and  taste  as  we  are  little  accustomed  to 
in  England.  The  doors  open  at  five  o'clock,  and  there 
are  no  regulations  with  regard  to  evening  dress.  Buying 
your  ticket  at  the  bureau,  you  are  at  once  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  theatre  in  Germany  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  state  by  the  presence  of  a  magnificent  porter  or 
Suisse  in  the  royal  uniform  of  light  blue  and  gold.  He  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  porters  in  Europe,  and  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  do  much,  or  indeed  anything,  yet  he 
looks  as  no  other  man  could.  The  prices  of  admission  are 
marvellously  simple  and  marvellously  cheap.  A  pit-stall  is 
five  shillings  of  our  money.  A  seat  in  any  other  part  of 
the  house,  except  the  upper  gallery  and  the  parterre,  is  3 
florins  30  kreuzers,  or  5s.  lod.,  and  admission  to  the  upper 
gallery  or  the  parterre  is  48  kreuzers,  or  is.  4d,  The 
nights  of  the  opera  are  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  When 
you  have  bought  your  ticket,  taking  your  place  in  the  ^ueue, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  crowded,  you  easily  get  your 
seat,  every  place  in  the  house  being  numbered ;  and  as  you 
have  probably  gone  early  to  secure  a  good  place,  you  have 
time  to  look  well  about  you.     The  Hof  Theatre  at  Munich 
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is  not  so  large  as  Covent  Garden,  though  it  probably  holds 
as  many  persons.  Tlie  pit  is  almost  entirely  laid  out  in 
stalls  ;  the  back  part,  called  the  parterre,  is  not  furnished 
with  seats ;  there  the  audience  have  to  stand  throughout 
the  performance,  as  they  used  to  in  an  English  theatre  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare.  As  the  expressions  of  censure 
or  admiration  chiefly  come  from  that  part  of  the  house,  we 
can  imagine  what  severe  critics  a  standing  audience  are 
likely  to  be.  Above  the  pit  are  five  tiers  of  galleries,  but 
not  distributed  into  private  boxes,  as  at  our  opera-houses. 
The  royal  box  faces  the  stage,  and  its  position  breaks  the 
monotonous  sweep  of  the  ellipse.  It  is  splendidly  fitted 
up  with  mirrors,  &c.,  and  so  lofty  that  it  occupies  the 
height  of  two  galleries.  '  T.ohengrin  '  was  the  opera  given 
this  week,  and  it  was  announced  to  commence  at  six, 
and  did  not  conclude  till  half-past  ten.  At  a  few  minutes 
before  six  every  seat  in  the  theatre  was  occupied.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  pit  of  a  London 
theatre  so  full.  The  side  passages  of  the  stalls  are  very 
wide,  and  they  were  literally  packed  with  persons  unable 
to  get  seats.  At  six  to  the  moment,  the  conductor  com- 
menced the  overture.  The  orchestra  at  Munich  is  so 
managed  that  it  is  entirely  concealed,  at  least  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  stalls.  It  was  very  remarkable  here  how 
every  one  was  seated  in  time,  and  tlie  attention  willi  which 
the  overture  was  listened  to." 

The  Chatelet  is  the  largest  theatre  in  Paris,  having  3600 
seats,  and,  from  its  great  stage  and  great  auditorium,  well 
adapted  to  grand  spectacular  performances. 


The  Lyceum  Theatre,  certainly  the  most  elegant  and 
architectural  theatre  in  London,  partially  occupies  the  entire 
block  of  building  between  the  four  streets,  the  Strand,  Wei- 
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lington  Street,  Exeter  Street,  and  Burleigh  Street.  With 
some  more  outlay,  it  might  have  presented  the  appearance 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  does,  to  which  Nash,  the  Regency 
architect,  supplied  the  handsome  colonnade  which  surrounds 
it  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  Lyceum  has  four  entrances 
in  each  of  its  four  streets,  and  the  imposing  portico  in 
Wellington  Street  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Strand. 
The  hall  and  gallery  over  the  hall,  though  not  very  large, 
is  constructed  with  such  architectural  skill  as  to  convey 
the  idea  of  great  space ;  and  though  the  approaches  to  the 
stalls  are  somewhat  involved  and  circuitous,  this  is  owing 
to  the  original  arrangement  of  the  house,  when  it  was  laid 
out  as  a  pit,  and  not  intended  to  be  entered  from  the  front. 
Few  would  suppose  how  spacious  and  handsome  are  the 
various  apartments,  &c.,  attached  to  the  theatre.  There  is 
a  fine  armoury,  where  the  weapons,  suits  of  armour,  &c., 
are  kept,  spacious  saloons,  &c.,  while  the  director  has  his 
own  suite  of  rooms,  with  a  separate  entrance  in  Burleigh 
Street.  Such  arrangements,  as  we  have  said,  add  dignity 
and  enforce  respect  for  the  functions  on  all  those  con- 
cerned. Where  these  are  mean,  poor  shifts,  and  lack  of 
accommodation,  those  engaged  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
the  same  high  view. 

An  important  as  well  as  a  dignified  feature  of  a  fine 
theatre  is  the  abundance  and  spacious  rooms  attached  for 
storing  scenes  and  dresses.  This  insensibly  adds  respect 
and  efficiency  to  the  performances,  and  gives  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  persons  who  become  officials  of  a  great 
establishment  and  have  a  serious  charge.  At  the  greater 
opera-houses,  where  there  is  a  vast  repertoire,  the  dresses, 
scenery,  and  properties  for  a  single  opera,  such  as  "  L'Afri- 
caine "  or  the  "  Tannhauser,"  would  require  a  museum 
itself.  There  are,  say,  some  four  hundred  dresses,  spears, 
arms,  furniture,  all  belonging  to  the  piece,  and  which  must 
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be  not  only  kept,  but  kept  with  care.  The  mere  laying 
out  in  the  proper  rooms  and  proper  order  of  such  appa- 
ratus is  in  itself  a  serious  labour,  and  requires  a  special 
staff.  Sometimes  the  opera  is  changed  almost  at  the  last 
moment,  and  it  becomes  wonderful  how  everything  is  got 
ready.  But  this  seems  possible  in  a  theatre,  as  any  one 
who  has  seen  a  play  at  its  last  rehearsal,  the  scenery  un- 
finished, the  dresses  half  made,  will  understand.  The 
French  Opera-House  has  a  regular  magazine  in  another 
part  of  the  city  for  its  reserve  of  scenery  and  dresses, 
whence  they  are  fetched  when  any  performance  is  immi- 
nent. Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  a  great  building  looking 
into  Drury  Lane,  for  the  theatre  itself  is  not  in  Drury  Lane 
at  all,  where  the  scenes  are  stored,  and  I  believe  painted. 

Few  imagine,  too,  how  a  single  night's  performance  injures 
a  wardrobe,  from  dust  and  active  work  and  motion.  During 
the  performance  of  a  pantomime  the  dressmakers  are 
always  busy  during  a  great  part  of  each  day  in  repairing 
damages  done  to  the  tulle  skirts  and  other  light  fabrics.* 

Hence  the  utter  ruin  to  which  the  great  theatres  are 
exposed,  and  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  ward  off, 
viz.,  from  conflagration.  No  amount  of  special  care  offers 
security,  as  the  fire  nearly  always  arises  from  some  myste- 
rious or  unexpected  source,  or  some  trifling  accident. 
Once  the  fire  begins,  all  is  over.  The  great  houses  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  have  been  burnt  down  almost  with  regu- 
larity. In  London,  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  Her 
Majesty's  have  all  suffered  this  fate,  and  in  Paris  the  Grand 
Opera.     The  Lyceum  was  burnt  in  1830,  and  the  French 

*  The  picturesque  fur  coat  worn  by  Mr.  Irving  as  Matthias  in  "The 
Bells"  was  procured  from  a  maker  in  one  of  the  Northern  capitals — 
Christiana,  I  believe — and  was  worn  out  so  fast  that  several  had  to  be 
supplied.  The  handsome  dress  worn  in  "Richelieu"  was  ordered  from  a 
foiuiiisseiir  of  Catholic  ecclesiastical  robes. 
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Opera-House  three  times,  the  last  in  1873.  Small  theatres 
rarely  take  fire.  Drury  Lane  has  now  stood  seventy  years, 
and  as  its  hundredth  year  draws  nigh,  a  prudent  manager 
might  be  fairly  vigilant,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  fate  in  these 
things.  The  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  built  by  the  architect 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  next  to  Drury  Lane  the  finest  and 
most  beautifully  proportioned  in  the  kingdom,  was  burnt 
down  within  the  last  two  years.  All  its  "  dependences," 
saloon,  &c.,  were  planned  on  a  fine  scale,  yet  it  was  built 
in  a  few  months.  In  the  case  of  the  French  Opera  the  loss 
of  accumulated  stores  and  properties  was  serious :  five 
thousand  dresses,  the  scenery  and  decorations  of  fifteen 
grand  operas ;  while  the  feelings  of  a  poor  composer,  whose 
"grand  opera"  had  been  brought  to  rehearsal  after  years  of 
delay  and  negotiation,  may  be  conceived. 


§ 

Theatres  now  reflect  the  tastes  of  their  directors ;  and 
the  anterooms,  in  their  decorations,  show  the  assistance 
derived  from  artistic  friends,  being  hung  with  rare  etchings, 
and  set  out  with  old  china  and  Venetian  glass,  and  even 
tapestries.  The  anterooms  to  the  St.  James  and  Hay- 
market  theatres  seem  like  studios.  The  drop-scene  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  representing  an  armed  warder  at  the  curtained 
door  of  some  palace  chamber,  was  a  commission  by  Mr. 
Hare,  during  his  management,  to  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  the 
Academician.  It  is  a  rich  feast  of  colours.  In  scenery 
and  dresses  we  find  the  same  happy  influence.  Mr.  Irving 
commissions  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  to  design  an  elaborate 
series  of  scenes  for  his  forthcoming  revival  of  "  Coriolanus." 
While  the  dresses  and  furniture — the  latter  no  longer 
planned  by  eminent  "upholsterers"  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  a  short  time  since  considered  to  place  the  matter 
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beyond  question — are  designed  after  tlie  best  authorities, 
old  pictures,  and  museums.  In  the  recent  revival  of 
'•  Masks  and  Faces"  at  the  Haymarket,  the  choicest  taste 
vas  exhibited  both  in  scenery  and  dresses,  the  colouring  of 
both  being  beautifully  subdued  and  mellowed,  and  yet 
brilliant.  For  this  the  services  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield 
were  asked. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  description  of  his  new  theatre  may  be 
quoted  here  as  a  good  account  of  a  modern  London 
house  : — 

The  Haymarket  Theatre  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  inter- 
nally from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
C.  J.  Fipps,  F.S.A.,  architect.  The  auditory  is  arranged 
in  five  divisions,  all  approached  from  the  frontage  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
various  means  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  public.  The 
stalls,  balcony,  and  private  boxes  are  entered  by  three 
doorways  under  the  portico,  opening  into  the  vestibule  in 
which  are  the  booking-offices.  A  wide  flight  of  stone 
stairs  leads  from  the  left  of  this  vestibule  down  to  the  stalls, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  staircase  on  the  right  side 
from  the  corridor  of  the  balcony.  This  corridor  is  three 
steps  above  the  vestibule,  so  tliat  the  balcony,  which 
occupies  the  same  position  as  the  dress  circle  in  the  old 
theatre,  is  still  kept  on  the  same  relative  level  from  the 
street.  The  first  circle,  on  first  floor,  is  approached  through 
a  separate  doorway  under  the  portico  by  a  wide  flight  of 
stone  steps.  The  second  circle  is  approached  from  the  upper 
doorway  outside  the  portico  by  a  stone  staircase.  The 
gallery  is  approached  from  the  lower  doorway  outside  the 
portico,  also  by  a  stone  staircase.  The  various  staircases 
are  entirely  rebuilt,  of  easy  ascent,  with  level  landings,  and 
without  winding  steps.     The  auditory  still  retains  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  feature  of  the  old  theatre  in  having  the  balcony 
nearly  level  with  the  stage,  but  it  has  been  advanced  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  proscenium,  consequently  lessening 
the  centre  area,  which  now  only  admits  of  the  requisite 
number  of  stalls  being  placed  in  it.  The  two  doorways  to 
the  stalls  are  adjoining  the  pillars  of  the  proscenium  boxes, 
and  are  made  features  of  the  design.  The  first  circle  tier 
recedes  so  as  to  leave  several  rows  of  the  balcony  seats 
free  and  open.  Behind  the  balcony  are  five  private  boxes 
and  two  large  boxes  at  the  sides.  The  second  circle  also 
recedes  a  little  from  the  tier  below,  so  that  in  every  case 
the  occupants  of  the  first  rows  of  seats  have  nothing  between 
them  and  the  main  ceiling  of  the  auditory.  The  scheme 
of  the  auditory  is  original,  and  unlike  any  other  theatre  in 
the  country.  The  proscenium,  the  arrangement  of  which 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  is  a  massive  and  elaborately 
gilded  frame  complete  on  all  sides,  the  lower  part  forming 
the  front  of  the  stage,  and  concealing  the  orchestra,  which 
is  placed  underneath.  On  either  side  of  this  frame  are  the 
three  tiers  of  proscenium  boxes  enclosed  between  columns 
surmounted  by  Corinthian  capitals.  The  same  arrangement 
of  columns  is  repeated  at  the  angles  of  the  square  farthest 
removed  from  the  proscenium,  forming  three  boxes  on 
either  side  of  the  three  tiers.  From  these  columns  a  series 
of  vaulted  arches  support  a  circular  ceiling,  and  in  the 
tympanum  of  each  arch  are  figure  subjects.  The  most  im- 
portant, over  the  proscenium  (painted  by  F.  Smith),  exem- 
plifies the  following  lines  from  INIilton's  "  Comus  "  : — 

"  Brightest  lady,  look  on  me  ! 
Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept,  of  precious  cure." 

On  the  frieze  below  is  the  motto,  Stmwia  ars  est  cdare 
artem. 
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The  four  lunettes  in  the  arches  on  either  side  are  filled 
with  the  following  subjects  from  Shakespeare's  plays : — 

Xo.  I.— "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  act  iii.,  scene  2, 
by  J.  D.  Watson. 

"  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves, 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament." 

No.  2. — "Measure  for  Measure,"  act  iv.,  scene  i,  by 
F.  Smith. 

"  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away." 

No.  3.—"  As  You  Like  It,"  act  ii.,  scene  i,  by  F.  Smith. 

"  Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sura  of  more 
To  tliat  which  had  too  much." 

No.  4.— "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  act  ii.,  scene  i, 

by  J.  D.  Watson. 

"  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  premises  observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served." 

No.  5.— "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  v.,  scene  3,  by  J.  D. 

Watson. 

"  Wliat's  here  ?     A  cup  closed  in  my  true  love's  hand  ?  " 

No.  6.— "A  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,"  act  iii., 
scene  i,  by  F.  Smith. 

"Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful." 
No.  7. — "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  act  ii.,  scene  2, 
by  J.  D.  Watson. 

"  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange  ;  here,  take  you  this, 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss." 

No.  S. — "Othello,"  act  i.,  scene  3,  by  F.  Smith. 
"  Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." 

In  the  five  lunettes  immediately  over  the  proscenium 
frame  are  figures  of  the  following  Muses  : — Terpsichore, 
Euterpe,  Thalia,  Erato,  Melpomene,  painted  by  T.  Ballard. 
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The  style  adopted  for  the  interior  is  Renaissance.  The 
general  tone  of  the  decorations  is  an  ivory  white,  with  all 
the  mouldings  and  ornamentation  gilded.  The  upholstery, 
seating,  and  carpets  being  crimson,  and  the  w^alls  of  rose 
colour,  the  pattern  specially  designed,  the  curtains  to  the 
private  boxes  are  of  ivory  colour  satin,  trimmed  with  gold 
fringe.  The  painted  ornamentation  upon  the  ceiling  and 
round  the  lunettes  is  gold  upon  a  delicate  fawn  colour 
ground,  with  grey  sparingly  used  on  the  ceiling.  The  front 
to  the  second  circle  has  the  panels  filled  with  a  series  of 
small  allegorical  figure  subjects  by  T.  Ballard,  on  a  gold 
ground,  representing  Dancing,  Satire,  Tragedy,  Dressing, 
Painting,  Going  to  the  Play,  Comedy,  Coming  from  the 
Play,  Poetry,  Farce,  Authorship,  Music.  The  panels  of 
the  first  circle  front  are  filled  with  recumbent  Shakesperean 
figures,  seven  painted  by  J.  D.  Watson,  viz.,  Touchstone, 
Caliban,  Launce  and  his  Dog,  Orlando,  Cleopatra,  Imogen, 
Hamlet;  and  six  by  F.  Smith,  viz.,  Timon,  Malvolio,  Ariel, 
Ophelia,  Titania,  Desdemona,  all  on  gold  ground.  The 
front  of  the  balcony  is  ornamented  with  the  acanthus  leaf 
gilded.  The  stalls  and  balcony  are  fitted  with  arm-chairs 
upholstered  in  crimson  velvet ;  the  curtains  and  carpets 
are  of  velvet  pile,  the  latter  being  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  papers.  The  first  and  second  circles  have  also 
separate  chairs,  stuffed  in  similar  velvet.  Below  the  en- 
trance vestibule  and  balcony  there  is  a  foyer,  from  which, 
on  either  side,  a  corridor  leads  to  the  stalls.  Adjoining 
the  foyer  is  a  refreshment  saloon,  painted  and  fitted  up  in 
the  Oriental  manner,  and  cloak-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. All  the  floors  on  a  level  with  the  stalls  are  laid  with 
marble  mosaic.  The  floor  of  the  entrance  vestibule  is  of 
marble  mosaic,  in  an  elaborate  design,  the  centre  formed 
by  the  imperial  crown,  surrounded  by  the  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle,  and  the  name  of  the  theatre  in  a  border.     The 
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vestibule  lias  also  been  decorated,  the  prevailing  tone  being 
olive  green  with  ornaments  in  gold  and  blue,  and  the  panels 
in  doors  and  fanlights  filled  with  stained  glass  in  gilded 
lead  frames.  On  the  levels  of  the  first  circle,  second  circle, 
and  gallery  are  refreshment  saloons  and  retiring  rooms  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  auditory  is  lighted  by  one 
of  Strode's  sunlights.  The  new  stage  has  been  fitted  with 
the  usual  machinery,  and  this  part  of  the  building  has  been 
separated  from  the  auditory  by  a  solid  cement  concrete 
wall,  taken  from  cellar  to  roof 


I  have  spoken  of  the  scenery  of  "The  Cup,"  with  its 
temples  and  pillars,  and  clusters  of  raised  figures  circling 
them,  a  vast  amount  of  decoration  in  actual  a/^o  reliei'o. 
These  objects,  which  lie  in  heaps  against  one  another  till 
wanted,  are  thus  readily  portable,  and  can  be  set  up  in 
their  place  readily.  This  papier  mache'  is  the  favourite 
material  now.  At  the  Theatre  Frangais  all  the  rich  orna- 
ments, china,  &c.,  which  decorate  a  Versailles  drawing-room, 
are  made  of  this  material.  Thus  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  broken.  Among  these  properties  there  is  a  soi-disant 
Sevres  clock  and  candelabra,  beautifully  painted,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  3000  francs,  if  not  more. 

One  always  looks  with  admiration  at  the  works  of  a  great 
scenic  painter.  With  the  vast  stage  of  one  of  the  great 
theatres  to  work  on,  he  seems  like  a  magician,  creating 
great  tracts  of  country,  landscapes,  and  mountains,  and 
rearing  beautiful  palaces  like  an  architect.  There  is  a  sense 
of  something  noble  as  the  curtain  draws  up  and  reveals 
one  of  these  fine  expanses.  The  knowledge  of  the  essence 
and  of  the  effect  of  art  possessed  by  a  great  scenic  artist  is 
surprising.     It  is  akin  to  that  of  the  etcher,  who  is  obliged 
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with  a  single  line  to  convey  a  thought.     Grand  scenery, 
however,  is  wasted  in  small  theatres. 

"  From  the  Lyceum,  under  Mathews  and  Vestris,"  said 
IMr.  Beverley  to  a  writer  in  the  "World,"  "I  passed  to  Drury 
Lane,  working  regularly  at  the  two  houses — at  Drury  Lane 
in  the  winter  and  Covent  Garden  in  the  summer — during 
sixteen  years.  I  painted  the  scenes  of  the  chief  operas 
produced  by  Mr.  Gye  at  the  latter ;  I  painted  the  scenes 
of  the  Shakesperean  dramas — '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
'  Henry  IV.,'  '  Richard  III.,'  as  well  as  of  the  plays  based 
on  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  which  brought  enormous 
sums  to  the  treasury  of  the  former,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pantomimes  at  which  I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

"  Mr.  Beverley's  connection  with  Drury  Lane  is  for  the 
present  at  an  end.  But  he  is  none  the  less  busily  occupied 
with  theatrical  art,  and  some  of  the  scenery  and  a  diorama 
in  the  Covent  Garden  pantomime  is  from  his  brush.  Mr. 
Beverley  in  his  theatrical  painting-room  is  a  different  person, 
so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned, /rom  Mr.  Beverley  in  his 
private  studio  in  Russell  Square;  but  the  difference  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  canvas  integuments  which  the  scenic 
artist  is  compelled  to  wear.  -  Here,  as  much  as  in  the  pic- 
tures which  he  exhibits  at  the  Academy,  he  uses  water- 
colours,  and  he  paints  upon  the  same  principles  of  loving 
devotion  and  truth  to  Nature.  The  painting-room  at 
Covent  Garden  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  is 
built  after  a  design  of  Mr,  Beverley  himself.  In  most  of 
these  scenic  studios  the  artist  is  compelled  to  execute  his 
tableau  piecemeal ;  for  the  height  of  the  chamber,  or  rather 
loft,  does  not  admit  of  the  whole  canvas  being  at  once  un- 
folded. This  arrangement  is  inconvenient  in  itself,  and 
may  detract  from  the  efficiency  or  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  performance.  At  Covent  Garden  the  artistic  labora- 
tory, which  is  fifty  feet  high  and  seventy  feet  across,  admits 
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of  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  operation.  But  most  of  Mr. 
Beverley's  scenic  art  is  carried  on  in  a  gigantic  workshop  in 
Macklin  Street.  It  is  situated  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  his  house  in  Russell  Square,  and  its  proximity  enables 
the  artist  to  get  through  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work. 
He  commences  the  day,  let  us  suppose,  with  a  couple  of 
hours'  work  in  his  domestic  studio — the  apartment  at  the 
back  of  the  dining-room,  which  in  most  houses  Avould  be 
called  a  library,  and  which  contains  several  of  the  model 
ships  used  by  Clarkson  Stanfield  in  painting  sea  pieces. 
After  this  he  goes  to  Macklin  Street  or  to  tlie  theatre  at 
which  he  is  engaged — as  he  used  to  go  to  Drury  Lane — 
and  completes  one  of  the  stages  through  which  each  scene 
passes  in  the  course  of  its  artistic  development.  First 
comes  the  covering  of  the  canvas  with  distemper,  technically 
known  as  "  priming,"  which  dries  in  a  day ;  then  follows 
the  charcoal  or  chalk  outline ;  after  this  follows  the  busi- 
ness of  "  blocking  in."  The  "  priming  "  may  be  executed 
by  assistants,  of  whom  Mr.  Beverley  would  have,  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  ten  or  twelve.  So  may  also,  in  some  cases,  the 
"blocking  in,"  the  artist  himself  mixing  the  colours.  But 
the  outline  cannot,  of  course,  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
a  subordinate ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Beverley  very 
frequently  discharges  each  separate  function  himself.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  in  IMr.  Beverley's  method  that  he  is  fond  of 
working  upon  canvas  as  moist  as  is  practicable  ;  and  he 
attributes  to  this  habit  much  of  the  delicacy  of  the  aerial 
effects  for  which  he  is  famous.  Having  spent  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  theatrical  painting-room,  he  will  return  to  the 
Russell  Square  studio  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
amount  of  work  which  in  this  manner  he  gets  through  is 
considerable.  One  more  fact  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
As  Mr.  Beverley  in  his  capacity  of  scenic  artist  is  the  same 
Mr.  Beverley  who  is  a  master  of  the  most  delicate  mysteries 

11 
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of  the  watercolour  art,  so  his  theatrical  painting-room  is 
itself  a  school  of  art,  and  he  always  gives  his  pupils  and 
assistants  there  the  instruction  which  is  calculated  to  make 
them  turn  out  Royal  Academicians  as  well  as  great  scene- 
painters." 

This  is  an  interesting  view  of  a  scenic  artist  at  his  work. 
In  many  instances  the  artist  prefers  to  have  his  canvas  spread 
on  a  vast  floor  ;  his  brush  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  sticky  and, 
with  his  "  straight-edge"  in  the  other  hand,  he  paints  as  he 
walks,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  edge,  where  his 
colours  are  mixed  in  those  convenient  but  familiarly  shaped 
vessels  which  tradition  has  consecrated. 

An  opera  was  brought  out  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  "  Ruy  Bias,"  by  Marchetti,  which  was 
interesting  for  the  scenery  furnished  by  an  artist  from  one 
of  the  Italian  houses  at  Milan — I  think  one  Signor  Magnani. 
The  scene  of  the  libretto  was  laid  in  Spain,  and  certainly 
the  various  interiors  of  the  old  palaces  of  that  country  were 
painted  in  a  fine,  bold,  and  original  style.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  scenes  were  painted  in  Italy  on  paper,  sent  over 
here,  and  then  pasted  on  the  canvas.  The  same  artist 
painted  the  beautiful  descriptive  scenery  for  "  Aida,"  and  it 
was  to  be  noted  that  the  colouring  in  both  was  rich  and 
mellow,  but  in  a  far  lower  key  than  that  of  English  artists. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  how  scenery  is  arranged  and 
prepared.  The  arrangement  of  a  scene,  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  often  affects  or  controls  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
itself,  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of  laying  it  out.  The 
wonderful  breadth  and  generality  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
render  them  susceptible  of  endlessly  varied  treatment,  and 
the  actor's  reading  of  his  character  will  be  vastly  modified  by 
the  conditions  of  the  scene  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In 
the  recent  revival  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  there 
were  many   touches    of  this    kind,    and  Shylock's   house, 
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with  the  bridge  which  he  had  to  ascend,  and  his  coming 
home  to  find  his  daughter  fled,  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  particular  scene.  In  every  painting-room 
is  found  the  little  model  of  the  theatre,  about  two  feet  high, 
and  which  stands  on  a  table.  The  painter  has,  moreover,  a 
lithographed  plan  of  the  stage  done  to  scale,  on  which  is 
marked  every  trap,  slit,  and  groove.  On  this  he  plans  and 
measures,  often  under  serious  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
scenes  that  precede  and  follow  :  this  consisting  in  producing 
the  effect  desired  under  limited  conditions  of  space  and 
distance.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  the  nicest  calcula- 
tion and  serious  difficult)-,  in  plays  like  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice"'  and  "Othello,"  where  scene  succeeds  scene,  and 
where,  after  a  short  interval,  the  action  returns  to  the  same 
scene,  which  has  to  be  set  again.  The  scene-painter  must, 
in  short,  lay  out  his  plans  as  an  architect  does,  and  much  of 
the  success  and  effect  of  the  dramatic  action  depends  on  his 
arrangement,  as  any  air  of  contrivance  or  huddling  affects 
the  play  itself  Having  settled  his  plans  and  the  size  and 
depth  of  his  scenes,  he  can  exercise  his  invention  and  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  effects,  cutting  out  in  thick  cartridge 
or  drawing  paper  models  of  every  scene,  with  side  scenes, 
See,  which  he  fixes  in  his  little  theatre  with  gum,  and  colours 
in  dashing  style  with  water-colours.  These  the  manager, 
actor,  and  mechanic  come  to  contemplate  reflectively,  each 
in  reference  to  their  own  functions  ;  some  difficulty  probably 
suggesting  itself,  or  at  least  some  limitation. — -____j>  vW  •'" 

There  are  often    "practicable"   bits   of  scenery,  intro- "^ 
duced   at   great   cost  and   trouble,  but  w-hich   really  only^'^"' 
belong  to  panoramic  effect,  and  have  no  relevancy  to  the   '   ^  ' 
action. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a  drama  at  tlie  Holborn 
Theatre,  in  which  was  presented  an  elaborate  view  of  the 
Quadrant — going  up  the  stage  in  semicircular  shape — with 
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a  hansom  cab  passing;  here  the  hero  meets  his  former 
love  in  a  state  of  misery.  Any  street  would  have  served 
for  this  renconter,  and  the  scene  might  have  been  painted 
on  a  cloth  with  equal  effect.  But  there  are  other  "practi- 
cables"  which  lend  genuine  effect  to  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion. For  instance,  in  opera,  a  grand  monumental  stair- 
case—which might  appear  to  be  non-essential  in  a  piece — 
has  often  legitimately  helped  to  develop  the  musical 
situation.  Witness  the  magnificent  and  effective  second 
act  of  "  Lohengrin,"  when — after  the  stormy  scene  at  night 
in  the  courtyard  between  Elsa  and  Ortrude — the  dawn 
begins  to  break,  and  the  splendid  procession  emerges  from 
the  castle,  passing  along  the  terrace  and  descending  the 
broad  flight  of  steps,  finishing  with  Lohengrin  and  his 
bride.  This  procession,  set  off  by  the  lovely  music,  seems 
to  unfold  the  story  during  its  progress ;  and,  odd  as  it 
may  seem,  without  the  stair,  would  be  shorn  of  interest. 
There  is  also  in  the  "  Huguenot "  a  grand  stair,  which  is 
de  rigueur,  and  with  which  the  music  seems  associated. 

The  stage  is  marked  into  strips,  or  "plans,"  as  the 
French  call  them,  for  convenience  sake ;  the  first  near 
the  footlights,  and  receding  gradually  to  the  number  of 
ten,  or,  in  the  great  theatres,  a  dozen  or  fifteen.  This 
furnishes  a  sort  of  "geography"  of  the  scene,  convenient 
for  scene-painters,  scene-shifters,  and  players.  On  the 
Enghsh  boards  all  are  famihar  with  the  "O.P. "  and 
prompter's  side,  marking  the  left  and  right  of  the  scene ; 
but  in  France  the  old-estabhshed  and  traditional  phrase  is 
'Uour  ef  Jardiii"  the  "court"  side  being  the  prompter's, 
the  "garden"  the  "O.P."  These  curious  terms  have  a 
political  original.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  terms  in  use 
were  the  "  King's  side,"  and  the  "  Queen's  side,"  but 
after  that  event  the  master-carpenter  of  the  Tuileries 
theatre  got  into  the  habit  of  distinguishing   the  sides  as 
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the  one  near  the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  and  the  one  next 
the  Tuileries  gardens,  and  the  custom  became  gradually 
established. 

The  "plans"  are  distant  from  each  other  from  three 
to  five  feet.  This  space  running  across  the  stage  is  called 
a  "rue."  In  the  "plans"  there  are  placed — what  the 
French  call  "faux  chassis" — the  "props,"  or  masts  which 
support  the  side  scenes.  The  masts  drop  through  "  cosfieres  " 
or  slits  into  the  "  chariots "  that  travel  backwards  and 
forward  on  the  stage  below.  The  whole  of  the  strip 
between  every  two  plans,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  laid 
open,  and  can  be  filled  with  traps  small  and  large,  three  of 
the  narrow  slits  running  side  by  side,  with  a  broad  opening 
in  the  middle. 

The  draperies  that  hang  from  tlie  arch  of  the  stage — 
and  which  are  often  the  cause  of  angry  protests  from  the 
galleries,  from  their  hiding  the  crisis  of  some  grand  trans- 
formation scene — are,  oddly,  called  in  France  "  Harlequiii s 
cloak."  In  some  of  the  great  theatres,  from  motives  of 
economy,  half  the  canvas  and  painting  of  a  scene  is 
saved  by  having  curtains  or  draperies  beyond  this  one, 
and  reaching  nearly  half-way  down.  By  this  device,  when 
there  is  a  farce,  and  the  action  takes  place  well  to  the 
front,  scenes  of  low  size  may  be  used,  and  the  galleries  can 
see  what  is  going  on.     But  it  is  a  shift  after  all. 


§ 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  the  mode  in  which 
theatres  are  minutely  regulated  m  France.  Even  the  very 
posters  are  thus  directed  by  police  regulations.  They  must 
be  put  on  specially  fixed  hoardings,  and  all  together,  in 
"  hierarchical  "  order.  Further,  they  must  be  of  a  particular 
size,  a  certain  number  of  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  nor 
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must  they  be  put  higher  than  six  feet  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  or  so  low  down  as  a  foot  and  half.  Another  of 
these  minute  regulations  is,  that  any  sudden  change  in  the 
performance  must  be  printed  on  strips  of  white  paper  and 
pasted  across  the  bills. 

The  system  of  the  queue  is  perhaps  absolutely  necessary 
in  so  playgoing  a  city  as  Paris,  where  the  waiting  crowds 
within  the  narrow  passages  would  become  a  nightly  nuisance 
and  obstruction.  The  rather  ingenious  system  of  improvised 
barriers  and  frames,  set  up  for  the  nonce,  by  which  the 
crowd  is  forced  to  fall  into  lines,  is  familiar  to  every  visitor. 
The  eagerness  to  be  present  on  a  first  night  or  premiere  is 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
their  recurring  frequency  might  somewhat  abate  the  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  see  the  play  that  this 
ardour  is  shown  by  the  audience  as  to  exhibit  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  notable  nights  of  this  description  in  Pari- 
sian annals  was  that  of  the  opening  of  Dumas'  Historical 
Theatre,  when  the  crowd  was  said  to  have  waited  in  the 
streets  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  in  the  month  of  February 
too.  From  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  before,  some  shrewd 
speculator  went  down  the  lines  with  cans  of  soup,  which  were 
speedily  disposed  of.  Another  speculator  offered  bundles 
of  straw,  which  were  also  welcomed.  In  the  morning  coffee 
and  bread  was  similarly  offered.  This  endurance,  however, 
was  not  solely  prompted  by  eagerness  for  the  drama,  as 
with  each  hour  a  place  became  more  and  more  valuable. 
With  us,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  police  would  not  have  tole- 
rated such  a  scene.  No  one  in  England  dreams  of  formins: 
a  tail,  and  the  crush  at  the  pit  door  on  the  first  night  of  a 
Drury  Lane  pantomime  is  serious,  but  somehow  rarely 
causes  any  mischief. 
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It  might  seem  that  from  the  system  of  tickets  being  issued 
by  one  person  and  received  by  another  tliere  was  a  kind 
of  control  or  check  established.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
collusion  or  arrangement  is  soon  established  between  the 
two.  The  tickets  are  handed  back  and  issued  again.  At 
the  Adelphi  the  tickets  are  issued  in  a  numbered  series,  and 
torn  from  a  book,  with  counterfoils.  Most  houses  have  a 
kind  of  receptacle,  with  a  slit  like  a  letter-box,  into  which 
the  check-taker  is  supposed  to  drop  his  checks  as  soon  as 
received,  but  this  he  need  not  do. 

By  the  ingenious  system  adopted  at  the  Lyceum,  all 
fraud  or  robbery  can  be  effectually  defied.  It  is  based  on  this 
clear,  simple  principle,  that  no  ticket,  whether  it  be  fraudu- 
lently returned  or  otherwise,  can  by  any  possibility  be 
issued  ivithout  being  registered.  Any  attempt  at  avoiding 
this  registration  can  only  be  made  in  case  of  the  ticket  not 
being  issued  at  all.  Here  it  is  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
process  is  displayed.  The  ticket-issuer  has  before  liim  a 
little  machine,  something  like  a  coffee-mill,  which  contains 
the  register,  three  dials,  working  on  the  same  principle  that 
is  found  in  turnstiles.  The  treasurer,  before  the  doors 
are  opened,  registers  the  figures  at  which  they  stand.  A 
number  of  metal  counters  or  discs  serve  as  tickets,  and  by 
the  turn  of  a  handle  each  is  passed  through  the  machine 
and  registered.  A  strong  network  of  iron  fills  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  pigeon-holes  where  the  ticket-issuer  sits.  The 
slit  below  the  network  will  just  conveniently  admit  the 
shillings  or  florins  paid,  but  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  the 
metal  ticket  to  pass  through  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  money  is 
deposited,  a  turn  of  the  handle  shoots  it  out  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Thus  by  no  contrivance  can  a  single  ticket  be  issued 
save  through  the  agency  of  the  register,  for  there  is  no  other 
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opening  in  front  of  the  money-taker  through  which  he 
can  hand  it  out.  At  the  end  of  the  night  the  treasurer 
again  consults  the  dials,  and  finds  not  only  the  total  receipt, 
but  that  the  money  and  tickets  correspond  to  a  shilling.  This 
check  is  only  used  for  the  pit  and  galleries. 


"The   casual  sight    of  an   old  playbill,"   says    Charles 
Lamb,  "  which  I  picked  up  the  other  day — I  know  not  by 
what  chance  it  was  preserved  so  long — tempts  me  to  call  to 
mind  a  few  of  the  players  who  make  the  principal  figure  in 
it.     It  presents  the  cast  of  parts  in  the  'Twelfth  Night' 
at  the  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  two-and- thirty  years  ago. 
There   is  something  very   touching  in  these  old    remem- 
brances.    They  make  us  think  how  we  o?ice  used  to  read  a 
playbill — not,  as  now,  peradventure,  singling  out  a  favourite 
performer,  and  casting  a  negligent  eye  over  the  rest,  but 
spelling  out   every  name,   down  to   the   very  mutes   and 
servants  of  the  scene — when  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  to  us  whether  Whitfield  or  Packer  took  the  part  of 
Fabian  ;  when  Benson,  and  Burton,  and  Phillimore — names 
of  small  account — had  an  importance  beyond  what  we  can 
be    content   to   attribute   now   to   the  time's  best   actors. 
'Orsino,  by  Mr.  Barrymore!'    What  a  full  Shakespearian 
sound  it  carries  !  how  fresh  to  memory  arise  the  image  and 
the  manner  of  this  gentle  actor  ! "     How  happily  is  this 
expressed,  and  who  has  not  felt  the  same  !    But  the  scarce 
half-dozen  precious  essays  which  Elia  has  left  on  actors 
and  the  drama  seem  to  embody  a  full  and  entire  play- 
goer's vade  mecutn,  of  carefully  studied  principles,  for  the 
actor  a  treasury  of  knowledge.      Playbills,    however,    are 
\j^V7i\6.now  of  a  different  pattern.     The  half-yard  or  so  of  silver 
paper,  with  its  vivid  lampblack  characters — smearing  the 
kid  glove — has  gone.     It  was  clearly  a  necessity  in  the  days 
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of  dimly  lighted  houses  when  the  sun-light  was  not.  No 
one,  of  course,  heeds  the  honest  pittite  banished  to  dark 
caverns  under  the  boxes,  but  the  print  should  be  large  and 
handsome.  Now  we  have  elegantly  printed  and  scented 
bills  on  embossed  note-paper,  perhaps  not  very  legible  even 
under  the  strong  light.  The  bills  of  the  last  century  ap- 
proached the  present  size  more  nearly,  but  were  printed  in 
bold  capitals  on  a  single  leaf.  These  capitals,  it  is  amusing 
to  find,  were  a  source  of  endless  jealousies  among  the  per- 
formers, and  it  would  have  required  a  dramatic  herald  to 
settle  accurately  the  correct  dimensions  of  type  which  each 
might  fairly  claim.  There  were  at  least  four  descriptions 
of  capitals  of  a  hierarchical  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
order,  the  star  coming  either  last  or  first,  or,  when  there 
were  two,  each  place  being  considered  about  of  equal 
importance.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  Drury  Lane  bill  now 
before  me,  interesting  also  as  one  of  the  last  appearances 
of  Garrick  : — 

By  His  Majesty's  Company. 


At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  this  present  Tuesday, 

April  30,  1776. 

The  Provok'd  WIFE. 

Sir  John  Brute,  by  Mr.  GARRICK. 

(Being  the  last  time  of  his  appearing  in  that  character.) 

■      Constant,  by  Mr.  BRERETON. 

Col.  Bully  (with  a  song),  Mr.  VERNON. 

Lord    Rake,    by    Mr.    DAVIES. 

Justice,  by  Mr.  Bransby. 

Razor,    by   Mr.    BADDELEY. 

Heartfree,  by  Mr.  BENSLEY. 

Lady  Fanciful,  by  Mrs.  ABINGTON. 

Belinda,  by  Mrs.  GREVILLE. 

Mademoiselle,  by  Mrs.  BRADSHAW. 

Lady  Brute,  by  Miss  YOUNG E. 
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To  which  will  be  added  the  Comic  Opera  of 
THE  PADLOCK. 

Ladies  are  desired  to  send  their  servants  a  little  after  6  to  keep  places 
to  prevent  confusion. 

The  doors  will  be  opened  at  Half  after  Five  o'clock,  to  begin  at 
Half  after  Six  o'clock. 

VIVAT  REX  ET  REGINA  ! 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Garrick,  Brereton,  Vernon, 
Bensley,  Mrs.  Abington,  and  Miss  Younge  are  all  in  the 
largest  character,  Davies  and  Baddeley  are  in  the  next  size, 
while  Bransby  and  the  remainder  are  smaller  again. 

Nothing  is  more  dreary  or  uninteresting  than  a  collection 
of  playbills,  laboriously  gathered  and  duly  bound.  There 
may  be  a  "  run  "  on  successive  nights,  but  to  secure  con- 
tinuity and  exactness  all  are  preserved.  The  painstak- 
ing Geneste  founded  his  invaluable  work  on  the  study  of 
such  documents.  Such  was  the  only  evidence  he  would 
admit,  and  even  that  corrected  from  other  sources.  Less 
careful  writers  would  accept  the  daily  papers  as  sufficient 
proof  of  what  was  performed  at  night,  but  the  plays  were 
often  changed  at  the  last  moment.  A  selection  of  play- 
bills is  interesting,  and  there  is  a  piquancy  in  finding 
some  famous  actor's  name  opposite  an  obscure  character. 
A  fortunate  gentleman  secured  a  copy  of  the  bill  of 
Garrick's  first  appearance,  which  he  reprinted  in  the 
original  form.  This  is,  or  was,  certainly  unique.*  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  in  this  old  faded  letter  and  fantastic  type 
the  names  of  Wofiington,  Clive,  Sheridan,  &c. 

In  French  theatres  there  are  no  bills  properly  so  called, 
but  a  sort  of  newspaper,  called  "  The  Entr'acte,"  is  sold  at 
the  doors  or  between  the  acts.     This  contains  either  the 

*  I  possess  a  Garrick  bill  of  1751,  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  extant. 
It  is  wonderful  they  last  so  long,  considering  the  frail  character  of  the 
material  and  the  favourite  use,  curl-paper,  they  were  turned  to. 
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programmes  of  all  the  theatres  (it  is  farmed  out),  set  in  a 
sort  of  gossiping  newspaper,  or  merely  the  programme  of 
the  particular  theatre,  with  the  same  news,  gossip,  &c.,  for 
all ;  the  shape,  indeed,  has  often  varied.     The  Americans 
have  what  they  call  the  "  Bill  of  the  Play,"  something  after 
this  pattern,    and  which  Mr.   Fisk   and  Mrs.   John  Wood 
introduced  here  during  their  management  of  the  St.  James 
Theatre.     In  the  German  theatres  there  used  to  be  little, 
meagre,  starved  programmes.       Mr.  Hollingshead's  Gaiety 
programme  is  very  familiar,  and  is  a  double   sheet  of  not 
unamusing  reading,  for  it  frequently  contains  some  of  his 
quaint  proclamations  and  protests,   while  the  balance  of 
space   is   filled  up  with   many   profitable   advertisements. 
Here    were    duly   ridiculed    the    "  palmy-day "    plays,    as 
he    called    them,    of   former    days  —  revivals    apparently 
got   up  for    the    purpose  of  bringing  such  works  as    the 
"  Castle    Spectre "  into    something   like   contempt.      The 
authors,  however,  might  fairly  plead  that  their  productions 
were  set  oft  by  first-rate  actors,  eager   to   do   their   best, 
handsome   scenery  and  appreciative  audiences,  somewhat 
necessary  elements   for   the    fair  performance  of  a   play. 
Many  of  the  London  playbills  are  farmed  to  one  proprietor 
and   one  printer,   Mr.  Audibert — the  proprietor,  being,  I 
believe,   the   well-known   perfumer,    whose   scents   flavour 
the  document  and  whose  advertisements  fill  a  page.     The 
first-class  theatres  issue  their  own  bills,  the  Lyceum  using 
an    elegantly   printed    pale    buff  colour,    the    Haymarket 
adopting  a  characteristic  mauve-tinted  print.     Two  of  the 
theatres   give   small  folding  cards   of  a   blue   colour.     A 
clever  French  artist,  Pilotell,  used  to  decorate  some  bills 
with  clever  cfv^ut's,  reduced  by  photography  to  a  miniature, 
and  thus  receiving  a  sort  of  brilliancy.     In  houses  of  the 
more  elegant  class,  the  bill  is  presented  to  the  guest,  as 
indeed  it  should  be,  for  as  well  might  the  restaurant-keeper 
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charge  for  his  menu;  but  in  others  it  is  a  source  of  annoyance, 
and  a  tribe  of  box-keepers  seem  trained  to  the  art  of  levying 
fitting  toll.*  All  this,  with  the  cloak  and  umbrella,  opera- 
glass,  refreshments,  &c.,  was  developed  into  an  elaborate 
system  by  a  highly  business-like  manager  some  ten  years 
ago,  the  front  of  the  house  being  farmed  on  principles  that 
obliged  serious  and  hostile  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  farmer 
to  recoup  himself. 

On  the  bill  of  a  London  theatre  much  devoted  to  bur- 
lesque, there  appears  an  allegorical  frontispiece  with  a  scroll 
or  curtain  on  which  the  cast  of  characters  is  set  out,  while 
below  appears  a  row  of  some  dozen  female  legs,  significant 
of  the  entertainment  offered  ;  inside  real  horses  and  fire- 
men, and  a  real  crowd  to  work  the  pumps.  The  Court 
Theatre,  the  Princesses,  and  the  St.  James  have  adopted 
square  cards  of  a  pale  blue  tint — an  abnormal  and  inconve- 
nient form.  In  the  instance  of  the  first-named  house  it  is 
folded  diagonally.     It  is  a  play  card,  and  no  longer  a  bill. 


The  entrees,  or  free  admissions,  in  Paris  are  a  very  impor- 
tant matter,  but  based,  as  is  fitting,  on  commercial  principles. 
It  is  a  privilege  given  for  services  rendered  or  to  be  ren- 
dered, and  it  pays  the  theatre  to  give  them.  Thus,  at  the 
Francais,  the  donor  of  a  valuable  picture  or  statue  might  be 
recompensed ;  for  the  society  saved  the  cost  of  purchase. 
In  London,  one  might  sometimes  expect  to  see  what  the 
author  of  "  Little  Peddlington  "  was  gratified  at  observing  at 
the  opening  of  Little  Peddlington  Theatre,  viz.,  the  immense 

*  These,  as  well  as  the  smart  young  ouvreuses  in  Dolly  Varden  caps 
and  aprons,  have  a  favourite  device  of  presenting  this  document  in  a 
significant  way,  obstructing  the  passage  to  the  seat  until  the  bargain  is 
concluded. 
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crowd  waiting  at  the  doors.  "  Come  !  "  lie  said,  "  llie  drama 
at  least  flourishes  here."  Suddenly  the  ofticial  called  out, 
'•  Money  this  way."  No  one  stirred.  "  Orders  this  side." 
The  whole  crowd  passed  over  to  that  side. 

As  I  have  said,  "  orders  "  are  i)ut  on  a  much  more  satis- 
factory footing  in  France  than  in  P^ngland.  There,  like 
other  necessary  evils,  it  is  subject  to  regulation.  Authors 
there  are  entitled  to  four  orders  per  night,  which  would  here 
be  as  embarrassing  as  the  power  of  "  franking '"'  used  to  be 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament.  But  the  author  is  allowed  to 
dispose  of  his  at  a  somewhat  reduced  price,  and  there  are 
regular  contractors  who  manage  this  for  him.  Nor  is  it 
known  generally  that  in  Paris  your  "pass  out  check  " is  sale- 
able, and  at  a  successful  piece  there  are  negotiators  at  the 
doors  always  ready  to  do  business.  In  England  the  system 
of  orders  has  grown  to  be  a  serious  abuse,  and  the  circle  of 
claimants  is  yearly  widening.  The  mode  in  which  refresh- 
ment bars,  restaurants,  money-lending  offices,  music-halls, 
and  others  have  grown  to  be  connected  with  the  stage,  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  soi-disa7it  "  patrons  of  the 
drama,"  whose  claims  are  recognised.  There  is  a  pleasantly 
humorous  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  after-dinner 
speeches  which  deals  with  this  subject,  and  which  is  well 
worth  quoting.  Nothing  better  illustrates  his  profound  and 
delicate  knowledge  of  character  : — 

"Let  me  illustrate  this.  I  was  once  present  at  a  social 
discussion,  which  originated  by  chance.  The  subject  was, 
\\\\dX  was  the  most  absorbing  and  longest-lived  passion  in 
the  human  breast  ?  What  was  the  passion  so  powerful 
that  it  would  almost  induce  the  generous  to  be  mean,  the 
careless  to  be  cautious,  the  guileless  to  be  deeply  designing, 
and  the  dove  to  emulate  the  serpent?  A  daily  editor  of 
vast  experience  and  great  acuteness,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,    considerably  surprised  us   by  saying  with   the 
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greatest  confidence  that  the  passion  in  question  was  the 
passion  for  getting  orders  for  the  play. 

"  There  had  recently  been  a  terrible  shipwreck,  and  very 
few  of  the  surviving  sailors  had  escaped  in  an  open  boat. 
One  of  these  on  making  land  came  straight  to  London,  and 
straight  to  the  newspaper  ofiRce,  with  his  story  of  how  he 
had  seen  the  ship  go  down  before  his  eyes.  That  young 
man  had  witnessed  the  most  terrible  contention  between 
the  powers  of  fire  and  water  for  the  destruction  of  that  ship 
and  of  every  one  on  board.  He  had  rowed  away  among 
the  floating,  dying,  and  the  sinking  dead.  He  had  floated 
by  day,  and  he  had  frozen  by  night,  with  no  shelter  and  no 
food,  and,  as  he  told  his  dismal  tale,  he  rolled  his  haggard 
eyes  about  the  room.  When  he  had  finished,  and  the  tale 
had  been  noted  down  from  his  lips,  he  was  cheered  and 
refreshed  and  soothed,  and  asked  if  anything  could  be  done 
for  him.  Even  within  him  that  master-passion  was  so  strong 
that  he  immediately  replied  he  should  like  an  order  ior  the 
play.  My  friend  the  editor  certainly  thought  that  was 
rather  a  strong  case ;  but  he  said  that  during  his  many 
years  of  experience  he  had  witnessed  an  incurable  amount 
of  self-prostration  and  abasement  having  no  other  object, 
and  that  almost  invariably  on  the  part  of  people  who  could 
well  afford  to  pay." 

One  of  the  best  anecdotes  connected  with  orders  is  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  Charles  Mathews.  During 
that  disastrous  period  no  one  had  so  much  need  of  them, 
but  he  sometimes  capriciously  took  no  notice  of  the  ap- 
plications for  stalls.  A  friend  who  had  thus  applied 
reproached  him.  "  Perhaps/'  said  Mathews,  "you  did  not 
enclose  a  stamp  with  your  envelope?"  "  I  did,"  said  the 
other,  "  I  always  do."  "  Well,"  said  the  debojinatre  C\\a.x\Qs, 
"  go  on  doing  it,  fot-  they  are  ofteii  ttseful."  This  was  quite 
in  the  best  vein  of  comedv. 
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The  system — a  favourite  one  at  certain  Paris  theatres 
and  at  others  in  the  English  provinces — of  using  the  drop- 
scene  as  a  medium  for  advertisements  is  a  shocking  abuse. 
It  is  certain  that  three-fourths  of  the  audience  must  resent 
it  as  an  affront,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
"  make  money  of  them  "  in  illegitimate  fashion.  They  pay 
at  the  door  for  an  intellectual  pleasure,  to  have  their  ears, 
eyes,  and  thoughts  entertained.  The  manager  says  to  him- 
self, "  I  wish  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  in  a  matter  uncon- 
nectcnl  with  what  you  have  come  here  for,  and  to  turn  a 
penny  at  your  expense  in  that  way."  Like  all  such  ex- 
cuses, it  is  a  discount  of  his  legitimate  profits,  and  is 
certain  not  to  pay  in  the  end,  as  many  will  be  kept  away. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  mo're  chilling  or  unpleasant  to 
the  mind  that  is  at  all  refined  than  the  sudden  appearance 
of  one  of  these  hideous  proclamations.  Connected  with 
this  are  those  handsome  distributions  of  credit,  for  their 
respective  shares  in  getting  up  the  play,  to  the  gasmen, 
carpenters,  costumiers,  and  others,  now  usually  set  out  in 
the  playbills.  The  persons  who  control  the  vagaries  of 
the  electric  lanterns  latterly  require    honourable   mention 

as  "limelight  effects  by  Messrs  ,"  "gas  engineer,  Mr 

• ."     Then  we  next  learn  that  the  "  mechanist  "  is  Mr. 

,  "  wigs  "  by  Mr. .     Not  less  out  of  place  is  the 

naming  of  the  upholsterers  who  supply  the  chairs  in  which 
the  audience  are  seated ;  nay,  even  the  flowers  and  ferns  in 

the  outer  lobbies  are  "  supplied  "  by  Messrs.  of . 

"The  etchings  and  engravings"  on  the  walls  are  "hung" 

by  Messrs. ,  to  say  nothing  of  "  the  floral  and  palm 

decorations,"  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  ferns," 
furnished  by  other  artists.  In  America  the  abuses  of 
advertising  are  rampant  and  carried  to  excess  ;  and  a  happy 
little    burlesque,  which   appeared    in  an  American   comic 
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paper,  has  been  put  side  by  side  with  an  average  playbill, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  scarcely  exaggerated. 

THIS  EVENING. 
PROGRAMME. 

BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  WOODEN  TURK. 
This  and  every  evening  during   the  week — Get  your  hat  blocked 
at  Nap's  Emporium — And  Saturday  Matinee — Oysters  in  every  style 
around  the  corner,  at  all  hours — Victorine  Sardou's — Corns  extracted 
without  pain  by  Bolus — great  Drama  entitled 

Codweber's  Pianos  are  recoTJunended  by  Sh'auss. 

Use  Smith's  Eye  Salve.        FERREOL.  Read  the  Family  Story 

Paper. 

Outfits  for  Babies  made  to  Order  at  Mulligan's. 

Undershirts  Cheap  at  JINKS'.  Fresh  Shad  at  Monger's  Market. 

THE  CAST. 
Be  sure  and  try  the  genuine    Mr.  C.  Thorne,  Jr. 
BILK'S 
CARBOLIC  ELIXIR 

for 

THE  TOTAL  EXTIRPATION 

of 
Pimples,  Warts,  Freckles. 

Sold  only  by 
QUACK,  BEAT,  &  Co., 

46  Skinem  Avenue. 

Get  a  bottle  as  you  go  home. 

Russian  Baths  cure  the  Measles. — Paper  Collars,  10  cts.  a  box, 

at  Schurz's. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  advertisetiients,  the  remainder  of  the  cast  is 

omitted.     Also  everything  else  of  any  consequence  to  the  audience. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENERY. 

Go  to  Boozy's  Billiard  Rooms.      Skoot's  Liver  Pills  and  Tincture. 

Act  I.  The  magnificent  costumes  are  from  the  celebrated  millinery 
establishment  of  Mons.  Looneyvvette — Use  Brace's  Spiral 
Suspenders. 

Act  2.  The  soap  used  in  the  dressing-rooms  is  from  Babbit's  exten- 
sive factory — Take  one  of  Bob's  fries  home  to  your  wife — 
The  bootblacking  is  by  the  celebrated  juvenile  artist  Patsy 


Ferreol  de  Meyran 
Marquis  Dumartel 
Lavardaud 
Palamedus  Perisol 
Martial 
Maxim  e 


Mr.  John  Parselle 

Frederick  Robinson 

Stuart  Robson 

...      J.  H.  Stoddart 

Claude  Burroughs 
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Bolivar,  late  of  City  Hall  Park — The   fine-cut  used  by  the 
prompter  is  furnished  from  Ground  Butt's  Divan — Broadway. 
Act  3.     Free  Lunch  between  acts — Best  Cigars  in  town  next  door. 

THE  PEERLESS  DRINKS  SHOCK'S  BEER. 
Act  4.     O  I  C  Paper  Stock  bought  and  sold — Painted  expressly  by 
Mr.  Marston — Sugar  Cured   Hams  cheap  at  Park  and  Tirl- 
ford's — Opera  Glasses  to  hire  in  the  lobby — Views  of  Fort 
Lafayette  and  Mercantile  Library  for  sale, 

1^"  Seats  may  be  secured  two  weeks  in  advance — Dempwolfs  oyster 
house — big  thing. 

The  half-soleing  and  heeling  of  the  stage- 
manager's  boots  is  executed  at  the  famous 
shop  of  Mr.  Peg  Waxy,  Ave  B. 

Carpenter  work  by — Try  Muff^s  Stomach 
Bitters.  G.  B.  \Yinne. 

Superb  stage  scrubbing  by —  Use  Sqiiilis 
"  Eye  Opener"  Mrs.  Patsv  McGuire. 

The  magnificent  checks  and  tickets  are  fur- 
nished by  M.  Dash. 

The  Cuspidors  in  the  lobby  from  the  well- 
known  house  of  BuFFEM  Duffer  &  Co. 

Door-knobs  and  cutlery  from  Bugg's  famous  hardware  establishment. 

For  other  advertisements,  see  other  side  of  programme. 


In  the  old  Paris  Opera-House,  as  it  existed  in  the 
memorable  year  1789,  there  were  five  different  kinds  of 
boxes,  the  nature  of  which  was  indicated  by  quite  a  singular 
nomenclature — "  kettledrums,"  "  postchaises,"  and  "  spit- 
toons," the  balcony,  and  the  grand  tier.  The  books  for 
the  season  of  1789  have  just  been  discovered,  and  their 
contents  published.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  had  a  kettle- 
drum which  cost  him  nearly  ;!^i30  a  year.  The  Due 
d'Orleans  paid  double,  but  then  his  box  was  on  the  grand 
tier.  The  Princesse  de  Lamballe  had  only  a  postchaise, 
which  she  had  to  share  with  Madame  de  Genlis  (they  must 
have  been  an  ill-assorted  couple),  and  yet  it  cost  her  ;s^ioo 
a  year.     The  Queen  paid  ;^3oo,  and  the  two  ambassadors 

s 
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of  Spain  and  Naples  arranged  between  them  the  question 
of  choice,  and  each  contributed  ;^6o.  The  free  list  was 
not  quite  suspended,  but  it  was  materially  cut  down. 
Thirty-two  authors  had  free  admissions.  Only  eight  musical 
critics  were  recognised.  The  prima-donna  only  got  ;^3So  a 
year,  and  the  chief  dancer  ;^3oo.    That  dancer  was  Vestris. 

Mr.  HoUingshead,  who  has  administered  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  for  many  years  with  much  success  and  spirit, 
occasionally  puts  forth  advertisements  couched  in  quaint 
or  even  humorous  language.  The  following  is  a  character- 
istic specimen  : — 

GAIETY. To  the  Public. THE  MERRY 
WIVES  OF  WINDSOR  has  now  attained  a  run  and  an 
amount  of  success  at  this  theatre  greater  than  it  has  ever  attained  before. 
It  owes  none  of  its  success  to  a  style  of  advertisement  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  hair  dyes,  sewing  machines,  and  quaclc  medicines,  and  it 
owes  very  little  of  its  success  to  the  "  critical  notices."  As  the 
"Examiner"  remarked,  these  "notices  "  would  give  one  an  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  very  inferior  dramatist,  who  scarcely  knew  his 
business,  and  certainly  never  knew  when  he  had  worked  an  idea  to 
death.  There  are  no  glaring  pictures  in  pie-shops  and  public-houses, 
the  pavements  are  free  from  stencilled  remarks  about  the  piece,  the 
omnibuses  go  through  their  daily  work  unloaded  with  announcements, 
and  the  hoardings  are  not  half-papered  with  gigantic  posters.  A 
psychological  critic  in  the  "  Molto  Farrago  Gazetta  "  has  discovered, 
I  believe,  a  hidden  meaning  in  Mr.  Phelps'  Falstalif,  and  a  new  Shake- 
spearian commentator  is  ready  with  a  new  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
play,  dug  from  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Record  Office  ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  thought  necessary  to  give  these  writings  publicity.  The 
piece  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  full  and  well-balanced  audiences 
from  the  top  of  the  sixpenny  gallery  to  the  bottom  of  the  ten-shilling 
stalls,  and  the  moment  it  ceases  to  play  to  receipts  which  would  pro- 
bably yield  a  profit  at  theatres  conducted  on  a  less  costly  plan,  it  will 
be  withdrawn  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Phelps  has  gone  through  a  nightly  process  almost  as  exhausting  as 
the  daily  "  sweatings  "  of  a  man  training  for  a  race  ;  but  a  lighter  and 
better  contrived  dress  having  been  made,  it  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty 
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will  be  surmounted.  THE  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  is 
ill  preparation,  to  follow  "  Tlie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  when  neces- 
sary.—JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD. 

This  suggests  the  practice  which  was  in  vogue  some  time 
ago  of  issuing  "  a  proclamation  "'  when  a  new  i)icce  was  to 
be  brought  out,  announcing  in  solemn  language  the  high 
l^urpose  of  the  author,  the  grandeur  of  his  aims,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  piece. 

This  practice  often  unconsciously  betrayed  the  author 
into  some  strange  and  unconscious  confession  of  vanity : 
as  when  a  well-known  writer  brought  out  a  version  of  a 
classical  work,  he  found  himself  naivelv  acknowled2;in<r 
that  his  purpose  was  to  improve  on  the  great  writer's 
(Goethe's)  plan,  who  was,  in  fact,  behind  the  time.  Not 
less  absurd  were  those  protests  against  failures  in  the  shape 
of  indignant  addresses  to  the  "  town,"  equally  with  the 
system  of  taking  back  and  "reconstructing"  the  piece  for 
reproduction  on  another  occasion. 


The  system  of  "  bold  advertisement  "  in  the  daily  papers 
for  plays  has  grown  to  be  a  most  costly  affair.  What  with 
the  quotation  of  criticisms,  the  displaying  of  the  name  of 
the  piece  and  the  situations  and  characters  over  and  over 
again,  about  two  columns  of  the  Times  are  filled.  This 
system  is  utterly  unknown  to  foreign  journals,  where  a 
single  line,  containing  the  name  of  the  theatre  and  the  play 
for  the  night,  is  all  that  is  given.  This  simple  plan  used  to 
obtain  on  the  English  stage  to  the  end  of  last  century.  Nay, 
the  papers  in  Garrick's  time  actually  paid  ^200  a  year  to 
each  house  for  early  accounts  of  the  new  plays,  while  the  mes- 
senger received  half-a-crown  for  the  first  copy  of  a  playbill. 

Suppose  a  manager  about  to  open  his  theatre  for  the 
season.  So  soon  as  the  news  gets  abroad,  he  is  inundated 
with  a  flood  of  applications  from  artists  of  every  calibre 
and  degree.     But  there  also  waits  upon  him  a  far  more 
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important  personage — a  being  of  quiet  exterior  and  in- 
sinuating manners  :  this  is  the  Entrepreneur  des  Siieeh 
Dramatiqiies — the  chief  of  the  applause  department.  The 
Ancient  Roman — so  styled  from  a  similar  institution  known 
in  the  days  of  Nero — is  at  once  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  treated  with  the  most  respectful  consideration. 

"  M.  le  Directeur,"  he  says,  shortly,  for  with  him  time 
is  precious,  "  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  ready  money,  together  with  an  annual 
rent  often  thousand  francs." 

The  Director  looks  grave.  "Say  thirty  thousand  down, 
and  it  is  a  bargain  ! " 

"  Such  a  bagatelle  shall  not  part  us,"  replies  the  Roman. 
"  You  shall  have  them  to-morrow." 

"But,"  says  M.  le  Directeur,  "for  that  sum,  I  sliall  re- 
quire one  hundred  'men  for  ordinary  nights,  and  not  less 
than  five  hundred  for  debuts  and  important  occasions." 

"It  shall  be  so,"  the  Roman  replies;  "Monsieur  shall 
have  more  if  he  requires  it." 

Thus  fortified  with  his  credentials,  the  new-made  chief 
goes  forth  to  recruit ;  and  from  such  a  loose  miscellany 
as  hairdressers'  youths,  poor  scholars,  guides,  and  cabmen 
suspended  from  their  functions,  he  gathers  together  a 
strange  and  motley  troop.  A  lonely  cafe  is  chosen  for 
the  rendezvous,  where,  on  solemn  occasions,  they  meet 
their  chief,  and  receive  their  tickets  for  parterre  or  gallery, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  these,  however,  the  poor  wretches 
are  mulcted  some  thirty  or  forty  sous,  always  excepting 
the  higher  officers,  who  come  in  free.  But  on  great  nights, 
when  there  is  a  question  of  a  new  piece  which  must  be 
carried  through  at  all  risks,  not  only  are  free  tickets 
distributed  lavishly,  but  extra  hands  are  taken  on,  and 
abundant  largesse  sent  abroad,  in  the  shape  of  some  two 
or  three  francs  and  one  glass  of  can  de  vie  per  man. 
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But  how  is  the  chief  of  this  department  to  be  re- 
imbursed these  heavy  charges  ?  In  the  simplest  manner 
that  can  be  conceived.  One  of  the  actors  is  desirous 
that  his  exertions  should  specially  waken  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience.  He  opens  relations  with  the  chief  of 
the  applause  department,  and  delicately  insinuates  his 
wish  to  be  supported.  Nor  does  he  at  the  same  time 
forget  to  back  his  request  with  the  persuasive  offering 
of,  say,  five  hundred  francs.  Such  arguments  are  not  to 
be  resisted.  jMeanwhile  the  ingenious  chief  allows  it  to 
get  abroad  that  M.  Xyzed  is  to  receive  exceptional  support 
(the  conventional  name  for  this  species  of  appreciation) 
in  the  new  piece.  The  brethren  of  M.  Xyzed  become 
uneasy,  and  forthwith  enter  into  secret  treaties  with  the 
chief,  to  have  their  merits  acknowledged  exceptionally  also  ; 
and  so  on,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  the  Ancient 
Roman  reaps  a  golden  harvest.  The  new  piece  is  carried 
through  amidst  a  storm  of  applause — each  receives  what 
he  has  contracted  for,  and  every  one  is  satisfied. 

The  head  of  the  claque  thus  has  three  distinct  sources 
from  which  he  can  draw  his  gains.  From  the  management 
he  receives  tickets,  which  he  can  dispose  of,  as  well  as 
from  the  authors  and  actors.  A  personage  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  have  a  vast  deal  of  influence,  and  is  looked  to 
by  a  number  of  dependants.  Some  of  those  admitted  into 
the  band  are  his  friends  and  intimates,  and  who  have 
what  is  called  an  "  eye  admission "  (termed  here  a  "  face 
admission  "),  that  is,  are  known  at  the  doors,  and  need  no 
"pass;"  others  are  furnished  with  passes,  which  they  often 
sell  at  a  profit,  a  practice  known  in  Paris  as  "washing;" 
while  a  third  class  are  content  to  pay  for  their  tickets, 
but,  by  being  in  the  claque,  save  the  trouble  of  waiting 
in  the  ^i/ene.  One  Augustus  purchased  his  place  at  the 
opera  from  a  predecessor  for  over  ;^3ooo. 
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Woe  to  the  man  who  shall  resist  this  iniquitous 
levying  of  black  mail !  He  had  as  good  cast  from  him 
his  theatrical  livery,  and  bethink  him  of  a  new  profession 
at  once.  A  few  minutes  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
a  low  whisper  is  borne  along  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
five  hundred  sitting  in  the  parterre.  The  fatal  consigne 
goes  forth,  "Not  a  hand  for  M.  Derivis;"  and  all  that 
night  does  a  stern  and  chilling  silence  wait  on  M.  Derivis, 
wherever  he  goes,  whatever  he  does.  In  case  some  stray 
friends  of  the  proscribed  essay  a  spasmodic  effort  in  his 
behalf,  they  are  scornfully  hushed  down  and  covered  with 
confusion  from  five  hundred  faces  staring  up  at  them  from 
below.  Sometimes,  too,  M.  le  Directeur  finds  this  to  be 
a  convenient  mode  of  ridding  himself  of  a  troublesome 
artist.  A  word  to  the  chief  of  the  department,  and  the 
claqueur  army  receive  their  instructions.  M.  Derivis  is 
to  be  done  to  death  without  pity.  For  two  nights  or 
more  is  the  damping  silence  maintained,  and  then  M.  le 
Directeur  takes  unhappy  Derivis  aside.  "  He  is  desolated," 
he  says,  "but  he  can  avail  himself  of  M.  Derivis'  services 
no  longer.  M.  Derivis  must  see  himself  that  his  efforts 
are  not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  public." 
Sometimes  the  plot  recoils  very  amusingly  on  the  heads 
of  the  concoctors — the  manager  being  in  a  manner  hoisted 
with  his  own  petard  ;  for  the  audience,  astonished  at  the 
unusual  silence,  begin  to  suspect  the  conspiracy,  and, 
rallying  round  the  victim,  bear  him  triumphantly  through 
the  piece,  amid  extravagant  demonstrations  of  applause. 
In  such  case  he  obtains  what  is  known  as  an  irregular 
success,  or  sucds  circulaire,  so  called  from  its  being  the 
work  of  the  boxes  alone,  the  parterre  having  no  share  in 
it.  But  your  true  artist,  if  he  be  wise,  will  fly  such 
dangerous  honours.  He  will  have  before  his  eyes  the 
banded  leaguers  of  the  parterre  glaring  at  him  with  dis- 
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comfited  looks.  He  knows  that  this  night's  glory  has 
been  dearly  purchased,  and  that  MM.  les  claqueurs  will 
let  him  know  it  before  the  season  finishes. 

Such  manifestations  of  independence  would  go  near 
to  ruin  the  whole  system.  Therefore  has  it  been  laid 
down  as  the  primary  article  of  the  claqueur  creed  that — 
"In  a  theatre,  the  public  counts  for  nothing;  not  only 
that,  but  the  public  spoils  everything!"  And  truly  it  is 
a  little  exasperating  that  these  idle  amateurs,  these  mere 
condottieri,  should  disturb  the  nice  combinations  of  the 
regular  forces.  It  is  most  intolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured  tliat  unpaid  outsiders — whose  only  law  in  express- 
ing their  feelings  is  the  empty  satisfaction  of  the  moment — 
should  confuse  by  their  foolish  clamour  the  calm  arrange- 
ments of  science.  Still,  to  a  certain  class  of  amateurs 
is  reasonable  indulgence  extended  in  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  only.  It  is  felt  that  such  are  peculiarly 
situated,  and  that  their  number  is  too  small  to  prove  any 
serious  hindrance  to  the  profession.  This  class  of  favoured 
ones,  he  says,  is  made  up  of  naive  friends  who  will 
innocently  admire  everything  that  passes  on  the  stage, 
even  before  the  lamps  are  lighted;  of  relations,  those 
claqueurs  provided  by  Nature  ;  of  writers,  who  make  furious 
partisans  ;  and,  above  all,  of  admirers  and  husbands.  This 
is  the  reason  why  ladies,  besides  their  other  advantages 
over  men,  have  far  more  chances  of  succeeding.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  woman  in  a  theatre  or  a  concert- 
room  to  applaud  her  husband  or  admirer,  at  least  in 
any  way  that  would  be  useful  to  them — very  likely  she 
has  something  better  to  amuse  herself  with ;  whereas  the 
lover  or  husband^  if  he  have  but  the  smallest  natural 
turn  that  way,  or  even  the  bare  elementary  notions  of 
the  art,  may  bring  about,  by  means  of  a  lucky  clap, 
nothing   less   than   a   siicch   dc  rejwuvellcment — that  is,   a 
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success  that  will  oblige  a  manager  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. For  such  operations  husbands  are  found  to  answer 
even  better  than  lovers.  For  the  husband,  who  holds 
the  purse,  who  well  knows  the  value  of  a  well-aimed  bou- 
quet, of  a  salvo  properly  taken  up,  and  of  a  vociferous 
recall  before  the  curtain,  such  a  man  will  fearlessly  exert 
whatever  faculties  he  possesses ;  he  finds  himself  suddenly 
gifted  with  ventriloquism — with  the  power  of  ubiquity. 
At  one  moment  he  may  be  heard  down  in  the  amphi- 
theatre uttering  "  Brava  ! "  in  a  kind  of  tenor  pitch.  With 
a  single  bound  he  is  in  the  corridor  of  the  box  tier,  and, 
putting  in  his  head  at  each  door  as  he  goes  by,  calls 
out  "Admirable!"  in  deep  bass  accents.  Then  does  he 
fly  upward  to  the  third  tier,  and  fill  the  hall  with  cries 
of  "  Delicious  !  ravishing  !  good  heavens  !  what  genius  !  " 
These  being  uttered  in  a  soft  soprano  key,  as  it  were 
overpowered  by  emotion.  This  is  indeed  a  model  husband 
— a  hard-working,  intelligent  head  of  a  family. 

It  must  have  been  a  husband  surely  who  invented  the 
hiss  approbative  {s/0e^  a  succh)  or  the  hiss  enthusiastic, 
which  is  worked  something  after  this  fashion  : — Suppose 
the  public  has  grown  too  familiar  with  the  talents  of  a 
particular  lady,  and  has  fallen  into  a  kind  of  indifference, 
usually  the  result  of  satiety,  a  devoted  partisan — a  man 
but  little  known — is  privily  brought  into  the  theatre  for 
the  duty  of  waking  them  up.  At  the  exact  moment  when 
/a  Diva  has  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of  her  ability, 
and  the  claqueur  party  are  hard  at  work  with  the  greatest 
unanimity  in  the  centre  of  the  parterre,  a  low  hissing 
sound  is  heard  to  issue  from  a  dark  and  distant  corner. 
The  whole  audience  rises  in  a  torrent  of  indignation, 
and  the  applause  bursts  forth  with  a  kind  of  frenzy. 
What  infamous  conduct !  is  the  cry  from  all  sides.  A 
miserable   cabal !   brava  !    brava  !    bravissima  !    beautiful ! 
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exquisite !  But  such  a  bold  stroke  requires  the  most 
deUcate  handling. 

The  man  who  would  essay  the  task  of  directing  the 
operations  of  the  claque  must  be  gifted  with  no  ordinary- 
genius  and  qualifications.  He  must  have  the  eye  of  a 
true  general,  the  cold,  searching  glance  of  a  Wellington, 
to  scan  the  battlefield  and  meet  coming  dangers.  He 
must  have  the  faculty  of  grasping  the  situation,  of  devising 
new  positions  at  an  instant's  warning,  and  a  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  the  proper  force  and  measure  of  his  demonstrations. 
Such  exalted  spirits  are,  alas  !  but  too  rare.  Dazzling 
meteors,  they  visit  us  once  or  so  in  a  generation,  and 
leave  behind  them  an  utter  and  irremediable  blank  !  Even 
now  the  race  is  fast  dying  out,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
nothing  left  to  us  but  the  tradition  of  their  greatness. 

Not  long  since  there  flourished  at  the  Grand  Opera 
a  giant  of  this  order,  bearing  the  imposing  cognomen  of 
Augustus.  A  man  of  surpassing  merit,  reticent,  of  few 
words,  always,  it  would  seem,  wrapped  up  in  his  tactics 
and  plans  of  lofty  strategy.  Wonderful  was  it  to  mark 
the  glorious  fashion  wherein  he  conducted  the  great  works 
of  the  modern  school.  Patiently  would  he  sit  out  many 
a  rehearsal,  striving  to  glean  every  stray  hint  that  might  do 
good  service  to  his  followers  in  their  professional  duties. 
There  would  he  weigh  and  nicely  adjust  the  proper  points 
of  attack,  turning  them  over  with  earnest  solicitude  in  his 
mind.  Supposing  a  composer  comes  to  tell  him — "  At  this 
point,"  showing  him  his  score,  "you  will  let  off  three 
salvos;  here  must  you  carry  an  encore," — he  would  make 
answer  with  unmoved  aplomb,  "  Monsieur,  it  will  be  dan- 
gerous !  "  or  else,  "  It  will  do  !  "  or  perhaps,  "  I  will  think  it 
over.  I\Iy  ideas  are  not  matured  upon  the  subject.  H'm 
— let  me  see.  Have  some  amateurs  to  lead  off,  and  I 
will  follow  suit— if  I  see  it  take,  that  is."     Once  he  held 
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out  nobly  against  a  writer  who  wished  to  force  from  him 
some  of  this  dangerous  applause.  He  made  him  this 
answer:  "Monsieur!  it  cannot  be  done ;  you  would  com- 
promise me  before  the  public,  before  my  professional 
brethren,  who  well  know  that  such  things  cannot  be. 
Your  work  presents  enormous  difficulties  in  the  conducting. 
I  will  bestow  great  pains  upon  it;  but  I  cannot  expose 
myself  to  the  risk  of  being  hissed  !  " 

Besides  this  great  man  there  flourished  others,  perhaps 
not  gifted  with  such  dazzling  qualities,  but  still  giants  in 
their  own  peculiar  walk.  There  was  Albert  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique  —  Albert  le  Grand,  as  he  was  affectionately 
styled  ;  and  Sauton  of  the  Gymnase — Sauton  the  gay,  the 
mirthful,  the  social.  Nor  must  David — King  David,  as 
he  was  happily  dubbed — be  passed  over,  on  whom,  in 
later  times,  fell  the  mantle  of  Augustus.  Hearken  to  the 
lively  gossip  of  IMaitre  Berlioz  : — 

"  It  is  to  Albert,"  says  he,  "  that  we  owe  the  touching 
custom  of  calling  all  the  actors  before  the  curtain  at 
the  close  of  a  new  piece.  King  David  was  not  slack  in 
following  his  example,  and,  emboldened  by  his  success, 
actually  added  the  device  of  calling  out  the  tenor  three 
limes  in  the  course  of  the  night." 

Still,  though  directing  rival  establishments,  these  three 
great  men  were  raised  above  all  petty  jealousies.  "  During 
their  triumvirate,"  says  our  chronicler,  "  they  did  not  imitate 
the  excesses  that  disgraced  that  of  Antony,  Octavius,  and 
LepiduH.  Far  from  that,  when  any  of  those  terrible  nights 
came  round  at  the  Opera— nights  when  a  dazzling  and 
even  epic  victory  must  be  won — Augustus,  scorning  to 
trust  to  new  and  undisciplined  levies,  would  make  an 
appeal  to  his  brother  triumvirs.  Proud  of  acting  with 
so  great  a  man,  they  would  at  once  agree  to  receive  him 
as   their  leader,  and   placed  at   his  disposal — Albert  his 
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heavy  phalanx,  Sauton  his  liglit  infantry,  all  filled  with 
a  noble  ardour  which  nodiing  could  withstand.  These 
choice  troops,  forming  one  compact  body,  being  drawn 
up  in  the  parterre  the  night  before  the  performance, 
Augustus  the  emperor,  with  his  maps  and  plans  in  his 
hand,  would  put  them  through  a  laborious  rehearsal, 
availing  himself  at  times  of  the  hints  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus — who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  little  to  tell  him, 
so  sure  and  swift  was  his  co!i/>  d'ceil,  so  acute  was  he  in 
divining  the  schemes  of  the  enemy." 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  way  they  order  things  in 
France — whether  better  or  otherwise  may  seem  doubtful 
enough. 

The  visitor  to  the  stage  of  a  great  theatre  is  likely  enough 
to  grow  bewildered,  and,  losing  his  way,  stray  on  to  the  stage, 
or  even  be  "discovered"  to  the  audience  by  an  unexpected 
rising  of  the  scene.  Sometimes,  too,  is  witnessed  the  unbe- 
coming spectacle  of  one  of  the  employes  in  his  working 
clothes  rushing  off  at  full  speed.  There  is  an  excellent 
storv  told  of  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  French  theatres,  a 
cool  man  of  the  world,  who  was  engaged  in  conversing  with 
one  of  the  actresses  just  before  the  piece  was  to  begin,  and 
who  was  thus  surprised  by  the  curtain  suddenly  going  up. 
Not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  he  rose  and  with  gravity 
addressed  her,  "I  shall  inform  the  Duke  of  your  wishes,  and 
he  will  hurry  to  cast  himself  at  your  feet,"  or  in  some  such 
extemporised  remark.  Then,  with  a  profound  bow,  with- 
drew. There  was  no  Duke  in  the  piece,  and  of  course  no 
subsequent  reference  to  the  message,  but  the  audience  never 
recurred  to  the  matter.  It  was,  however,  a  pleasing  instance 
of  successful  presence  of  mind. 

It  will  be  noted  that  every  stage  now  displays  a  wire, 
supported  by  small  "standards"  stretching  across  in  front 
of    the    footlights.      This   arrangement    has   been    found 
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necessary  to  protect  the  actresses  and    dancers   from  the  i 
danger  of  their  dresses  catching  fire  at  the  footUghts.     It  I 
was  adopted  in  Paris  owing  to  the  sad  fate  of  a  ballerina,  j 
and  in  London  owing  to  another  accident  of  the  same  kind.  ' 
The  effect  of  this  wire  is  singularly  ugly  and  "  practical."  I 
The  danger  really  arose  from  the  new  fashion  of  sinking  the 
footlights  below  the  stage,  which  offers  opportunities  for  the 
dresses  to  float  over  them,  whereas  under  the  old   system 
of  sconces  placed  on  the  boards  and   leaning   outwards,   , 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  the  kind.     There  have  been 
other  modes  of  protection  suggested,  and  one  M.  Carteron 
devised   a    method   of  making   all   the  tulle  and  dresses 
generally  uninflammable.  But  this  of  course  was  too  trouble- 
some and  clumsy.     At  the  New  Paris  Opera  the  lights  are 
turned  upside  down,  the  jets  burning  below  the  stage.     The 
honest,  straightforward  fashion  is  the   simplest  and  most 
effective. 

When  the  Court  Theatre  was  opened  in  its  glorified  era, 
the  audience  were  impressed  by  seeing  menials  in  powder, 
"smalls,"  and  black  silk  stockings  moving  about  grandly  in 
the  stalls,  and  handing  coffee  and  ices  with  all  the  calm 
elegance  of  Belgravia.  This  sort  of  fiction  does  not  answer, 
for  these  attendants  and  their  fanciful  liveries  are  as  unreal 
as  the  servants  who  play  this  part  on  the  stage.  By  and 
by  the  music-halls  caught  the  idea,  and  one  could  be  named 
where  these  attendants,  splendidly  arrayed  in  powder,  crim- 
son plush,  and  white  stockings,  fetch  sodas  and  brandies, 
and  other  delicacies,  while  the  grand  "  mammoth  "  comique 
— the  other  side  of  vulgarity — chants  his  ditty.  Drury 
Lane  arrays  its  attendants  who  come  forth  to  lay  down  a 
carpet  in  the  royal  scarlet ;  indeed  the  comedians  them- 
selves were  privileged,  or  assumed  the  privilege,  in  the  days 
of  "  His  Majesty's  Servants,"  to  wear  a  scarlet  uniform,  and 
it  is  said  that  Baddeley  was  the  last  who  did  so. 
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The  music  that  illustrates  the  progress  of  a  drama,  tliough 
perhaps  little  recognised,  is  often  of  much  merit  and  interest. 
Full  of  colour  and  grace,  it  lingers  on  the  ear  and  reflects 
the  dramatic  passion  of  the  situation.  It  is  surprising  to 
find  some  obscure  leader  devising  a  truly  dramatic  "/^// 
f/iofive,"  which  is  thereafter  associated  witla  the  play.  In 
Paris  this  mode  of  illustration  is  far  more  in  favour  than 
■with  us,  and  the  great  melodramas  of  the  Chatelet,  Porte 
St.  Martin,  and  Ambigu,  which  last  from  seven  till  midnight, 
are  regularly  accompanied  from  beginning  to  end  by  a 
current  of  music,  now  agitato,  now patetico,  now  passionato. 
A  few  years  ago,  even  here,  it  was  a  custom  that  some  long 
speech  of  particular  interest  should  be  regularly  accom- 
panied by  suitable  music,  the  actor  measuring  his  phrases  so 
as  to  finish  when  the  music  finished,  all  the  stringed  instru- 
ments having  this  mute  end.  In  a  good  dramatic  melodrama 
the  entrance  of  the  hero  is  attended  by  some  particular 
melody,  and  always  with  good  effect.  In  "Charles  I."  an 
old  French  air  of  a  plaintive  cast  heralded  this  unhappy 
monarch,  and  will  be  recalled  with  pleasure.  Mathias  in 
"  The  Bells  "  was  attended  by  another  of  a  more  mysterious 
cast,  and  in  the  "  Lyons  Mail  "  there  was  a  particularly  signi- 
ficant melody.  M.  Stoepel  is  responsible  for  these.  The  well- 
known  ghost  melody  in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers  "  became 
dear  to  the  memory  and  attained  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion. But  this  is  really  owing  to  a  law  of  association, 
as  the  original  character  of  the  scene  would  have  in- 
vested any  air  that  was  at  all  appropriate  with  a  similar 
mystery.  In  truth,  the  melody  has  been  traced  as  a  colour- 
able variation  of  a  young  lady's  piano-piece,  not  well  known 
as  a  "  reverie,"  by  one  Rosellen.  Whatever  credit,  however, 
there  is  attached  to  it,  it  is  now  established,  belongs  to 
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Varney,  author  of  "  jMourir  pour  la  Patrie."  Indeed,  when 
the  piece  was  produced  in  the  provinces,  some  local  con- 
ductors contributed  airs,  one  of  which  by  Mr.  Levey,  con- 
ductor of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  seemed  yet  more  mysteriously 
appropriate.  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke  composes  music  for  the 
Lyceum  of  a  very  high  character,  but  he  is  an  acknowledged 
composer.  The  music  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  is 
particularly  elegant  and  dramatic,  full  of  Venetian  fancy  and 
colour.  Another  accomplished  musician,  whose  music  is 
above  the  average,  is  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett;  while  the  first 
pantomime  produced  by  Messrs.  Gatti  at  Covent  Garden 
was  set  forth  with  music  furnished  by  a  French  director  and 
composer  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  the  ballet  portion  in 
particular  being  worthy  of  an  opera-house.  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  pleasing  fancy  displayed  in  so  ephemeral 
a  thing  as  pantomime  music,  where  the  vulgar  and  hack- 
neyed tunes  and  music-hall  melodies  are  treated  in  contra- 
puntal fashion,  and  used  gravely  as  "subjects"  for  scientific 
handling. 

It  is  odd,  too,  to  note  the  conservative  character  of  the 
music  played  between  the  acts,  the  overtures  to  "  Zampa," 
"  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,"  "Zanetta,"  "  La  Sirene," 
being  repeated  year  after  year  and  night  after  night.  This, 
however,  is  wonderful  homage  to  the  enduring  gaiety  and 
brilliancy  of  the  three  last.  Some  musical  directors  give 
only  the  highest  class  of  music,  such  as  Schubert's  "  Rosa- 
munde,"  which  is  always  welcome.  So,  too,  are  the  pathetic 
"Waldteufel"  valses. 

The  ranks  of  the  theatrical  orchestra  are  said  to  be 
wofuUy  crowded,  owing  to  the  influx  of  clever  Germans, 
to  whom  the  use  of  the  fiddle  comes  as  it  were  by  nature, 
and  who  can  live  and  save  on  a  pittance  in  London 
which  would  be  disdained  by  the  British  performer.  He 
scornfully  dubs  them  "guinea-pigs,"  owing  to  their  accept- 
ance of  that  weeklv  sum. 
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§ 

If  we  touch  on  the  question  of  adaptations  from  the  French, 
a  very  deUcate  yet  important  question  is  opened.  At  this 
moment,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Enghsh  stage  is 
virtually  subsisting  on  the  French.  What  a  contrast  this  to 
the  old  days  of  exuberant  native  production,  when  Dibdin, 
dying  so  lately  as  1S41,  was  stated  to  be  the  author  of 
200  pieces,  and  Mr.  Planche  of  over  100! 

At  the  moment  of  writing  these  words,  a  glance  at  the 
dramatic  menu  de  jour  furnishes  a  significant  list  of  these 
borrowings.  At  the  leading  theatres  forty  pieces  are  set 
down,  of  which  at  least  twenty  are  French  ;  and  of  the 
balance,  some  half-dozen  are  pantomimes,  some  Shake- 
spearian, and  foreign.  In  truth,  the  successful  adapter  now 
begins  to  count  as  an  original  writer,  and  after  the  first  night 
his  name  is  given  as  author  in  the  bills. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  the  editor  of  the  "  Figaro,"  some  time  ago 
published  a  curious  list  of  free  adaptations  from  the  French, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  every  stock  piece 
of  merit  on  the  stage  has  been  thus  imported,  and,  much  as 
foreign  wines  are,  prepared  for  the  English  taste. 

T 
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DRAMATIC  PIECES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


Titles  in  English. 

A  base  impostor 

A  case  of  conscience 

A  change  for  the  better 

A  charming  widow 

A  charming  woman  . 

A  good  little  wife     . 

A  homestead  story    . 

A  husband  in  clover 

A  husband  to  order 

A  lady  and  gentleman  in  a 
peculiarly  perplexing  predica- 
ment   ..... 

Angel  or  devil  ?        .         .         . 

A  morning  call 

An  unwarrantable  intrusion 
A  scrap  of  paper 
Asmodeus,  or  the  little  devil's 
share  ..... 
Away  with  melancholy     . 
A  wicked  wife 
A  wife's  journal 
Andy  Blake      .... 
Awaking  .... 

After  dark  .... 
Adventures  of  a  billet-doux 

B.  B 

Bibb  and  Tucker 
Belphegor  (three  versions) 
Box  and  Cox    .... 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Blighted  being 

Betsy  Baker  .... 
Bengal  tiger  .... 
Betty  Martin  .... 
Broken  ties  .... 
Behind  the  scenes    . 


Titles  in  French. 
La  contre-basse. 
As-tu  tue  le  mandarin? 
La  premiere  ride. 
Un  caprice. 
Trent  e  ans. 
Un  caprice. 

Un  mari  dans  du  coton. 
Un  mariage  sous  I'Empire. 


Un  monsieur  et  une  dame. 

Une  femme  que  deteste  son  mari. 

II  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou 

fermee. 
Un  vilain  monsieur. 
Les  pattes  de  mouche. 

La  part  du  diable. 

Un  homme  entre  deux  airs. 

Une  femme  que  deteste  son  mari. 

Les  memoires  de  deux  jeunes  maries. 

Le  gamin  de  Paris. 

Marcel. 

Les  oiseaux  de  proie. 

Les  pattes  de  mouche. 

Le  tueur  de  lions. 

Tricoche  et  Cacolet. 

Paillasse. 

Une  chambre  a  deux  lits,  and  Frisette. 

On  demande  un  gouverneur. 

Une  existence  decoloree. 

Un  mari  fidele. 

Un  parent  millionnaire. 

Chapeau  d'un  horloger. 

La  Fiammina. 

Les  coulisses. 


Cartouche 


Cartouche. 
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Cassilda  . 

Change  for  a  sovereitju 
Cinderella  the  younger 
Courier  of  Lyons 
Clockmaker's  hat 
Corsican  brothers 
Chain  of  events 
Christmas  dinner 

Discarded  son 
Delicate  ground 
Daddy  Hardacre 
Dying  for  love 
Dinorah  under  difficulties 
Don  Cccsar  de  Bazan 
Drams  of  the  wineshop 
Dowager 
Duke's  motto   . 
Dark  night's  work    . 

Esmeralda 

Escape  from  Portland 

Everybody's  friend  . 

Faust  and  Marguerite 
Friends  or  foes 
Fearful  tragedy  in  Seven 
Four  stages  of  life    . 
Fortune-teller  . 
False  alarm 
Fraud  and  its  victims 
Foul  play 

Game  of  speculation 

Gossip 

Good  for  nothing 

Game  of  romps 

Hard  cash 

House  and  the  home 
Hope  and  fear  (Adelphi, 
Hand  and  glove 
Home  for  the  liolidays 
How  stout  you're  getting 
Home  truths    . 


Dials 


1864) 


Le  pendii. 

Un  roi  malgre  lui. 

Javolte. 

Le  courrier  de  Lyons. 

Chapeau  d'un  horloger. 

Les  freres  Corses. 

Les  dames  de  la  halle. 

Je  dine  chez  ma  mere. 

Fils  de  famille. 
Brutus  lache  Cesar. 
La  fiUe  de  I'avare. 
Etre  aime  ou  mourir. 
La  chevre  de  Pioermel. 
Don  Cesar  de  Bazan. 
Dames  du  cabaret. 
Le  chateau  de  ma  mere. 
Le  bossu. 
Giralda. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Le  mangeur  de  fer. 

Le  mari  a  la  campagne. 

(Same  name.) 

Nos  intimes. 

Le  massacre  des  innocents. 

L'aveugle. 

La  tireuse  de  cartes. 

Trois  chapeaux  de  femme. 

Pauvresde  Paris. 

Le  portefeuille  rouge. 

Mercadet. 

Les  femmes  terribles. 

La  gamine. 

Les  jeux  innocents. 

Pauvres  de  Paris. 

Peril  en  la  demeure. 

La  joie  fait  peur. 

Tricoche  et  Cacolet. 

Le  feu  au  convent. 

Un  monsieur  qui  pread  la  mouclie. 

Gabrielle. 
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Hanged  man    . 
Hush-money    . 
Home  (T.  Robertson) 
Hidden  hand   . 
Humbug . 

Ici  on  parle  fran9ais 
Ivy  Hall 

Jezebel    . 

Jack  Sheppard 

Janet  Pride 

Joy    is    dangerous    (Mortimer, 

Drury  Lane,  1871) 
King  and  no  king     . 

Lancers    . 
Led  astray 
Leghorn  bonnet 
Like  and  unlike 
Loan  of  a  lover 
Love  and  avarice 

Law  for  ladies 

Lady  of  the  camelias 

Love's  telegraph 

Louis  XL  (Delavigne) 

Luck's  all 

Lucky  hit 

Ladies'  battle  . 

Man  is  not  perfect    . 

Magloire  the  prestigitator 

Marie  Ducange 

Magic  toys 

My  lord  and  my  lady 

My  neighbour's  wife 

More  precious  than  gold 

Music  hath  charms  . 

My  wife's  diary 

Miser's  daughter 

My  son  Diana 

Model  of  a  wife 

Man  of  law 

My  wife's  bonnet 


Le  pendu. 

L'assassin. 

L'aventuriere. 

L'aieule. 

Les  faux  bonshommes. 

Furnished  apartments. 

Le  roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre. 

Le  pendu. 

Le  chevalier  du  brouUiard. 

Marie  Jeanne. 

La  joie  fait  peur. 

Trim,  ou  la  favourite  du  roi. 

Fils  de  famille. 

La  tentation. 

Chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalie. 

Therese,  ou  ange  et  demon. 

Zee. 

La  fille  de  I'avare. 

Le  code  des  femmes. 

La  dame  aux  camelias. 

Le  gant  et  I'eventail. 

Louis  XL 

Roi  des  Frontin. 

La  belle  affaire. 

Bataille  des  dames. 

L'homme  n'est  pas  parfait. 
L'escamoteur. 

Les  pantins  de  Violette. 
Un  mariage  sous  Louis  XV. 
La  femme  du  voisin. 
La  joie  de  la  maison. 

Les  memoires  de  deux  jeunes  maries. 
.     La  fille  de  I'avare. 

Monsieur  ma  fille. 
,     Une  passion. 

.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere. 
.     Trois  chapeaux  de  femme. 
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Next-door  neighbour 
Nothing  to  wear 
No.  I  round  the  corner     . 
Not  in  vain 
Not  a  bad  judge 
Night    and    morning    (Gaiety 
1872,  Boucicault) 

On  the  spree    . 
Off  the  line 
One  touch  of  nature 
Only  a  halfpenny 
Old  Trusty       . 
Oblige  Benson 
Old  Gooseberry 
Only  a  clod 
Our  friends 
;^ioo  reward    . 

Phenomenon  in  smock-frock 

Porter's  knot     . 

Paris  and  pleasure 

Paul  P17  married  and  settled 

Progress  . 

Pauline    . 

Paul  Legers 

Puss 

Peacock's  holiday 

Printer's  devil 

Poor  relations 

Pride  and  poverty 

Queen  of  the  market 

Retribution 
Robert  Macaire 
Ruy  Bias 

Reigning  favourite    . 
Ripples  on  the  lake 
Rupert  Godwin 

Sacred  trust 

Streets  of  London     . 

Southerner  just  arrived 


En  manc.hes  de  chemise. 
En  manches  de  chemise. 


La  joie  fait  peur. 

L'homme  n'est  pas  parfait. 

Le  copiste. 

L'histoire  d'un  sou. 

Un  vieux  de  la  vieille  roche. 

Un  service  a  Blanchard. 

Les  deux  sourds. 

Paysan  d'aujourdhui. 

Nos  intimes. 

Capitaine  de  voleurs. 

Le  misanthrope  et  I'Auvergnat. 
Les  crochets  du  Pere  Martin. 
Les  enfers  de  Paris. 
Le  mystere  de  la  Rue  Ruisselet. 
Les  Ganaches. 

Le  Juif  Polonais. 

La  chatte  raetamorphosee  en  femme. 

Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 

Coliche. 

Docteur  Cliiendent. 

Pauvres  de  Paris. 

Les  dames  de  la  halle. 

La  peine  du  talion. 
L'auberge  des  Adrets. 
Ruy  Bias. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
Mari  dans  du  coton. 
Pauvres  de  Paris. 

Vieux  caporal. 
Pauvres  de  Paris. 
Un  homme  du  Sud. 
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Secret  service 

Sunshine  through  the  clouds 

Still  waters  run  deep 

Self-made 

Sent  to  the  Tower    . 

Slowtop's  engagements 

Spitalfields  weaver  . 

Shocking  events 

Silken  fetters    . 

Sheep  in  wolf's  clothing 

Serious  family 

Ticklish  times 

Tartuffe   . 

The  angel  of  death  . 

The  angel  of  midnight 

The  babes  in  the  wood 

The  bells 

The  brigand  and  his  banker 

The  little  scamp 

The  Dublin  boy 

The  fool's  revenge 

The  court  jester 

The  first  night 

The  head  of  the  family 

The    house   on    the   bridge 

Notre  Dame 
The  isle  of  St.  Tropez 
The  lion-slayer 
The  little  treasure    . 
The  mistress  of  the  mill 
The  little  savage 
The  little  rebel  .         .        ) 

The  mysteries  of  Paris 
The  idiot  of  the  mountain 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame 
The  pacha  of  Pimlico 
The  poor  nobleman 
The  pet  of  the  petticoats  . 

The  ragpicker  of  Paris 
The  savannah 


) 


of 


Michel   Perrin,  ou    I'espoin    sans  le 

savoir. 
La  joie  fait  peur. 
Le  gendre. 
Le  Chevalier  de  St.'George. 

Le  serment  d'Horace. 

Bruno  le  fileur. 

Muet  de  St.  Malo. 

Una  chaine. 

Femme  qui  deteste  son  mari. 

Le  mari  a  la  campagne. 

Commissaire  extraordinaire. 

Tartuffe. 

L'ange  de  minuit. 

L'an"e  de  minuit. 


Juif  Polonais. 

Le  roi  des  montagnes. 

Le  gamin  de  Paris. 


Le  roi  s'amuse. 

Le  pere  de  la  debutante. 
Le  moulin  a  paroles. 

La  maison  du  pont  Notre  Dame. 
La  dame  de  St.  Tropez. 
Le  tueur  de  lions. 
La  joie  de  la  maison. 
La  meuniere  de  Marly. 

Une  fille  terrible. 

Les  mysteres  de  Paris. 

Le  cretin. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Le  pauvre  gentilhomme. 

Vert-vert. 

Gentil  Bernard. 

Le  chiffonier  de  Paris. 

Les  pirates  de  la  savane. 
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The  soft  sex 
The  Swiss  cottage    . 
The  windmill  . 
The  tower  of  Nesle  . 
The  willow  copse     . 
The  world  of  fashion 
Thrice  married 
Truth  and  fiction 
Two  in  the  morning 
The  tender  chord 
Twice  killed     . 
Too  clever  by  half   . 
Ticket-of-leave  man 
Tears,  idle  tears 
Two  orphans   . 
The  blind  sister 
The  palace  of  truth 

The  sea  of  ice 

The  Rapparee 

The  woman  in  red    . 

The  school  for  intrigue 

Used  up  (two  versions) 

Valsha,  the  slave  queen 

Vesta's  temple 

Victorine  ;  or,  I'll  sleep  on  it 

Walsba,  the  slave  queen 
Wiiy  did  you  die  ?    . 
Wooing  one's  wife  . 
Whitebait  at  Greenwich 
Wonderful  woman   . 
Wedding  march 
Watch-cry 
Wife's  daughter  (My) 

Zazezizozu 


Les  femmes  fortes. 

Le  chalet. 

La  meunifere  de  Marly. 

La  tour  de  Nesle. 

La  closerie  des  genets. 

Les  doigts  de  fee. 

La  femme  aux  oeufs  d'or. 

Les  princesses  de  la  rampe. 

Passe  minuit. 

L'infortunee  Caroline. 

Bon  soir,  Monsieur  Pantalon  ! 

Une  corneille  qui  abat  des  noix. 

Leonard. -T^^ 

Marcel. 

Deux  orphelines. 

Le  palais  de  la  verite  (Conte  de 

Mme.  de  Genlis). 
Priere  des  naufrages. 
La  madonne  aux  roses. 
La  tireuse  de  cartes. 
Le  mariage  de  Figaro. 

L'homme  blase. 

La  guerre  des  femmes. 

Les  coulisses. 

La  nuit  porte  conseil. 

La  guerre  des  femmes. 
Le  mari  de  la  veuve. 

Gar9on  de  chez  Very. 
Mariage  d'orgueil. 
Chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalie. 
Lazare  le  patre. 


Une  femme  de  quarante  ans. 
Les  noces  Venitiennes. 
Oil  passerai-je  mes  soirees? 
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The  critics  of  the  London  press  are  well  known,  and  are 
often  pointed  out  on  first  nights.  The  list  includes  : — ■ 
Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  Mr  Moy  Thomas,  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight,  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  Mr.  Button  Cook, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Bendall,  Mr.  Dunphie,  Mr.  Saville 
Clarke,  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  Sala,  and  Mr.  Mortimer.  Mr. 
Smalley  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  represent  the  leading 
American  papers  on  these  occasions,  and  Mr.  Johnson  the 
"Paris  Figaro." 

Criticism  in  the  English  papers  is,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dependently and  judiciously  done.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
what  is  called  "  speaking  out "  is  a  sort  of  obligation,  and 
that  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  friends,  must  be 
served  with  the  same  measure.  Most  critics  are  well 
acquainted  with  actors,  and  this  very  acquaintance  serves 
to  help  him  to  judge  more  fairly  and  make  due  allowance 
for  defects.  In  real  life  no  person  could  be  expected  to 
speak  the  disagreeable  truth  to  a  person  with  whom  he 
was  on  intimate  terms,  but  there  is  an  art  in  softening 
such  communications,  which  makes  a  disagreeable  duty  less 
unpleasant,  and  to  this  all  friends,  at  least,  are  fairly 
entitled. 

The  good  old  style  of  trenchant  criticism  is  not  yet 
extinct,  and  in  certain  papers  the  truth  is  told  about  actors 
and  their  acting  with  a  frank  bluntness.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  anything  more  piquant,  on  both  sides, 
has  recently  appeared  than  the  following : — An  actor,  in 
complaining  of  the  severe  strictures  on  his  performance, 
made  by  a  well-known  editor  of  a  society  journal, 
addressed  to  the  latter  a  remonstrance.  It  was  cheer- 
fully given  a  place  in  the  next  number,  with  this  com- 
ment : — 
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"genus  irritabii.e. 

"Thus  does  the  indignant  representative  of  at 

the Theatre  write  : — 

"  'Can  it  be  possible  that  in  your  criticism  in  to-day's (so  ex- 
tremely disagreeably  phrased),  of  my  performance  of  the  dreamy  and 

effeminate  of  history,  you    are  aware  how  greatly  you  have 

complimented  me  ? 

"  '  If  it  be  intentional,  pray  accept  my  thanks  ;  but  next  time  I  shall  be 
equally  obliged  if  the  kindly  criticism  be  less  offensive  in  its  composition. 
If  it  be  unintentional,  pray,  before  writing  an  opinion  upon  the  per- 
formance of  an  historical  character,  to  give  full  effect  to  your  splenetic 
impudence — pay  an  hour  or  two's  visit  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum. — Yours  faithfully, 

'  The  Personator  of at 

THE Theatre.' 

"  Either  critics  are  to  express  their  opinions  on  actors  and 
actresses,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  they  must  award 
praise  and  blame  according  to  the  impression  produced 

on  them.      Who  acts  I  do  not  even  know.     The 

performance  struck  me  as  ridiculously  bad,  and  I  said  so. 
By  the  very  nature  of  their  calling,  actors  and  actresses 
submit  themselves  to  the  verdict  of  those  who  witness  their 
performances.  Were  they  consulted^  they  would  all,  no 
doubt,  assert  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
forgetful  of  the  proverb  which  says  that  this  is  no  recom- 
mendation. I  have  no  need  to  study  the  character  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  not  find  that 
he  was  effeminate.  The  father  of  St.  Simon  was  a  favourite 
of  this  king,  and  thus  the  son  was  able  to  speak  of  him  as 

though  he  had  known  him.     The of  the  

Theatre  is  a  sort  of  affected  womanly  being,  much  like  the 
modern  representatives  of  modern  ajstheticism.  His  atti- 
tudes are  ludicrous ;  the  conception  of  the  character  is 
entirely  erroneous,  and  the  conception  itself  is  unskilfully 
worked  out.      No ;  if  I  did  compliment   this    ,   it 
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was  indeed  unintentionally,  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a 
worse  performance.  The  representative  of  the  monarch, 
however,  evidently  thinks  himself  every  inch  a  king,  and 
regards  any  such  expression  of  opinion  as  /ese  majeste,  or,  to 
put  it  in  his  own  words,  '  splenetic  impudence.'  So  far, 
however,  as  I  could  gather  from  the  observations  of  those 
seated  near  me  when  I  went  to  see  the  play,  this  '  splenetic 
impudence'  was  not  confined  to  me." 


§ 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  why  the  late  Mr. 
Dickens  did  not  write  for  the  stage.  Many  satisfactory 
reasons  could  be  offered ;  those  that  pressed  most  with 
him  being  the  risk  of  failure,  which  would  have  affected  his 
position,  and  waste  of  power.  Again,  it  would  hardly  have 
"paid"  him  to  have  written  plays.  The  time  and  thought 
necessary  for  a  drama  must  have  been  abstracted  from  a 
novel  which  would  have  produced  three  times  the  return. 
We  recollect  his  lamenting  that  in  one  of  his  little  Christ- 
mas numbers,  viz.,  "Mrs.  Lirriper,"  he  had  wasted  much 
that  would  have  been  valuable  for  an  entire  novel.  That 
he  would  have  succeeded  as  a  dramatist  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  he  possessed  the  two  qualifications  of  a  dramatist, 
the  power  of  presenting  character  and  construction.  The 
novelist's  mode  of  work  is,  of  course,  totally  different,  but 
the  basis  for  both  is  the  same.  He  was  as  familiar  with  all 
the  arts  of  the  stage  as  any  trained  actor  or  manager.  He 
delighted  in  all  that  concerned  it — the  gossip,  the  smell  of 
the  lamps,  the  strange  glamour  attached  to  it.  He  was 
always  highly  pleased  with  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by  a 
property  man,  who,  after  implying  in  his  natural  way  that 
he  had  wasted  his  talents  on  writing,  declared  he  might 
have  "  made  his  fortune "  in  their  way.     But  still  the  re- 
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niarkable  fact  remains  that  everything  he  has  written,  even 
to  his  incomplete  fragment  of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  has  been 
put  on  the  stage.  All  his  stories  lend  themselves  to  the 
stage,  but  have  unfortunately  been  dramatised  and  acted  in 
a  rather  broad  style  ;  the  framework  of  the  novels  being  put 
together  clumsily,  with  unplaned  boards,  as  it  were,  and 
huge  nails.  But  all  have  interested  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful, notably  "  David  Copperfield "  with  Mr.  Rowe's 
grotesque  jNIicawber;  "Pickwick,"  with  Mr.  Irving's  Jingle  ; 
the  Christmas  stories  with  Toole  and  the  Keeleys ;  "  Bleak 
House,"  with  Miss  Jenny  Lee,  &c.  Had  the  author  come 
to  the  stage  in  his  early  days  of  vivacity  and  enjoyment  of 
London  life,  he  must  have  succeeded ;  though  this  result 
could  not  have  been  looked  for  when  he  took  up  the 
elaborate  and  rather  strained  tone  of  "  Edwin  Drood  "  and 
"Little  Dorrit,"  which  were  far  too  "stippled  in"  for  "the 
boards."  In  some  new  edition  of  Baker's  list  of  dramatic 
authors,  Dickens,  however,  must  find  his  place,  and  figure 
respectably  as  the  author  of  a  comic  opera  and  farces,  and 
as  part  author  of  a  melodrama  and  farce.  These  pieces  are 
"  The  Village  Coquettes,"  "  The  Strange  Gentleman,"  "  No 
Thoroughfare,"  "  Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary,"  and  "  Is  She  his 
Wife?"  The  first  two  were  written  in  1835,  when  he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  the  opera  is  in  parts  quite 
boyish  ;  the  third  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  but, 
as  Mr.  Forster  says,  was  so  added  to  and  enriched  by 
Dickens  as  to  become  a  joint  production.  "  No  Thorough- 
fare "  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 
One  whole  scene  is  entirely  Mr.  Dickens's,  but  as  he  was  in 
America  when  the  piece  was  being  finished  and  produced, 
it  is  probable  that  a  good  share  of  the  work  is  Mr.  Collins's. 
It  was  written  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Fechter's  romantic  style, 
and  is  a  piece  that  would  require  the  most  finished  acting. 
When  it  was  lately  revived  at  the  Olympic,  it  had  an  old- 
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fashioned  air,  and  was  ineffective.     It  is  highly  popular  in 
France  under  the  title  of  "  L'Abime,"  and  is  often  played. 

"  The  Strange  Gentleman  "  was  founded  on  one  of  his 
short  stories,  entitled  "  The  Great  Winglebury  Duel."  The 
equivoque  turns  on  the  confusion  between  a  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  fly  from  a  duel  and  a  lady  who  is  anxious  to 
elope.  The  scene  is  at  an  inn,  and  the  story  is  perfectly 
farcical  and  bustling.  Not  long  ago  it  was  actually  an- 
nounced at  one  of  the  theatres.  It  was  produced  on  the 
opening  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  September  29,  1836,  and 
ran  for  some  months.  The  compiler  of  "  The  Story  of  his 
Life,"  tells  us  that  the  author  once  took  a  part  in  it  himself. 
On  December  6  "  The  Village  Coquettes  "  was  produced, 
set  off  by  the  singing  of  Braham  and  Miss  Rainsforth  ;  some 
of  the  songs  of  the  former  became  favourites.  The  gifted 
author  was  always  not  a  little  sensitive  on  the  score  of  this 
early  production,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  an  agreeable 
though  unpretending  little  production,  with  a  pleasing 
sentiment  running  through  it.  The  story,  in  these  times  of 
highly  flavoured  "Pink  Dominos "  and  "La  Marjolaine," 
might  not  be  acceptable,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  virtuous 
young  squire  generously  respecting  his  tenant's  daughter, 
and,  after  being  vigorously  reproved  by  the  father  of  the 
young  lady,  allowing  him  to  retain  his  farm,  might  seem 
insipid.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  topic,  though  hackneyed 
enough,  is  treated  here  with  humour,  and  must  have  been 
highly  effective  under  Harley's  treatment.  Martin  Stokes, 
a  sort  of  Paul  Pry,  wishes  to  put  the  old  father  on  his  guard. 

Bef7.  Well,  Stokes,  now  you  have  the  opportunity  you 
have  desired,  and  we  are  alone,  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  the 
information  which  you  wished  to  communicate. 

Mart.  Exactly  !     You  said  information,  I  think  ? 

Ben.    Yoii  said  information,  or  I  have  forgotten. 
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Mar^.  Just  so,  exactly;  I  said  information.  1  d/J  say 
information — why  should  I  deny  it? 

Ben.  I  see  no  necessity  for  your  doing  so,  certainly. 
Pray  go  on. 

Mari.  Why,  you  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Benson,  the  fact  is — 
won't  you  be  seated  ?  Pray  sit  down  {brings  chairs).  There 
now ;  let  me  see — where  was  I  ? 

Betu  You  were  going  to  begin,  I  think. 

Mart.  Oh, — ah  ! — so  I  was  ; — I  hadn't  begun,  had  I  ? 

Ben.  No,  no  !     Pray  begin  again,  if  you  had. 

Mart.  Well,  then,  what  I  have  got  to  say  is  not  so  much 
information,  as  a  kind  of  advice  or  suggestion,  a  hint  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  and  it  relates  to — eh  ?  (inyste- 
riously). 

Ben.  What? 

Mart,  {nodding).  Yes.  Don't  you  think  there's  some- 
thing wrong  there  ? 

Ben.  Where? 

Mart.  In  that  quarter. 

Ben.   In  what  quarter?     Speak  more  plainly,  sir. 

Mart.  You  know  what  a  friendly  feeling  I  entertain  to 
your  family.  You  know  what  a  very  particular  friend  of 
mine  you  are.  You  know  how  anxious  I  always  am  to 
prevent  anything  going  wrong. 

Ben.  {abruptly).    Well? 

Mart.  Yes,  I  see  you're  very  sensible  of  it,  but  I'll  take 
it  for  granted ;  you  need  not  bounce  and  fizz  about  in  that 
way,  because  it  makes  me  nervous.  Don't  you  think,  now, 
don't  you  think  that  ill-natured  people  may  say — don't  be 
angry,  you  know,  because  if  I  wasn't  a  very  particular  friend 
of  the  family,  I  wouldn't  mention  the  subject — don't  you 
think  that  ill-natured  people  may  say  there's  something 
wrong  in  the  frequency  of  the  Squire's  visits  here? 

Ben.  {starting  2ip  furiously).  What? 
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Mart.  There  he  goes  again  ! 

Ben.  Who  dares  suspect  my  child  ? 

Mart.  Ah,  to  be  sure,  that's  exactly  what  I  say.  Who 
dares  ?     Damme,  I  should  like  to  see  'em  ! 

Ben.  Is  it  you  ? 

Mart.  I  ?  Bless  you,  no,  not  for  the  world  !  I  ?  Come, 
that's  a  good  one  ! 

In  his  preface,  he  modestly  apologises  for  deficiencies, 
pleading  that  a  libretto  "  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  mere 
vehicle  for  the  music  " — a  reasonable  excuse  enough. 

His  pleasant  httle  opera,  "  The  Village  Coquettes,"  con- 
tains a  good  many  rhymes,  written  professedly  for  setting  to 
music.  In  these  will  be  noted  feeling,  and  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful sentiment,  without  any  pretence  at  powerful  writing. 
This  is  specially  found  in  the  following,  the  chime  of  which 
haunts  the  ear  : — 

AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  lie  strewn  around  us  here  ; 
Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  how  sad,  how  cold,  how  drear ! 
How  like  the  hopes  of  childhood's  day, 

Thick  clustering  on  the  bough  ! 
How  like  those  hopes  is  their  decay — 
How  faded  are  they  now  ! 
Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  lie  strewn  around  me  here  ; 
Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  how  sad,  how  cold,  how  drear  ! 

Withered  leaves,  withered  leaves,  that  fly  before  the  gale  ; 
Withered  leaves,  withered  leaves,  ye  tell  a  mournful  tale  ! 
Of  love  once  true,  and  friends  once  kind, 

And  happy  moments  fled  ; 
Dispersed  by  every  breath  of  wind, 
Forgotten,  changed,  or  dead. 
Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  lie  strewn  around  us  here  ; 
Autumn  leaves,  autumn  leaves,  how  sad,  how  cold,  how  drear  ! 

It  was  set,  as  was  the  rest  of  the  opera,  by  Mr.  Hullah,  and 
was  republished  a  few  years  ago.     The  two  heroines,  Rose 
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and  Lucy,  sing  little  ballads  on  love,  which  have  an  old. 
fashioned  pleasantness. 

LUCY'S  SONG. 

Love  is  not  a  feeling  to  pass  away, 
Like  the  balmy  breath  of  a  summer  day  : 
It  is  not — it  cannot  be — laid  aside  ; 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget  or  hide  ; 
It  clings  to  the  heart,  ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
As  the  ivy  clinic's  to  the  old  oak-tree. 

Love  is  not  a  passion  of  earthly  mould, 
As  a  thirst  for  honour,  or  fame,  or  gold  : 
For  when  all  these  wishes  have  died  away. 
The  deep  strong  love  of  a  brighter  day. 
Though  nourished  in  secret,  consumes  the  more, 
As  the  slow  rust  eats  to  the  iron's  core. 

Some  bills,  or  rather  extracts  from  the  bills  out  of  my  own 
coUeciion,  will  be  welcome.  At  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
when  Harley  was  stage  manager  and  leading  actor,  in 
the  month  of  December  1836,  we  read  of  "The  Village 
Coquettes  :  " — "  This  burletta  experienced  one  of  the  most 
triumphant  receptions  ever  known.  T/ie  piece  was  in  its 
progress  repeatedly  loudly  cheered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
music  was  unanimously  encored  by  a  brilliant  and  crowded 
audience.     It  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that  it  will  be 

Repeated  Every  Evening  until  Further  Notice." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  flourish  was  not  in  the  style 
of  the  young  author. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Dec.   12th.   I3'.h,  14th,  1S36, 

Will  be  performed  (for   the  6lh,  7th,  and  8th  times)  an  entirely  New 

Operatic  Burletta,  with  New  and  Beautiful  Scenery,  appropriate  Dresses 

and  Decorations,  to  be  called 

THE     VILLAGE     COQUETTES; 

The  Drama  and  Words  of  th  -  Songs  by  Boz,  the  Music  by 
John  Hullah. 
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Scene — An  English  Village.     Period — The  Autumn  of  1729. 

Squire  Norton         .         Mr.  Braham. 

The  Hon.  Sparkins  Flam  (kis  Friend,  First  Time)  Mr.  Forester. 

Old  Benson  [a  Small  Farmer)  Mr.  Strickland. 

Mr.    Martin   Stokes   {a  very  small  Farmer,  7uith  a  very  large  circle  of 

particular  Friends)  Mr.  Harley. 

George  Edmunds  {betrothed  to  Lucy)  Mr.  Bennett. 

Young  Benson         .         Mr.  John  Parry. 

John  Maddox  {Attached  to  Rose)  Mr.  GARDNER. 

Lucy  Benson       .  Miss  Rainsforth. 

Rose    {her    Cousin)    Miss  Julia   Smith. 

Villagers,  Gamekeepers,  Servants,  Domestics — by  the  rest  of  the  Company, 

assisted  by  a  Numerous  Train  of  Auxiliaries. 

"  The  Strange  Gentleman  "  seems  to  have  been  acted  a 
great  many  times,  for  it  is  thus  announced  : — "  After  which 
(22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  times)  an  entirely  new  Burletta 
(written  by  Boz)  entitled 

THE     STRANGE     GENTLEMAN. 

Mr.  Owen  Overton  (Mayor  of  a  small  t07utt  on  the  road  to  Gretna,  and 

useful  at  the  St.  James'  Arms)  Mr.  Hollinsworth. 

John  Johnson  {detained  at  the  St.  James'  Anns)  Mr.  Sidney. 

Tlie   Strange    Gentleman   {just   arrived  at  the  St.  James"  Arms) 

Mr.  Harley. 

Charles  Tomkins  {incognito  at  the  St.  James'  Arms)  Mr.  Forester. 
Tom  Sparks  {A  one-eyed  Boots  at  the  St.  James'  Arms)  Mr.  Gardner. 
John    ■)  (    Mr.  Williamson. 

Tom     >      {Waiters  at  the  St.  James' Arms)      ^     Mr.  May. 
Will     )  (    Mr.  Coulson. 

Julia  Dobbs  (looking  for  a  Husband  at  the  St.  James'  Arms) 

Madame  Sala. 

Fanny  Wilson  {^ojith  an  appointment  at  the  St.  James'  Arms) 

Miss  Smith. 
Mary  Wilson  {her  Sister,  awkwardly  situated  at  the  St.  James'  Arms). 
Mrs.  Noakes  {the Landlady  at  the  St.  James'  Arms)  Mrs.  BuRN. 
Chambermaid  at  the  St.  James'  Arms,  Miss  Stuart. 

Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Julia  Smith  will  sing  the  duett,  "I  know  .1 
Bank"  in  "The  Strange  Gentleman." 

The  jest  about  all  the  characters  at  the  St.  James'  Arms 
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■will  be  noted.     Another  piece,  not  so  well  known,  was  an 
entirely  original  comic  burletta,  in  one  act,  called — 

IS   SHE   Ills   WIFE?   OR,   SOMETHING   SINGULAR. 

Alfred  Loveiown,  Esq.      .       .       Mr.  Forester. 

Mr.  Peter  Limburg  .       .       Mr.  Gardner. 

Felix  Tapkins,  Esq.  {formerly  at  the  India  House,  Leadett  hall  Street,  and 

Htnu  of  Rustic  Lodge,  near  Reading),  Mr.  Harley. 

Miss  Lovetown         .       .       Miss  Allison. 

Mrs.  Peter  Limburg      .       .       Madame  Sala. 

For  some  reason  the  author's  name  was  not  given.  Even 
in  the  name  and  description,  "  Felix  Tapkins,  Esq.  (formerly 
of  the  India  House,  now  of  Rustic  Lodge,  near  Reading)," 
tiiere  is  a  pleasant  flavour  of  comedy.  The  name  is  droll 
without  being  forced,  and  a  sort  of  story  is  suggested. 
"Having  been  received,"  the  bill  says,  "with  bursts  of 
laughter  and  applause  by  a  brilliant  and  overflowing 
audience,  it  will  be  repeated  every  evening."  The  same 
nis;ht  there  was  also  announced  "  Mr.  Pickwick's  First 
Visit  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre,"  All  these  characters  were 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  that  amusing  comedian  and  friend 
of  the  author,  Harley,  whose  picture  as  the  Strange  Gentle- 
man, carr}-ing  his  bag  and  equipped  for  travel,  was  engraved, 
coloured,  and  published.  These  successes  give  a  pleasant 
idea  of  a  buoyant  young  author,  then  in  the  flush  of  spirits, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  his  modesty  that  he  should  have 
always  spoken  so  little  of  what  was  really  a  very  promising 
debut  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Nor  should  his  single  pro- 
logue be  forgotten,  one  written  in  1842  for  Mr.  Westland 
Marston's  "  Patrician's  Daughter."  The  chief  portions  are 
given  here  : — 

"  No  tale  of  streaming  plumes  and  harness  bright 
Dwells  on  the  poet's  maiden  theme  to-night ; 
Enough  for  him  if  in  his  boldest  word 
Tiie  beating  heart  of  man  be  faiuily  stirred. 

L' 
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That  mournful  music  that,  like  chords  which  sigh 
Through  charmed  gardens,  all  who  hear  it  die, 
That  solemn  music  he  does  not  pursue 
To  distant  ages  out  of  human  view. 

"  But  musing  with  a  calm  and  steady  gaze 
Before  the  crackling  flame  of  living  days, 
He  hears  it  whisper,  through  the  busy  roar 
Of  what  shall  be,  and  what  has  been  before. 
Awake  the  Present !     Shall  no  scene  display 
The  tragic  passion  of  the  passing  day  ? 
Is  it  with  man  as  with  some  meaner  things. 
That  out  of  death  his  solemn  purpose  springs  ? 
Can  this  eventful  life  no  moral  teach, 
Unless  he  be  for  aye  beyond  its  reach  ? 

"  Awake  the  Present  !    What  the  past  has  sown 
Is  in  its  harvest  garnered,  reaped,  and  grown. 
How  pride  engenders  pride,  and  wrong  breeds  wrong, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  hand  in  hand  along 
High  places  walk  in  monster-like  embrace, 
The  modern  Janus  with  a  double  face  ; 
How  social  usage  hath  the  power  to  change 
Good  thought  to  evil  in  its  highest  range, 
To  cramp  the  noble  soul,  and  turn  to  ruth 
The  kindling  impulse  of  the  glowing  youth. 
Crushing  the  spirit  in  its  house  of  clay, — 
Learn  from  the  lesson  of  the  present  day. 
Not  light  its  import  and  not  poor  its  mien — 
Yourselves  the  actors  and  your  home  the  scene." 

Most  prominent  writers  are  drawn  to  the  stage  at  some 
time  of  their  career.  Mr.  Thackeray,  it  is  known,  has 
dramatised,  or  caused  to  be  dramatised,  "  Lovell  the 
Widower,"  but  his  works,  like  those  of  the  author  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  depend  too  much  on  refinements  of  character  for 
the  boards.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  may  indeed  be  envied, 
whose  three  dramas,  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Money,"  and 
"  Richelieu,"  are  firmly  established  as  stock  plays.  The  first, 
at  least,  will   be  played  as  long  as  there  is  an   English 
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Theatre.  It  may  be  said  there  is  hardly  a  night  011  whicli 
this  ever  popular  piece  is  not  performed  at  some  house. 
Seen  a  hundred  times,  it  still  interests,  notwithstandinc 
its  tinsel  and  commonplaces.  Yet  it  is  an  adaptation  of 
a  French  story.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  are  dramatists  as  well  as  novelists. 
Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Prinsep  are  painters  as  well  as  drama- 
tists. Miss  Braddon,  not  many  years  ago,  brought  out  a 
poetical  drama  at  the  Princess  on  the  story  of  the  patient 
Griselda.  Miss  Florence  Marryatt  and  Miss  Jay  (author  of 
the  '•  Queen  of  Connaught'")  have  both  appeared  as  actresses 
in  versions  of  their  own  works.  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide',  a 
writer  of  successful  stories,  has  also  found  his  way  to  the 
stage. 

Going  farther  back,  we  find  Charles  Lamb,  the  amiable 
"Elia,"  and   Thomas  Moore   venturing  in   this  direction. 

"Mr.  H "  was  the  name  of  Elia's  piece,  intended  as  a 

farce,  but  in  truth  rather  a  "  flat "  performance.  The  plot 
turns  upon  the  efforts  of  a  gentleman  named  "  Hogsflesh  "  to 
conceal  this  unpleasant  name,  and  it  is  revealed  just  as  he 
is  making  proposals  to  a  lady.  It  was  damned — the  autlior 
writing  an  account  of  the  operation,  and  getting  that  profit 
at  least  out  of  his  misfortune.  He  wrote  another — "The 
Pawnbroker's  Daughter  " — equally  unsuited  to  the  stage,  and 
strangely  inconsequential  and  poor.  His  friend,  Godwin, 
author  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  brought  out  a  drama,  "Antonio," 
whose  fate  is  amusingly  described  by  Lamb.  Lewis,  author 
of  "  The  Monk,"  was  the  author  of  many  successful  dramas, 
chiefly  from  his  own  stories.  Thomas  Moore's  "  M. P.,  or 
the  Blue  Stocking,"  though  not  a  failure,  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  induce  him  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Mrs. 
Gore,  once  a  highly  popular  and  fashionable  novelist,  also 
wrote  for  the  stage.     Mr.    Planche',   indeed,  says  that  the 
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only  two  instances  he  can  recall  in  his  day  of  novelists 
writing  for  the  stage  are  that  of  this  lady  and  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton.  Mr.  Reade,  he  says,  was  a  dramatist  before 
he  was  a  novelist. 

Mr.  Burnand,  the  most  industrious  dramatist  of  our  day, 
after  being  long  chief  contributor  to  "  Punch,"  is  now 
editor  and  chief  contributor.  There  have  been  often  three 
of  his  pieces  playing  at  the  same  time  at  different  theatres ; 
and  lately  the  Covent  Garden  pantomime  and  the  piece 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  being  performed,  while 
two  others  are  announced  at  the  Gaiety.  ]\Ir.  Byron, 
another  prolific  dramatist,  has  also  written  novels.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sala,  a  novelist  and  sprightly  essayist,  is  the  author 
of  a  Gaiety  burlesque — "Wat  Tyler." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  adaptation,  it  is  not  to 
be  lamented  that  the  old  East-End  drama  of  Mr.  Hicks'  time 
has  so  completely  passed  away.  It  was  the  custom  in  these 
theatres  to  furnish  the  actors  with  a  broad  outline  sketch, 
which  they  knew  how  to  fill  in  as  their  genius  prompted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  sentimental 
comedy  is  no  more — that  it  has  been  waked,  carried  out, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  laid  to  rest  for  ever.  Mr.  Thomas 
Morton  is  no  longer  with  us  to  round  off  those  fine  moral 
speeches  of  his,  and  distribute  virtuous  thoughts  plentifully 
from  the  mouths  of  repentant  fathers  of  families.  In  his 
room  we  have  another,  Mr.  Madison  Morton — the  facetious. 
Our  fathers  used  to  go  and  listen  to  the  elder  playwright 
at  the  Theatres  Royal,  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane, 
crowding  in  tumultuously  on  first  nights  of  new  pieces ; 
and  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  boxes  moistened  many 
kerchiefs  with  their  gentle  tears.  He  had  the  whole  house 
with  him,  all  weeping  copiously  over  the  husband  who  has 
forged  a  document — say  a  will — and  who  struggled  through 
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five  long  acts,  felon-like  in  all  his  movements,  striving  to 
conceal  his  crime  from  her  who  should  be  sharer  of  all  his 
sorrows.  Who  that  had  a  spark  of  sensibility  could  restrain 
his  emotions  when  the  wretched  man  came  on  at  the  close, 
with  hair  streaming  wildly,  and,  in  reply  to  her  remonstrance 
as  to  his  demeanour,  shrieks  to  her,  "Hide  me  from  the 
world,  from  myself!  I  found  Cleveland's  will — here  it  is. 
It  placed  me  beyond  the  reach  of  Fortune's  malice ;  but  a 
paper  fell  from  it  which  blasted  all.  I  thought  of  home, 
of  liberty,  of  you  !  Hope  died  within  me,  and  with  it 
fear,  and  with  it  virtue  !  I— oh  !  look  more  mildly  on  me 
— I  concealed  the  fatal  paper  here,  in  this  tortured  bosom." 
That  man,  we  say,  is  not  to  be  envied  whose  throat  could 
remain  free  from  a  certain  huskiness  as  all  is  made  straight 
at  the  close,  and  another  gentleman,  coming  to  the  foot- 
lights, thus  improves  the  occasion  : — 

"  While  I  view  with  transport  this  happy  termination  of 
our  sorrow,  this  domestic  compact  of  increasing  love  and 
amity,  a  sigh  will  force  its  way  for  the  distracted  world. 
Oh,  be  those  days  not  far  removed  from  us  when  mad 
ambition  shall  bow  the  neck  to  justice  and  humanity,  and 
the  weary  world  repose  again  in  peace." 

As  the  curtain  comes  down  slowly,  the  distracted  world, 
which  sits  in  the  pit  and  boxes,  and  for  whom  the  sigh 
forces  its  way,  can  do  no  less  than  applaud  handsomely. 

Let  also  the  tear  of  pity  fall  for  the  woes  of  tliat  gloomy 
baronet  who  has  done  a  deed  of  blood  in  early  life,  and 
has  laid  by  the  knife  and  bloody  cloth  very  incautiously  in 
a  chamber  in  his  castle,  where,  curious  to  say,  it  is  dis- 
covered by  the  son  of  the  murdered  party,  who  has  been 
stolen  in  early  youth  by  gipsies.  Then  there  are  those 
cantin^r  agriculturalists,  from  Yorkshire  mostly,  whom  the 
late  Mr.  Morton  has  created,  and  petted,  and  fattened  up 
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into  overbearing  familiarity.  Life  would  indeed  become 
a  burden  if  one  were  to  be  often  subjected  to  such  visitors, 
thumping  your  carpets  with  their  heavy  sticks,  and  striking 
you  vigorously  on  the  chest,  with  notice  that,  "  Thee  hasn't 
it  here,  I  tell  ee  !  "  What  was  the  meaning,  what  was 
the  fun  of  it?  Why  should  the  tedious  provincial  have 
been  privileged  with  this  license,  this  freedom  of  danging 
persons  and  things?  Why  should  the  rude  clodhopper, 
on  occasions  of  marriage  in  his  family,  or  of  wrong  being 
made  right,  or  of  his  sister's  being  made  an  honest  woman 
of,  generallv  burst  into  a  tol-de-rol-lol  burden  with  hobnail 
accompaniment  ?  Was  it  not  a  lamentable  trial  of  patience 
to  have  to  hearken  to  him  responding  affirmatively  to  the 
tune  of  '•  Ee,  zur,"  or  addressing  his  sire  in  such  weary 
fashion  as  this  :  "Says  I,  '  Feyther.  he  bean't  the  man  will 
gi'  thee  a  brass  farden.' "  Or  the  virtuous  clown,  on  finding 
a  purse  and  being  prompted  by  his  evil  nature  to  appro- 
priate it,  enter  on  the  following  mental  struggle?  ("Takes 
it  up  with  caution,"  says  stage  direction.) 

"  It  be  cruel  tempting  !  Nobody  do  see  I.  I  wonder 
how  it  would  feel  in  my  pocket."  (Futs  it  with  fear  into 
his  pocket.)  "  Wouns  !  how  hot  I  be  !  Cruel  warm,  to  be 
sure.  Who's  thot  ?  Nobody  !  O  1-1-1-lud  !  I  ha'  gotten 
such  a  desperate  ague  all  of  a  sudden,  and  ray  heart  do 
keep  j-jump-jumping.  I  believe  I  be  going  to  die."  {Falls 
into  a  chair)  "  Eh  !  eh  !  mayhap  it  may  be  this  terrible 
purse.  Dom  thee,  com  out."  {Throtvs  it  doivn.  After  a 
pause — )  "  Ees,  now  I  is  better.  Dear  me,  quite  an  altera- 
tion. My  head  doan't  spin  about  soa,  and  my  heart  do  feel 
as  light,  and  do  soa  keep  tipputing,  tipputing,  I  can't  help 
crying." 

Although  this  sentimental  treatment  of  the  theatre-loving 
public  may  be  taken  to  be  practically  extinct,  there  are 
other  dramatic  elements  which,  by  a  strange  dispensation, 
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are  endowed  with  vitality — no  otlier,  indeed,  than  the 
sulphuric,  blue  fire,  terrifically  combative,  sanguineous, 
agonising  composition  known  as  the  melodrama — the 
melodrama  transpontine  or  over-the-water  !  Tiiere  it  lives 
and  is  racy  of  the  soil.  Still  flourishes  the  dark,  gloomy 
forest  where  young  noblemen,  returning  from  their  studies 
at  the  college  of  Salamanca,  attended  by  comic  valets,  are 
perpetually  losing  their  way.  Still  flourish,  undeterred  by 
fear  of  law  or  of  the  civil  arm,  those  unlicensed  brigands  in 
pointed  hats  and  green  velvet  jackets,  whose  chief  proves 
eventually  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house,  but  who 
unhappily  can  never  come  into  his  property,  being  shot  just 
as  the  discovery  is  made.  The  youth  is  usually  made  to 
give  up  his  ghost  in  the  palace  of  his  noble  father,  the 
Marquis,  surrounded  semicircularly  by  his  next  of  kin. 
They  have  fired  at  him  through  the  sliding  panel.  "  He  is 
hit !  He  staggers  !  He  falls  !  "  says  the  aged  steward  of 
tlie  house.  "  What  have  you  done  ?  "  ask  two  bystanders 
of  the  noble  Marquis.  "  My  duty,"  answers  that  person  ; 
"  society  is  avenged."  "  So  is  Olympia  !  "  loudly  remarks 
a  bystander,  pointing  to  the  picture.  "  Olympia  ! "  the 
noble  Marquis  answers.  "She  was  his  mother  !"  bystander 
says  impressively.  Marquis,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  "  My 
son!  my  son  !"  {Falls  into  the  arms  of  his  servants,  R.c. 
Re-enter  ex-brigattd,  wounded,  from  the  garden,  ■  c.¥. — he 
attempts  to  rush  fonvard  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand — he  stag- 
ers and  sinks — two  or  three  of  the  bandits  appear  among  the 
trees  at  the  back — the  soldiers  point  their  muskets — tableau  !  I  !) 
Still  flourishes  that  treacherous  edifice,  to  the  eye  a 
peaceful  windmill,  whose  sails  gyrate  innocently  to  the 
music  of  "  When  the  wind  blows  then  the  mill  goes,"  but 
whose  millers  are  no  other  than  bloody-minded  highway- 
men. You  may  see  them  in  their  millers'  frocks,  bending 
under  tlieir  sacks  of  flour,  and  of  rich  spoils,  jewels,  plate, 
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and,  horrible  !  perhaps  a  Hfeless  victim  !  Terrible  caverns 
under  ground,  where  they  have  a  maiden  lady  locked  up 
now  for  many  years  back.  She  is  distraught,  poor  soul ! 
and  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  captain  miller,  who  has 
had  no  experience  in  treatment  of  the  insane.  "  Aveng- 
ing powers  ! "  says  the  distraught  woman,  at  the  close  of 
the  piece,  being  now  about  to  fire  the  train  and  blow  up 
the  whole  institution — "  Avenging  powers,  I  thank  yer  ! 
R-r-r-r-ev-venge  at  last  is  mine."  {Laughs  fiendishly.)  "  Tea- 
remble,  tyrant  and  oppressor,  and  think  of  Lucinda,  the 
betrayed,  the  lost  one  !  "  {About  to  apply  the  match,  when  the 
viiller  captain  rushes  in.)  "  Hold,  traitress  ! "  says  that 
desperado,  catching  her  by  the  arm.  "She-devil,  what 
would  you  be  at?"  "  MonsxAR !  Fiend!  'EUound  !  "  re- 
joins the  distraught  woman,  which  becomes  instant  signal 
for  unseemly  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  miller  is 
pistolled  and  mill  blown  up.     {Tableau  !) 

Still  flourishes  that  mysterious  music  which  always  strikes 

in  when  melodramatic  emotion  is  waxing  strong.     What 

more  natural,  when  the  lion-hearted  sailor  (who  is  so  droll 

all  through,  so  ready  at  the  cry  of  female  distress),  when  he 

engages  in  that  truly  terrific  combat,  at  unprecedented  odds 

— seven  to  one — what  more  natural  than  that  his  feelings 

-,g,vf'^Ys'hbuld    be   translated   by  hurried  and  agitated  music,  by 

^j,t.     fiddle  and  gallopade  of  bows?     Again,  what  so  natural  as 

that  when  smugglers,  or  robbers,  or  captives  trying  to  make 

j  their  escape  should,  when  moving  lightly  on  tiptoe  past  the 

unnatural  tyrant's  chamber,  be  kept  in  time  by  certain  dis- 

{ jointed  and  jerking  music,  with  a  grasshopper  or  robin-red- 

:  breast  rhythm  ?    Again,  what  more  desirable  than  that  when 

/  the  greyhaired  Count  in  the  braided  frock,  whose  early  life 

/  will  not  bear  much  looking  into,  turns  to  the  villagers,  and, 

in  tones  that  seem  to  come  from  the  region  of  his  boots, 

says  that  "  Adela  is  indeed  his  chee-ild  !  " — what  so  becom- 
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ing  as  wliat  is  called  "  A  chord  !  "  of  startling  character, 
making  listeners  jump  from  their  seats  ?  Still  more  in  keep- 
ing is  that  slow,  agonising  strain  which  steals  in  when  all  the 
guests  are  crowding  into  the  drawing-room,  with  horror  and 
consternation  in  their  countenances,  and  gather  slowly  about 
the  lady  in  white,  whose  father,  husband,  lover,  or  brother 
has  just  disappeared,  or  been  shot  in  a  duel,  or  absconded. 
Sad  uplifting  of  hands — characteristic  grouping,  and  effec- 
tive tableau,  as  the  drop-scene  comes  down  slowly  to  the 
agonising  music,  closing  in  all  decently  ! 

All  the  old  elements  still  flourish,  only  mixed  hot  and 
strong  and  spiced  with  inflammatory  drugs,  just  as  they 
season  people's  drinks  at  gin-palaces.  And  certain  myste- 
rious compounds  which  have  lately  seen  the  light  with 
approbation  in  country,  as  well  in  cis-  as  in  trans-pontine 
theatres,  are  gems  in  their  peculiar  line. 

A  bleeding,  frantic,  shrieking  thing  bears  the  title  of  "Ada 
the  Betrayed,  or" — hard  enough  to  lay  on  e.xtra  liorror 
after  this,  and  yet  it  has  been  done — "or  the  Murder  at  the 
Old  Smithy."  The  murder  at  the  "  old  smithy  ! "  Apt  and 
fittinir  locale  for  the  horrid  deed.  Learmont  senior  is  abroad, 
has  property,  and  is  likely  to  come  home.  Learmont  junior, 
known  as  the  squire,  is  about  as  wicked  a  monster  as  ever 
trod  the  boards.  He  has  ruffians  in  his  pay — one  of  evil 
nature  and  the  other  of  a  softer  species.  The  job,  as  it  is 
called,  is  to  be  done  at  the  old  smithy,  where,  curious  to  say, 
the  venerable  Learmont  intends  to  put  up  at  in  preference 
to  a  hotel.  And  here  he  is  discovered  sitting  wearily  after 
a  long  day's  travel  with  his  little  daughter,  which  is  the  first 
appearance  of  Ada  the  Betrayed.  Says  the  child  to  her  aged 
parent — 

"  Father,  I  can't  help  looking  on  this  place  with  horror. 
It  is  dark  and  silent  as  a  tomb." 

To  her  Learmont  senior — • 
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"Your  chee-yldish  fancy  is  disturbed  by  long  tee-ravel. 
Kneel,  my  chee-yld,  and  pray  that  the  sainted  image  of  thy 
murther  may  watch  over  and  gee-ard  thy  slumber-r." 

To  which  succeeds  this  striking  picture  : — 

"Ada  kneels  i7i  prayer  ;  gradually  her  head  drops  j/pon  the 
couch  ;  father  and  child  sleep  ;  blue  fire ;  soft  music  :  spirit  of 
Adds  mother  rises,  waves  her  arms  in  benediction  over  her,  and 
descends;  short  pause ;  stage  dark ;  murderer  enters  through 
the  folding-door  cautiously  ;  he  is  inasked ;  carries  a  stiletto 
and  lantern  ;  approaches  the  couch  and  gazes  on  the  sleepers." 

The  strong  man's  heart  is  softened  :  we  have  all  that 
tender  corner  in  our  hearts. 

"  My  poor  old  master,"  says  the  mild  ruffian,  "  is  it  thus 
I  am  about  to  reward  your  many  years  of  kindness  ?  No  ! 
no  !  I  cannot  do  it." 

Neither  does  he  ;  for  the  fellow-ruffian  appears  oppor- 
tunely, and,  after  an  interchange  of  epithets,  undertakes  the 
task  himself  with  so  inconvenient  an  instrument  as  a  great 
forge-hammer.  So  effectually  is  the  work  accomplished, 
that  Learmont  senior  has  only  time  to  make  the  following 
remark — 

"  Ada,  my  chee-yld  !  bless — bless — bless — "  {dies). 

The  cruelruffian  (lent,  it  is  evident,  from  the  "  Children  in 
the  Wood")  is  about  what  he  calls  '■'  stopping  the  mouth  of 
Ada  the  Betrayed,"  but  at  that  instant  the  spirit  arrives 
opportunely  in  company  with  blue  fire,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
further  iniquity. 

But  inscrutable  are  the  wavs  of  Providence.  Who  would 
dream  of  there  being  an  insane  woman,  known  as  Mad 
Maud,  going  at  large  in  the  village,  who  has  a  hoarse  sea- 
captain's  voice,  and  knows  by  a  mysterious  instinct  that 
Some  villany  is  afoot  ?  The  old  smithy  is  afire,  and  the 
cracked  lady  heads  the  mob  rushing  to  the  scene.  Says 
Mad  Maud  (jmldly)— 
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"  Hark  to  the  death-cry  !  See,  the  blood  flows  in  tor- 
rents !" 

Wicked  ruflian  rushes  at  her. 

'•  Idiot  !  "  he  says,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  this  croaking  ? 
Silence  !  or  I'll  make  you  !  " 

Make  her  what  ? 

'•  There  is  blood  upon  your  hands,"  continues  Mad  Maud. 
"  It  will  cling  to  you  through  life,  and  send  your  black  soul 
to  perdition." 

"Beldam!"  answers  the  unpolite  ruffian,  "take  that, 
and  haunt  me  no  more!"  {Seizes  her,  and  strikes  her  to 
the  earth. ) 

Shame  !  shame  !  but  only  to  be  expected  from  one  of 
Sir  Rowland's  men.  Ada  the  Betrayed  is  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  a  window,  and  comes  rolling  down  the 
roof  of  a  shed.  Good  ruffian  comes  after.  '•'■  Falls  sense- 
less^' adds  stage  direction.  '' Red  fire  (this  time) ;  ^/v/W 
tableau;  act  falls."     By  the  way,  why  should  the  act  fall? 

The  rest  may  be  conceived.  Squire  comes  into  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  and,  as  usual,  is  preyed  on  by  remorse. 
The  wicked  ruffian  spends  his  time  in  extracting  monies 
from  the  wretched  man;  but,  in  his  turn,  has  a  most 
inconvenient  follower  in  the  person  of  Mad  IMaud,  who 
never  loses  sight  of  him,  and  has  always  plenty  of  hoarse 
Cushman  diction  for  him.  Naturally  enough  under  such 
circumstTnces,  life  becomes  a  burden  to  him.  He  falls  out 
with  his  fellow-ruffian ;  the  whole  business  is  discovered, 
and  Ada  the  Betrayed,  now  grown  into  a  fine  young 
woman,  is  restored  to  her  rights.  The  Squire,  protesting 
he  will  not  die  a  felon's  death,  seizes  Sir  Francis's  sword 
and  stabs  himself,  giving  up  the  ghost  with  this  profane 
remark  :  "  My  deep  curses  on  you  all."  The  wicked  ruffian, 
in  trying  to  make  his  escape,  falls  from  the  roof  into  the 
street,  and,  strange  to  relate,  walks  in  to  where  the  company 
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are  assembled,  only  just  in  time  to  meet  Mad  Maud,  who 
sees  him  through  to  the  last.  Everything  may  be  therefore 
said  to  end  happily,  leaving  only  one  thing  to  be  accounted 
for — why  the  young  person  known  as  Ada  the  Betrayed 
should  be  fitted  with  so  awkward  an  epithet  ? 

But  playwrights  over  the  river  have  gone  further. 
Works  of  fiction  have  been  violently  dragged  across  the 
bridge,  and  cruelly  handled,  distorted,  and  altered  beyond 
possibility  of  recognition. 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  meet  with  a  work  entitled 
"  Dombey  &  Son  ;  or,  Good  Mrs.  Brown  the  Child-Stealer. 
A  Dra7na  in  Two  Acts,  from  the  Pen  of  the  Inimitable 
Charles  Dickens,  Esq."  From  which  title  it  is  plain  that 
on  the  lady  bearing  the  name  of  Brown  would  be  thrown 
the  chief  burden  of  the  piece.  The  action  proceeds  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  In  the  third  scene  the  child- 
stealer  comes  on  and  does  her  part  handsomely,  and 
shortly  after  a  very  curious  interview  follows  between 
Mr.  Dombey  and  an  inspector  of  police.  "You  say,  sir," 
that  official  remarks,  "that  on  Wednesday  your  son  was 
lost.  What  was  the  age  of  the  boy?"  To  him  Mr. 
Dombey  makes  the  following  extraordinary  communica- 
tion : — "  Five  years  and  two  months.  I've  advertised  in 
vain.  I  feel  assured  my  boy  has  been  stolen,  from  what 
I  can  understand.  It  appears  that  on  Wednesday,  my 
servant,  Susan,  took  the  children  into  the  Park.  The  boy 
had  on  some  very  expensive  clothing.  It  must  have  been 
his  clothes  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  thief.  I 
would  cheerfully  part  with  my  fortune  to  recover  my  boy. 
In  him  all  my  hopes  are  centered.  My  bright  vision  of  the 
future,  which  I  had  pictured  to  myself,  are  all  crushed  {sic) 
by  this  unforeseen  circumstance,  and  occasioned,  too,  by 
the  stupidity  and  neglect  of  a  servant." 

In  nowise  mystihed  by  this  extraordinary  address,  and 
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even  by  the  curious  ignorance  of  his  native  tongue  ex- 
hibited by  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Dombey's  station  in  life, 
the  inspector  replies  with  cordiality,  "  I  will  make  the  case 
known  at  tlie  various  stations,  and  if  the  boy  has  been 
stolen  by  any  of  the  gangs  that  now  infest  the  metropolis, 
you  may  rest  assured  he  will  be  restored  safe  and  unhurt ; 
as  the  clothes  he  had  on  and  the  subsequent  reward 
offered  by  yourself  solely  induced  the  base  wretches  to 
secure  the  boy's  person.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  use 
every  endeavour  to  recover  him." 

To  him  Dombey,  winding  up  with  a  sentiment — 

"You  have  my  thanks,  sir;  and  if  the  curses  of  a 
parent  can  descend  on  a  mortal,  they  will  fall  heavily  on 
the  wretch  who  could  thus  destroy  my  comfort  and  happi- 
ness."    {Exeunt.) 

But  what  is  this  to  the  next  stage  in  the  piece,  where 
another  violent  wrench  is  given  to  the  original  plot  ?  Good 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  child-stealer,  has  gotten  the  youthful 
Dombey  into  a  wretched  cellar  in  Smithfield,  where  a 
conversation  follows,  ingeniously  adapted  from  old  Fagin 
in  "  Oliver  Twist." 

"Drink,  my  dear,  drink"  {pouring  out  /lalf-a-glass  of 
gin).  "  It  will  send  him  to  sleep,  and  that's  what  I  want." 
Stage  direction  : — "  She  empties  her  wallet  of  its  contents,  and 
gazes  at  them  with  a  greedy,  fiendish  grin.'' 

"  Not  a  bad  day's  work,"  the  child-stealer  says,  looking 
over  some  silver  spoons;  adding,  in  language  plainly 
superior  to  her  station,  "  The  servant's  credulity  was  easily 
imposed  upon." 

Suddenly  the  inspector  of  police  appears.  "  So,  Muther 
Damnable,"  says  that  vigilant  but  free-tongued  officer, 
"  we've  discovered  your  haunt  at  last.  You  march  oH  with 
me  to  gaol  for  child-stealing."     {Seizes  hei\) 

Mrs.  Brown  remonstrates. 
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"  What !  go  with  you  ?     Oh,  dear,  no  !  " 

Strange  to  say,  the  aged  woman  then  knocks  down 
the  inspector,  bolts  the  door  within,  opens  the  trap,  and 
descends.  Policemen  force  the  door  and  raise  the  in- 
spector— Dombey  senior  and  crowd  following.  Inspector, 
who  has  been  raised,  suddenly  exclaims — 

"  The  hag !  Ah !  she  has  escaped.  Where's  the 
boy  ?  " 

Auxiliary  policeman  steps  forward  and  communicates, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  chorus,  the  following  startling 
epitome  of  his  fate  : — 

"In  his  anxiety  to  escape,"  says  he,  "he  ran  upstairs, 
and  gained  the  roof;  his  foot  slipped— and — he  was  dashed 
to  pieces  !  !  !" 

Dombey  senior  {clasping  his  hands).  "  Death  to  my 
ambitious  hopes!  My  poor  boy  is  dead!"  a  conclusion 
logically  drawn  from  the  policeman's  intelligence.  ( Tableau .' 
Scene  closes  i/i.) 

There  is  more  to  come.  Walter  Gay  is  shipped  for 
Sierra  Leone  in  due  course,  which  leads  to  a  scene  thus 
briefly  epitomised  : — 

"  Scene  IV. — Exterior  of  Mr.  Dombey'' s  house.  Tableau. 
The  wedding-party.  Edith  Granger  comes  home  from 
church.  Mrs.  Broivn  the  spy.  Church-bells  ringing.  Closed 
in.     See  tableau  ifi  the  work." 

Which  leads  again  to  Carker's  office,  where,  curious  to 
say,  "  two  chairs  and  a  candle  are  burning."  This  wicked 
person,  having  just  received  a  note  from  Walter  Gay 
announcing  his  return,  addresses  his  own  intellectual  per- 
ceptions with — "Brain,  serve  me  now!"  and  proceeds  to 
lay  a  deep  train  of  villany.  "  What  a  nice  plain  signature  ! '" 
he  says  reflectively  ;  "'we  will  see  how  it  looks  upon  paper 
for  a  large  amount.  You  have  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  sea,  but  not  mine  !  "    He  then  places  one  of  the  "  papers 
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for  a  large  amount"  against  the  window-pane,  and  traces 
Walter's  signature.  The  deed  is  done  ;  that  young  man's 
acceptance  is  now  at  the  foot  of  a  note-of-hand  for  a  round 
tive  thousand  pounds  at  a  short  date. 

The  young  man  Gay  enters  presently  as  a  midshipman, 
'■•slightly  careworn  afid  dejected,''  at  whose  service  villain 
Carker  places  a  sealed  envelope,  containing  the  paper  to 
a  large  amount.  With  a  strange  lack  of  grateful  feeling, 
the  midshipman  merely  remarks,  "Bless  you;  you  are 
indeed  a  friend  !  "    Presses  his  hand,  takes  packet,  and  exit 

Midshipman  Gay  and  Florence  meet  presently,  but 
are  interrupted  by  an  indecent  knocking  at  the  door  and 
ringing  at  the  bell. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  says  Susan,  running  in,  "  it's  Mr.  Carker 
and  a  whole  mob  of  people."  Which  includes  villain 
Carker,  Mr.  Dombey,  and  many  more.  The  midshipman 
is  denounced  at  once,  and  the  "  paper  to  a  large  amount  " 
torn  from  him. 

*'  I  have  policemen  ready,"  the  villain  says. 

"Oh,  well-laid  plan,"  bursts  out  Mr.  Gay — "plan  of  a 
demon — for  such  you  are.  Where  shall  I  turn  now  for 
one  kind  look — where  shall  I  find  a  friend?" 

"  Here,"  says  Mrs.  Brown,  the  child-stealer,  entering 
at  the  very  nick  of  time.  At  whose  threats,  however,  Mr. 
Carker  laughs.  But  now  the  most  marvellous  denouement 
is  approaching,  for  presently  Edith  Granger,  escorted  by 
Captain  Cuttle  and  Mr.  Gills,  arrives.  "Come  in,  good 
old  heart,"  says  the  last-named  gentleman.  "You  wanted 
friends,  Walter — you  have  them  now,  Walter,  loving  friends. 
Walter  no  more — stranger  no  longer — long,  long  parted — 
never  to  part  again.     Come  to  your  mother's  heart !  " 

Altogether  :   "  His  mother  !  " 

Not  at  all  surprising  this  start  from  the  assembled 
company.     Mr.  Gills  gives  us  some  details. 
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"  Yes,  he  was  picked  up  by  me  off  Yarmouth,  having 
been  upset  by  a  boat,  and  the  nurse  was  drowned,  I 
advertised  vainly." 

"  Carker,"  Mr.  Dombey  says  reproachfully,  and  in  a 
tone  of  mild  remonstrance,  "what  could  have  induced 
you?" 

"  Ambition  !  love  for  her  !  I  plotted — executed — it  has 
failed.     Hag  !  you  have  triumphed  !  " 

Which  last  observation  is  addressed  to  the  child-stealer. 
But  the  child-stealer  ripostes  cleverly — 

"  I  have  got  what  you  have  failed  in — revenge  !  " 

"Carker  grins  (sic),  and  is  led  out  by  servants."  He 
will  probably  be  indicted  for  conspiracy  at  the  next 
assizes.  Then,  strange  to  tell,  everybody  turns  facetious 
of  a  sudden,  including  the  disdainful  Mrs.  Dombey.  ]\Ir. 
Gills  draws  out  a  bottle,  goes  to  Captain  Cuttle,  and 
shows  it. 

"  Cuttle.  Walter,  the  bottle !  [holds  it  up  triumphantly).  True  to 
his  pledge,  Uncle  Sol  has  brought  the  last  of  the  old  Madeira. 

'■'■Edith.  And,  conquering.     We  will  now  drink  success  to 

"  Cuttle.  Dombey  ! 
•■'Edith.  Son  ! 

^' Dombey.  And  daughter  !     {He  joins  their  hattds.) 
'■'Picture.      The  curtain  falls." 

Which  most  ingenious  tag  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 

And  such  is  an  imperfect  glance  at  the  fanciful  and 
fascinating  "  World  Behind  the  Scenes  !  " 
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the  best  and  richest  work  on  Costume  in  English.     ,     .     .     This  book  is  not  oJily 
one  of  the  most  readable  works  of  the  kind,  but  intrinsically  attractive  anc 
amusing." — Athenveum. 

"  A  most  readable  and  interesting  work — and  it  can  scarcely  be  consulted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  tnilitary,  court 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  chromo-lithograf/.'. 
and  most  of  the  "woodcut  illustrations—  t^ie  latter  amounting  to  several  thousand! 
—are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  render ! 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies'  drawing-rootn," — Times. 
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NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR   OF  "PRIMITIVE  MANNERS 
AND  customs: '—Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Farrer. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  js.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the  Second 
from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  o) 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  105.  6d. 

Dickens.— About  England  with  Dickens. 

With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer  and  Charles  A.  Vander- 
HOOF.  \In  preparation. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  24J. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds  of 

the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of 
the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dooge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmore  ;  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
by  Ernest  Griset. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  I2J.  (>d. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With    Anecdotic    Gleanings   concerning    their   Worthies    and     their 
Oddities.     By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21J. 

Drury  Lane  (Old) : 

Fifty   Years'    Recollections   of    Author,    Actor,    and    Manager.      By 
Edward  Stirling. 

'■'■  Mr.  Stirling's  two  volumes  of  tluxtricil  recollections  contain,  apart  Jrom 
the  interest  of  his  own  early  experiences,  'wlien  tlu  London  stage  ivas  a  7-ery  dif- 
ferent thing  from  'wluit  it  noiu  is, a  quantity  if  amusing  and  interesting  facts  .ind 
anecdo'es,  'lew  and  old.  The  book  is  onezuhich  ntzy  be  tikcn  ufr  in  a  spare  quarter 
gf  an  hour  or  half-hour  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  lighting  upon  something  of 
interest." — Saturday  Review. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s, 

Dutt's  India,  Past  and  Present; 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Cogna'e  Subj;  ts.     By  Shoshee  Chunder 
Dutt,  Rii  Bihddoor. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6j.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

"Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  on 

the  perfect  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  text .    .    .    From  Mr.  Grosart  we 

always  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  and  competent 

scholarship" — Examiner. 

I.  Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com-     3.  Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperl- 

plete  Poems  :    Christ's   Victorie   in  des,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  i  Collected  Poems.     With  Memorial- 

Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Introduction  and  Notes,  Steel  Por- 

Minor  Poems.     With  Memorial-In-  I  trait.    Index    of   First    Lines,    and 

troduction  and  Notes.     One  Vol.  I  Glossarial  Index,  &c.     Three  Vols. 

3.  Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  i  4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)   Com- 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I.  ■           plete  Poetical  Works,  including  all 

to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait, 

Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Memorial-Introduction,    Essay     on 

Collected   and   Edited.     Memorial-  the  Poetry  of  Sidney,  and  Notes. 

Introduction  and  Notes.    Two  Vols.  Three  Vols. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  147  fine  Engravings,  half-morocco,  36J. 

Early  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  French  Masters 

(The).     Translated  and  Edited  from   the  Dohme   Series,  by  A.   H. 
Keane,  M.A.I.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  students  of  art  history" — Times. 

Crown  8v®,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6j. 

Emanuel     On     Diamonds     and     Precious 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reahty.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  36J. 

Emanuel  and  Grego.— A  History  of  the  Gold- 
smith's and  Jeweller's  Art  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  Countries.  By  E. 
Emanitel  and  Joseph  Gregg.     With  numerotis  fine  Engravings. 

[/«  preparation, 

Ck'own  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  •}$.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Evolutionist  (The)  At  Large. 

By  Grant  Allen. 

"Mr.  Allen's  method  of  treatment,  as  explanatory  of  the  scientific  revolution 
known  as  evolution,  gives  a  sort  of  personality  and  human  character  to  the  trout 
or  the  strawberry  blossom,  which  invests  them  with  additional  charm,  and  makes 
many  of  his  pages  read  more  like  a  fanciful  fairy  tale  than  a  scie7itific  work. 
....  Mr.  Allen's  essays  ought  to  open  many  a  half-closed  eye." — Manchester 
Examiner. 
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CrowTi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  7^.  6^/. 

Evolution  (Chapters  on) ; 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &z.  {In  preparation. 
Abstract  of  Contents  .—The  Problem  Stated— Sketch  of  the  Ri.se  and  Progress  of 

Evolution — What  Evolution  is  and  what  it  is  not — The  Evidence  for  Evolution 

Evidence  from  Development— Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs — Evidence  from 
Geographical  Distribution— Evidence  from  Geology— Evolution  and  Environments — 

Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development—  Evolution  .ind  Degeneration 

Evolution  and  Ethics- The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics  and  Theology,  &c.  &c. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra.  iis. 

Ewald,— Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Alex.  Charles  Evv.\ld.  \_In  preparation. 

Folio,  cloth  extra,  £x  \\s.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and   Foreign 
Artists.     Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
"  It  ivould  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same  tinu 
a  more  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  book." — Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6j. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco  : 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  .Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  F. 
W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  %d. 

Faraday's  Chemical   History  of  a   Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  €)d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edition.  Edited  byW.  Ckookks,  F.C.S.   Numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s,  6d. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.   By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.    With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

"One  of  t/wse  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instrut- 

tion." — ATHENyEUM. 

XE  I V  NO  VEL  B  Y  JUS  TIM  McCAKTlh  -.  " 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1881, 

Price  One  Shilling,  contained  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel, 
entitled  "The  Comet  of  a  Season,"  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  &c. 
Science  Notes,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also 
be  continued  Monthly. 

* ^*  Now  ready,  the  lyolume /or  ]vi^Y  to  December,  1880,  cloth  extra, 
price  8j.  6d.;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  zs.  each. 
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THE  RUSKIN  GRIMM.— Sqaaie:  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.  With  22  Illustrations 
after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.  Both  Series 
Complete. 

"  Tke  illustrations  of  this  volume  .  .  .  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Eietnents  of  Drawing'  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt (in  some  qjialities  of  delineation, unrivalled  even  by  hitn),  .  .  .  To  make 
sotnewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them.,  looking  at  tliem  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools." — Extract  from.  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2.S.  6d. 

Glenny's   A  Year's   Work  in   Garden   and 

Greenhouse  :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny. 
"  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  sitnple  language.    The 
amateur  need  net  wish  for  a  better  guide. ^' — Leeds  Mercury. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ys.Sd. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KoNER.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  HuEFFER.     With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By  James  Green- 
wood.    With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience,  of 
Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James  Green- 
wood.    With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

'^Quyot's  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additioms  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray  ;  12  Maps 
And  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
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Square  i6mo  (Taiichnitz  size),  cloth  extia,  is.  per  volume. 

"Golden  Library,  The : 


Ballad  History  of  England.   By 
W.  C.  Bennett. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

I    ■  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Emerson's  Letters  and  Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's  (William)   Lives   of 

the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's     Autocrat     of     the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  au  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's    Professor      at    the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.  With  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irviug's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's   (Edward)  Scenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.     Both 

Scries  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollier. 


Mallory'a  (Sir   Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and   of   the   Knights   of    the    Round 
Table.     Edited  by  B.  Montgomkrib 
Ra.vking. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.    A 

New  rranslation,  with  Hi^^torical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Ckib 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Com- 
plete. 
Rochefoucauld's   Maxims   and 

Moral  Retlections.  With  N'otes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saintb- 
Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottaj;c.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  and 
Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  LstGH 
Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems  :    Laon 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  ZastrozzI, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sal- 

borne.  Edited,  with  additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.     Small  410,  cloth  extra,  %s. 
New  Symbols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 


Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6<f. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

"Tfu  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mit/ord's  beautiful  English 
sketches  in  '  Our  Village,'  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
bright." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i,s.  6d. ;  a  few  large-paper  copies,  half-Roxb.,  lor.  &/. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Feli.x  ue  Sala.ma.nca.     With  134  Facsimiles  of  Signatures. 
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Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Illustrated  by  the 

Author.     Small  8vo,    illustrated  ccver,  \s.  ;  cloth  limp,  i^.  6d. 
"A  ■well-considered  attempt  to  apply  canons  oj  good  taste  to  the  costutnts 

of  ladies  oj  our  time Mrs.  Haweis  writes  frankly  and  to  tht 

point,  she  does  not  mince  matters,  but  boldly  remonstrates  -with  her  o".vn  sex 

on  tlie  follies  they  indulge  in W^e  may  recotnmend  the  book  to  the 

ladies  whom,  it  concerns'' — Athen^um. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.     By  Mrs.   H.  R.  Haweis.     Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured   Frontispiece   and   nearly    loo 

Illustrations,  \as.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Small  4to, 

handsomely  bound  and  profusely  Illustrated,  los.  6d.  \_In  the  press. 

*^*  See  also  Chaucer,/.  5  of  this  Catalogue. 

■SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  POETS.— Crov/n  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Heptalogia  (The) ;    or,  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A  Cap  with  Seven  Bells. 

^' Of  really  good  parodies  it  wotild  be  difficult  to  name  more  than  half-a-dozen 
outside  the  '  Anti-facobtn,'  the  '  Rejected  Addresses,'  and  the  '  Ballaas  of  Bon 
Gaultier.'  .  .  .  It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  the  volume  before  us  bears 
comparison  -with  these  celebrated  collections.  .  .  .  But  the  merits  of  the  book 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  means  of  a  few  extracts  ;  it  should  be  read  at  length 
to  be  appreciated  properly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be  very 
ividely  read  itideed.'" — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Cr.  8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8^. ;  Large-Paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  15^. 

Herbert. — The  Poems  of  Lord   Herbert  of 

Cherbury.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 

\In  the  press. 

History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  Edwin  Cussans. 

This  Magnificent  Work,  ranging  with  the  highest  class  of  County 
Histories,  the  result  of  many  years'  labour,  is  now  completed,  and  in  course 
of  delivery  to  Subscribers. 

It  is  comprised  in  Eight  Parts,  imperial  quarto,  each  containing  the 
complete  History  of  one  of  the  Eight  Hundreds  into  which  the  County  is 
divided,  with  separate  Pagination,  Title,  and  Index.  Each  Part  contains 
about  350  pages,  and  is  printed  in  the  most  careful  manner  on  fine  paper, 
with  full-page  Plates  on  Steel  and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  smaller  En- 
gravings on  Wood  of  objects  of  interest  in  the  County,  and  the  Arras  of 
the  principal  Landowners,  together  with  elaborate  Pedigrees  (126  in  aU), 
now  for  the  first  time  printed. 

The  price  to  Subscribers  is  Two  Guineas  each  complete  Part.  Ptu-- 
chasers  are  guaranteed  the  possession  of  a  work  of  constantly  increasing 
value  by  the  fact  that  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  printed,  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  already  subscribed  for. 

Seventy-five  copies  only,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Author,  have 
been  specially  printed  on  Large  Paper  (Royal  Folio),  price  Four  Guineas 
each  Part, 
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Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i2j.  each. 

History  of   Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General   Election  of    i33o.       By   Justin 
McCakthy,  M.P. 

*'  Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a  composition  which  provokes  littUbut  approval. 
This  is  a  renliy  good  book  on  a  really  ititerestitig  subject,  a?id  luords piled  on  word* 
could  say  no  mote  for  it."—  Saturday  Rhvibw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SJ. 

Hobhouse's  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property, 
By  Sir  Akthuk  Hobhouse,  Q.C,  K. C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6rf. 

Hollingshead's  (John)  Plain  English. 

" I  anticifate  immense  entertain?nent /mm  tlu  perusal  oj  Mr.  Hollingshead's 
'  Plain.  English,'  which  I  imagined  to  be  a  fihilolofical  work,  but  which  I  find  t« 
be  a  series  of  essays,  in  tlie  Hollim^skeadiii'i  or  Sledi;e- Hammer  style,  on  these 
matters  theatrical  with  which  he  is  so  eminently  conversant." — G.  A.  S.  iu  the 
Illustrated  London  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2J.  6d. 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Sintjers.     By  Gokugn   Holmes,  L.R.C.  P.  E. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.     Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Square  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole  :  A  Noah's  Arkseological    Narrative.     With  25  Illustrations  by 
W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 
"  The  amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes 
which  children  lo7/e  and  learn  so  easily.      Messrs.  Brunton  and  Harnet  do  full 
justice  to  the  writer's  meaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  harmoTtiout  co- 
operation 0/  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired."  —Times. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  -js.  6d. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-rnots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js. 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  Portnit 
from  a  Medallion  by  Su.mmeks.     Tenth  Edition. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'js.  6d. 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and    Labour 

Historically  and    Economically  considered.      Being    a    History   and 
Review  of  the  Trade    Jnions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitutioa,  and  Objects,   in  their  Political,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industri  >1  Aspects.     By  George  Howell. 
"  T/iz's  book  is  an  attentp  ,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
work  of  trad^  unions  in  the  ■  ast,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairly  before  the 
public  from  the  "working  man  s  point  of  view" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  izr.  6^. 

Hueffer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Hueffer. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (\s. 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics  for  Students. 

By  C.  A.  Janvier. 

"  Will  be  found  a  useful  handbook  by  those  who  wish  to  try  the  manufacture 
or  decoration  of  pottery,  and  may  be  studied  by  all  wJio  desire  to  /enow  something 
of  the  art." — Morning  Post. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Jennings'  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :    The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook 

Them.     By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent," 

&c.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

"  The  combitiaiion  of  hints  on  cookery  with  gardening  has  been  very  cleverly 

carried  out,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  little  work. 

Mr.  Jerrold  is  correct  in  saying  tliat  English  people  do  not  make  lialf  the  use  of 

vegetables  tJiey  might ;  and  by  slwwing how  easily  they  can  be grcnun,  andse  obtaiTied 

fresh,  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  tnake  them  more  popular." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Household.  Horticulture  :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     By  Tom 
Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2.f.  (>d.  [/«  the  press. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14J. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  &f. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.     By  Bridget  and  JULiA  Kavanagh.   With 

Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

"  Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm's  '  German  Popular  Stories.'  ....  For  the  most  part  the 
ttories  are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 

,    .     Mr,  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable." — Spectator. 
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Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  "zs.  6d. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to    Copy   and 

Imitate  it.      By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.     With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  thie  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  js.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 

Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and   Introductiom, 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  Pag« 

of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

"A  contpUte  edition   of  Lamb's  •writings,  in  prose   and  verse,  has  long  been 

wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.      Tlie  editor  appears  to  have   taken  great  paint 

to  bring   together  Lamb's  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains   a 

number  0/ pieces  which  are  tunu  reproduced  for  the  first  lime  since  their  ariginal 

appearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Review, 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  10s,  6d. 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist, 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Co  eridge's  Works,  and  n\inierous  Illustrations. 
"  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  trifies  ;  hardly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister. " — Standard. 


Small  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  y. 

Lamb's    Poetry    for    Children,   and  Prince 

Dorus.     Carefully  Repririled  from  unique  copies. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  utile  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the  /leartt 
of  his  lovers  are  yet  wartn  with  rejoicing^' — A.  C.  Swinburne. 


Demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Lament's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and   Discovery  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood  of  Spitzbergen  and   Novaya   Zemlya.       By  James  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.     With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 
"  After  zvading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrati"t^ 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume.     .     .     .     He  shows  much  tact  in  recounting  his  adventures,  and 
they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them  anything 
but  wearisome.     •     .     .      The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addUum 
made  to  our  A  rctic  literature  for  a  long  time" — Athen^bum. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  -js.  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers  ;  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a  Note  on 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lares  and  Penates  ; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Life.     By  Florence  Caddy. 

'  The  whole  book  is  well  worth  readi>ig,  for  it  is  /jiil  of  practical  suggestions. 
•  •  .  .  We  Jwpe  nobody  will  be  deterred  from  takitig  vj>  a  book  which  teaches  a 
good  deal  about  sweetening  ^oor  lives  as  well  as  giving  grace  to  7vealthy  ones." — 
Graphic. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6j, 

Leigh's  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 

"  If  Mr.  Leigh's  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  rtoion 
why  that  honour  should  not  be  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  te 
full  of  hutnoui — their  author  will  probably  be  remetnbtred  as  the  Poet  of  th4 
Strand." — Athenaeum. 

Second  Edition. — Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 
"It  is  well  when  we  can  take  up  the  work  of  a  really  qualified  investigator, 
who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  serious  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
knozvledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  a?id  instruct, 
vuith  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  work  is  this 
little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  ejcaminer  in  scietice  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at 
leisure  intervals  in  a  busy  professional  life.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wilson's  pages  teem  with 
matter  stimulatiTtg  to  a  healthy  love  of  science  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths 
of  nature." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

Life  in  London; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
"  Thoreau  :  A  Study." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a  Sane  Patient. 

"  The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beyond  measvre  though  the  subject 
he.  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger.  iVhatc^'er  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  wlien  he  wot  consigned  to  an 
asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book ;  it  it 
bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point." — Spectator. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  i8j. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse  by  ROBERT  Ffrench  Duff, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Order  of  Christ. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennes.      By  Katharine   S.  Macquoid.       With 

50  fine  Illustr.itions  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.     Uniform  with  "Pictures 

and  Legends."  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 
"  This  is  another  rf  Mrs.  Macguoid's  pleasant  books  of  traz-el,  full  of  useful 
information,  of  picturesque  descriptions  of  scciury,  aiut  of  quaint  traditions 
respecting  the  various  monutnents  and  rums  which  she  encounters  in  htr 
tour.  ...  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  already  thinking  about  tlu year  s 
holiday,  ive  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Macquoid  s  experience: . 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thoints  H.  Macquoid." — Graphic. 

Pictures   and   Legends  from  Normanay  and  Brittany.     By 

Katharine  S.  Macqioid.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 

Macquoid.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  td. 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  been  strolling  in  Normandy  and  Brittany , 
and  the  result  of  their  obser-i'ations  and  researches  in  tluil  picturesque  land 
of  romantic  associations  is  an  attractiz'e  volume,  ivhich  is  neither  a  work  r/ 
travel  nor  a  collection  0/ stories,  but  a  book  partaking  almost  in  equal  degree 
oj  each  of  these  characters.  .  ,  ,  The  illustrations,  ivhich  are  numerous, 
are  drawn,  as  a  rule,  with  remarkable  delicacy  as  well  as  with  true  artistic 
feeling." — Daily  News. 

Through  Normandy.    By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ts.  6d. 
"  One  of  the  few  books  which  can  be  read  as  a  piece  of  literature,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  handy  in  the  knapsack." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Through   Brittany.      By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.      With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ts.  td. 
"  The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,  while  wander- 
ing from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  reneweii  charm 
around  each  oft-depicted  scene." — Morning  Post. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  51. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
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MaUock's  (W.  H.)  Works : 

Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?     By  William  Hurrell  Mallock. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 
"  This  deeply  interesting  volume.    ,    .     .    .     It  is  tlie  Tnost  powerful  vin- 
dication of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  tliat  has  appeared  siTice  Bishop  i 
Butler  wrote,  and  is  much  m.ore  useful  than  eitJier  the  Analogy  or  the  Ser- 
tnons  of  that  great  divine,  as  a  refutation  of  the  peculiar  forin  assumed  by  \ 

the  infidelity  of  the  present  day Deeply  philosophical  as  the  booh  \ 

is,  there  is  not  a  heavy  page  in  it.  The  writer  is  'possessed,'  so  to  speak, 
with  his  great  siibject,  has  sounded  its  depths,  surveyed  it  in  all  its  extent^ 
and  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resources  of  a  vivid,  rich,  and  itnpassionei 
ttyle,  as  well  as  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  science,  the  philosophy^ 
and  the  iiterattireoftheday."—\K.is,ii  Daily  News. 

The  New  Republic  ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  By  \V.  H.  Mallock.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ■zs.  6d, 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.     By 

W.  H.  Mallock.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  dd. 

Poems.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  %s. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [/«  the  press. 

Mark  Twain's  Works: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.     Revised  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.     With  Life,   Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  td. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.     With 

100  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6^?.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated 
boards,  2^ . 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  :  The  Innocents 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  Mark  Twain.     Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  7.5. 

An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Sketches.     By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     By  Mark  Twain.    With  3 14  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  td. 
"  The  fun  and  tenderness  of  the  conception,  of  which  no  living  man  but 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  and  fantasy  and  slyness,  the  wotiderful . 
feeling  for  animals  that  is  maiiifest  in  every  line,  make  oj  all  this  episode  of 
yim  Baker  and  his  jays  a  piece  of  work  that  is  7U>t  only  delightful  as  mere 
readi7ig,  but  also  of  a  high  degree  of  tnerit  as  literature.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
full  of  good  things,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  the 
funniest  0/  those  tJiat  have  gone  before." — Athenaeum. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 
Management  of  the  Skin  ;  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths, 
&c.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital.  Small 
8vo,  ij. ;  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Small  8vo,  is.;  cloth  extra, 

IS.  td. 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6rf,  per  vol. 


Mayfair  Library,  The 

The  New  Repiiblio.    By  W.  11. 
Mallock. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The   True   History  of  Joshua 

Davidson.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  Walter 

Thornbiry. 
Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  H.  A.  Page. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.     By  Wil- 
liam Senior. 
Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry 

S.  Leigh. 
Puniana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Rowley. 
More  Puniana.      By  the   Hon. 

Hugh  Rowley. 

Puck    on    Pegasus.      By    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
The     Speeches     of     Charles 

Dickens.     With  Chapters  on  Dickens 
as  Letter-Writer  and  Pubhc  Reader. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.      Edited  by 
H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By 

Brillat-Savarin. 
t  The     Philosophy     of     Hand- 
[     writing.     By   Don   Felix  de  Sala- 

I        MANCA. 

*»*  Other  Volumes 


Latter-Day  Lyrics.     Edited  by 

W.  Uaveni'Ort  Adams. 
Origmal  Plays  by  W.   S.  GiL- 

deut.     First  Series. 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  GiL- 

13EKT.     Second  Skuies. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry 

S.  Leigh. 
Literary   Frivolities,    Fancies, 

B'oUies,  and  Frolics.  By  William 
T.  DonsoN. 
Pencil  and  Palette  :  Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes  chiefly  of  Contemporary 
Painters,  with  Gossip  about  Pictures 
Lost,  Stolen,  and  Forged,  also  Great 
Picture  Sales.     By  Robert  Ke.mpt. 

The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec- 
dotes ;  S.  Gathering  of  the  Antiquities, 
Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of  "  The 
Cloth."     By  Jacob  Larwood. 

The  Agony  Column  of  ,"  The 

Times,"  from   iSooto  1S70.     Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

The    Cupboard    Papers.      By 

Fin-Bec. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    Selected 

by  W.  Daveni'Ort  Kvi^sx'iSJn press. 

Pastimes     and    Players.       By 

Robert  MACcREciOR.    [/«  the  press. 

Melancholy    Anatomised :     A 

Popular     Abridgment   of    "  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy."     {Inpress. 
are  in  preparation. 


New  Novels. 


By  WiLKiE  Collins.     Three"  Vols. 

By  Walter  Besant 

"By  Proxy," 

CENTURY. 

\I)t  the  press. 

\In  the  press. 


THE  BLACK  ROBE. 

crown  8vo. 
THiJ  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET. 

and  James  Ricic.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
FROM  EXILE.      By  James  Payn,   Author  of 

"  a  Confidential  Agent,"  iScc.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
A    ROMANCE    OP    THE    NINETEENTH 

By  W.  IL   Mallock.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8v.>. 

MY  LOVE.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton.    Three  Vols. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE.    By  OuiDA.     Two  Vols. 

TEN  YEARS'  TENANT.     By  Besant  and  RiCE.  Three  Vols. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.  By  James  Payn.  Three  Vols. 

A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT.    By  D.  C.  MURRAY.    Three  Vols, 

QUEEN  COPHETUA.    By  R.  E.  Francillon.     Three  Vols. 

THE  LEADEN  CASKET.     By  Mrs.  Hunt.     Three  Vols. 

REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.     By  E.  L.  LiNTON.  Three  Volsi. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2j.  dd. 

Miller's  Physiology  for  the  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.     For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 
"An  admirable  introdtiction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends." — Echo. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  jj.  dd. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.     Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 
"  A  delightful  book ,  of  a  kind  which  is  far  too  rare.      If  anyone  wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  otnit  the  journey,  atid 
read  Mrs.  Carr's  pages  instead,    ,   .  Descri/tiomvith  Mrs.  Carr  ts  a  real  gift.   . 
It  is  rarely  that  a  hook  is  so  happily  illustrated'' — Contemporary  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6.f.  per  Vol. 

Old  Dramatists,  The: 

Ben  Jonson's  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 


Chapman's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones; 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  TraHS- 
lations,  with  an  Introductory   Essay 


by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Vol.  III.  the  Translations  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his   Translations.     Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col. 
Cunningham.     One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of 
"  Believe  as  you  List."  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.     One  Vol. 


Crown  8vo,  red  cloth  extra,  51.  each. 


Ouida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Foils  Fa,rine. 

•«•  Also  a  Cheap 
boards,  2j.  each. 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  O'JIDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA 
Edition  of  all 


Dog  of  Flanders.       By  Ouida. 
Pascarel.  By  Ouida. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Ouida. 


Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 


By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 


but  the  last  two,  post  8vo,  illustrated 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  \s.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 


book of.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  "  Essay." 


J 
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Library  Editions,  mostly  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  td.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 

popular  5>tDrtr^  bj?  t^c  fic^t  2lutl)ari«. 


Maid,   Wife,   or  Widow?     By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

Ready-Money    Mortiboy.      By 
W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl.    By  W.  Besant 

and  James  Rice. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.     By  | 

\V.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This   Son   of  Vulcan.     By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 
With  Harp  and  Grown.   By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.     By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

By    Celia's    Arbour.       By    W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 
The   Monks   of   Thelema.     By 

W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay.     By 

W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Seamy  Side.     P^y  Walter 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

Antonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Basil.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Hide  and  Seek.    W.  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.  W.  Collins. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  W.  Collins. 

My  Miscellanies.    W.  Collins. 

The   Woman    in   White.      By 
WiLKiB  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  W.  Collins. 
Man  and  Wife.  W.  Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  W.  Collins. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  P  By  W.  Collins. 
The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  W.  Collins. 

The  Law  and  the   Lady.     By 
Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 


The  Fallen  Leaves.  By  Wilkik 

Collins. 

Jezebel's  Daughter.  W.  Collins. 
Deceivers  Ever.      By  Mrs.   H. 

Lovett  Cameron. 

Juliet's  Guardian.     By  Mrs.  II. 

Lovett  Cameron. 

Felicia.  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Capel  Girls.     By  Edward 

Garkeit. 

Robin  Gray.  Charles  Gibbon. 
For  Lack  of  Gold.  By  Charles 

Gibbon. 

In  Love  and  War.  By  Charles 

GlUBON. 

What  will  the  World  Say  ?   By 
Charles  GiuiiON. 

For  the  King.  Charles  Gibbon. 
In  Honour  Bound.  By  Charles 

GlIiBON. 

Queen    of   the    Meadow.      By 

Charles  Gifihon. 

In  Pastures  Green.  By  Charles 

GiBBO.V. 

Under  the   Greenwood    Tree. 
By  Thomas  Hakdy. 

Garth.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Ellice    Quentin.      By    Julian 

Hawthorne. 

Thornicroft's  Model.     By  Mrs. 

A.  W.  Hi- NT. 
Fated  to   be   Free.      By  Jean 

Ingblow. 
Confidence.  Henry  James,  Jun. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught.    By 

Harkibtt  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  By  II.  J.w. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

KiNGSLKV. 

Oakshott  Castle.  II.  Kingsley. 
Patricia  Kemball.     By  E.  Lynn 

Linton. 
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Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dun- 
das.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

The  World  Well  Lost.     By  E. 

Lynn  Linton. 

Under  which  Lord "?      By  E. 

LvNN  Linton. 

With  a  SUken  Thread.     By  E. 
Lynn  Linton. 

The    Waterdale    Neighbours. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

My    Enemy's    Daughter.       By 
Justin  McCarthy. 

Lialey  Rochford.      By  Justin 

McCarthy. 

A    Fair    Saxon.       By    Justin 

McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  By  Justin 

McCarthy. 

Miss  Misanthrope.     By  Justin 

McCarthy. 

Donna    Quixote.       By    Justin 
McCarthy. 

Quaker    Cousins.      By   Agnes 
Macdonell. 

Lost  Rose.     By  Katharine  S. 

Macquoid. 

The  Evil  Eye.     By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 

Open !  Sesame  !    By  Florence 

Marryat. 

Written  in  Fire.     F.  Marryat. 


Touch  and  Go.     By  Jean  Mid- 

DLEMASS. 

Whiteladies.     Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The   Best   of   Husbands.      By 
James  Payn. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  James  Payn. 
Halves.     By  James  Payn. 
Walter's  Word.    James  Payn. 
What  He  Cost  Her.    J.  Payn. 
Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  James  Payn. 

By  Proxy.     By  James  Payn. 
Under  One  Roof.  James  Payn. 
High  Spirits.     By  James  Payn. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.   By  Mrs. 

J.  H.   RiDDELL. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.   By  John 

Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.   J.  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.     By 

John  Saunders. 
The    Lion    in  the  Path.      By 

John  Saunders. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now.     By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

The  American    Senator.      By 
Anthony  Trollopk. 

Diamond   Cut  Diamond.      By 
T.  A.  Trollope. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 


Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 


[WiLKiK  Collins'  Novels  and  Besant  and  Rice's  Novels  may  also  be  had  ia 
cloth  limp  at  2s.  6d.   See,  too,  tfie  Piccadilly  Novels,  for  Library  Editions.'^ 

Maid,   Wife,  or  Widow?    By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 


Ready-Money   Mortiboy.      By 

Walter  Besant  and  James  Rick. 

With  Harp   and   Crown.     By 

Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.      By  W. 

Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl.     By  the  same. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.     By 

Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 


By  W. 


The  Golden  Butterfly. 
Besant  and  James  Ricb. 

By  Celia's  Arbour.  By  Walter 

Bksant  and  James  Rice. 

The   Monks  of  Thelema.     By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rick. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay.     By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rick. 

Seamy  Side.  Besant  and  Rice. 

Grantley  Grange.  By  S.  Beau- 

champ. 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.    By 

Bret  Hartb. 

The  Luck  of  Hoaring  Camp. 

By  Bret  Hartb. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  Bret  IIarte. 
Surly  Tim.    By  F.  E.  Burnett. 

Juliet's  Guardian.    By  Mrs.  H. 

LovETT  Cameron. 
Deceivers   Ever.     By   Mrs.   L. 

C.-^MERON. 

Cure  of  Souls.     By  Maclaren 
Cobban, 

Antonina.  ByWiLKiECoLLiNS. 

Basil.     By  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Hide  and  Seek.     W.  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.  W.  Collins. 

The    Queen    of    Hearts.      By 
WiLKiE  Collins. 

My  Miscellanies.  W.  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.      By 

WiLKiB  Collins. 
The  Moonstone.  W.  Collins. 
Man  and  Wife.  W.  Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  W.  Collins. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  P  W.  Collins. 
NewMagdalen.  By  W.Collins. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  W.  Collins. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.     By 
WiLKiE  Collins. 

The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkik 

Collins. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.  ByWiLKiE 
Collins. 

Fallen  Leaves.  By  W.Collins. 
Felicia.  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Roxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
Filthy  Lucre.     By  Albany  dk 

Konblanqub. 
Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Capel  Girls.     By  Edward 

Garrktt. 

Robin  Gray.  By  Chas.  Gibbon. 

For  Lack  of  Gold-  By  Charles 
'Gibbon. 


What  will  the  World  Say  ?  By 
Charles  GinuoN. 

In  Honour  Bound.     By  Chas. 

Gibbon. 
In  Love  and  War.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

For  the  King.      By  Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen  of   the  Meadow.      By 

Charles  Gii-ion. 

Dick      Temple.       By      James 

Greenwood. 
Every-day    Papers.         By    A. 

Hallidav. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Garth.  ByJuLiAN  Hawthorne. 

Thomicroft's  ModeL     By  Mrs. 
A.  Hint. 

Fated  to  be  Free.      By  Jean 

Inge LOW. 

Confldence.   By  Henry  Ja.mes, 

Jun. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught.    By 

Harriett  Jav. 
The  Dark  Colleen.   By  II.  Jav. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

KiNGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle.  H.Kinc.sley. 
Patricia  Kemball.    By  E.  Lynn 

Linton. 
The  Atonement  of  LeamDundas 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
The  World  Well  Lost.     By  Ej 

Lynn  Linton. 
Under  which  Lord  ?     By  Mrs. 

Linton. 

The    Waterdale    Neighbours. 

By  Justin  McCaiithy. 
DearLadyDisdain.  By  the  same. 

My  Enemy's    Daughter.      By 

Jlstin  McCarthy. 
A  Fair  Saxon.    J.  McCarthy. 
Linley  Rochford.    McCarthy. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  McCarthy. 
Donna  Quixote.  J.McCapthy. 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 

The  Evil  Eye.    By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 
Lost  Rose.     K.  S.  Macquoid. 
Open!  Sesame  1    By  Florence 

Marryat. 

Wild  Oats.    By  F.  Marryat. 
Little  Stepson.     F.  Marryat. 
Fighting  the  Air.  F.  Marryat. 
Touch    and    Go.        By   Jean 

MlDDI-EMASS. 

Mr.  Dorillion.  J.  Middlemass. 

Whiteladies.  ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 

Held  in  Bondage.     By  Ouida. 

Strathmore.     By  Ouida. 

Chandos.     By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.    By  Ouida. 

Idalia.     By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlemaine.    By  Ouida. 

Tricotrin.     By  Ouida. 

Puck.    By  Ouida, 

Folle  Farine.    By  Ouida. 

Dog  of  Flanders.     By  Ouida. 

Pascarel.     By  Ouida. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  By 

Ouida. 

Signa.    By  Ouida. 
La  a  Winter  City.     By  Ouida. 
Ariadne.    By  Ouida. 
Friendship.     By  Ouida. 
Walter's  Word.     By  J.  Payn. 
Best  of  Husbands.  By  J.  Payn. 
Halves.    By  James  Payn. 


Fallen  Fortunes.  By  J.  Payn. 
What  He  Cost  Her.  J.  Payn. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  James  Payn. 

By  Proxy.    By  James  Payn. 
Under  One  Roof.    By  J.  Payn. 
High  Spirits.     By  Jas.  Payn. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget, 

By  Edgar  A.  Pok. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs. 

J.    H.    RiDDELL. 

Gaslight    and  Daylight.       By 

Gkorgb  Augustus  Sala. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel.    By  John 

Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saunders. 
One  Against  the  World,     By 

John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John 

and  Katherine  Saunders. 

Match  in  the   Dark.      By 

Sketchley. 

Tales  for    the  Marines. 

Walter  Thornbury. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

The  American   Senator. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

T.  A.  Trollope. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.     By  Mark  Twain. 

Adventures   of  Tom   Sawyer. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

An  Idle  Excursion.     By  Mark 

Twain. 


A. 

By 
By 
By 
By 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  u.  each. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.     By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping  with  Crows.     By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard  Graham. 
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Lart,'e  410,  doth  extra,  gilt,  beautifully  Illustrated,  31J.  6</. 

Pastoral  Days ; 

Or,  Memories  of  a  New  England  Year.     By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

With  76  Illustrations  in  the  highest  style  of  Wood  Engraving. 

"  The  volume  contains  a  prose  poem,  -Lvith  illustrations  in  tlie  sh  Mpe  nf  wood 
en^raz'ings  more  beautiful  tlian  it  can  ivell  enter  into  tke  hearts  oj'  most  men  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  only  tlie  author  of  the  text,  lie  is  the  desigtier  of  tlu 
illustrations :  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  ivhich  capacity  he  s/iows  most  of 
the  true  poet.  There  is  a  sensuous  beauty  in  his  prose  ■which  charms  and  lulls 
you.  .  .  .  But,  as  the  illustrations  are  turned  to,  it  will  be  Jelt  tluxt  a  new 
pleasure  has  beenjfound.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  too  high  admiration  oJ 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  most  of  the  engravings.  They  are  proofs  at  once  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  po7uer  as  an  artist,  of  tlu  skill  of  the  engravers,  and  of  tlie  marvellous 
excellence  of  the  pointer's  work." — Scots.man. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.vtra,  dr. 

Planche— Songs  and  Poems,  from  181910  1879. 

Byj_  R.  Plan'CHK.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 

Mrs.  Mackarness. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  with  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  James  A.  Farrer 


Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3J.  6d. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.      By  J.  MoYR  Smith,    With 
130  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Works : 

Easy  Star  Lessons  for  Yoiing  Learners.     With  Star  Maps  for 

Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  &c.    By  Richard 
A   Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  preparation. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.     By  Rich.  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  "Other  Worlds  than  Ours."&c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PleasantWays  in  Science.  By  R.  A.  Proctor  Cr.Svo.d.ex.b/. 
Rough  Ways  made  Smooth :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subjects.     By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Ovir  Place  among  Infinities  :    A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 

our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.     By 

Richard  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 

of  the  Firmament.      By  Richard  A.   Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.     By   Richard  A. 

Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  js.  6d.  .  ,     .  r  j      nr  ,/l^. 

••Mr.   Proctor,  of  all  writers  of  our  time,   best  conforms   to   Matthew 

Arnold's  concet>tion  of  a  man  of  culture,  in  tluxt  lie  strives    to  humanist 

knowledge,  to  divest  it  ofwiiate-jeris  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  to  makes 

it  a  source  of  haffiiness  and  brightness  for  all."-\y^rMtiSTsa.  Rbvibw. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7^.  6d. 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Science  of 
Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  GuSTAVE  DoRE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  -js.  6d. 

Rambosson's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated 
by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  Crown  8vo,  1,200  pages,  half-roxburghe,  i2j.  6d. 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of  Allusions,  Re- 
ferences, Plots,  and  Stories.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 

"  Dr.  Brewer  Jioi  produced  a  -wonder/ully  comprehensive  dictionary  of  references 
to  matters  which  are  always  cropping  up  in  conversation  and  in  everyday  life,  and 
writers  generally  will  have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  the  author  for  a  most  fiandy 
volutne,  supplementing  in  a  hundred  ways  their  cnvn  kno^viedge  or  igmtrance,  as 
the  case  may  be.  .  .  .  It  is  somethiftg  more  than  a  mere  dictionary  of  quota- 
tions, though  a  fnost  useful  companion  to  any  work  of  that  kind,  being  a  dictionary 
of  tnost  of  the  allusions,  references,  plots,  stories,  and  cliaracters  -which  occur  in 
the  classical  poems,  plays,  novels,  romances,  S'c.,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but 
of  tnost  tuitions,  ancient  and  tnodern" — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Richardson's   (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

and  other  Papers.     By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  xos.  6d. 

Rimmer's  Our  Old  Country  Towns. 

With  over  50  Illustrations.     By  Alfred  Rimmer. 
Two  Vols.,  large  4to,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-morocco,  £,2  xds. 

Rowlandson,  the  Caricaturist. 

A  Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famous 
Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,   Times,  and  Contemporaries. 
With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  mostly  in  Facsimile  of  the  Originals.    By 
Joseph  Grego,  Author  of  "James  Gillray,  the  Caricaturist ;  his  Life, 
Works,  and  Times." 
"  Mr.  Grego' s  excellent  accoimt  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Rowlandson     .     .     . 
illustrated  with  sotne  400   spirited,   accurate,   and  clever  transcripts  from  his 
designs.     ,     .     .      The  thanks  of  all  who  care /or  what  is  original  atid  personal  in 
art  are  due  to  Mr.  Gre^o  for  t fie  pains  he  has  been  at,  and  the  time  he  has  ex- 
pended, in  the  preparation  of  this  very  pleasant,  very  careful,  and  adequate 
memorial." —'? KiJL  Mall  Gazette, 
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Handsomely  printed,  price  51. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Countiy,  a.d.  1066-7. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4J.  6<f.  each. 

"  Secret  Out"  Series,  The. 

Magician's  Own  Book : 

Performances  with  Cups    and   Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.     All 
from  Actual  Experience.     Edited  by 
W.  H.  Ckemhr.     200  Illustratioos. 
Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c., 
with  fully  descriptive  Directions  ;  the 
Art  of  Secret  Writing  ;    Training   of 

., J  •  _  .         Performing  Animals,   &c.     Coloured 

Very    Easy    Tricks,    Very    Difficult  '         Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

Tricks,White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.         The  Secret  Out  : 

Edited  by  W.H.Cremek.  200  Illusts.  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 


The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury; 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fire- 
works. By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 
A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and   Charades.     By 
Frank  Bellew.     300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 


The  Merry  Circle 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara  Bellkw. 
Many  Illustrations.  


other  Recreations  ;  with  Entertaining 
Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 
"White  Magic."  By  W.  H.Crkmer. 
300  Engravings. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  By  William 
Senior  ("Red  Spinner"),  Author  of  "  Stream  and  Sea." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  ro  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7J.  6rf. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Transla- 
tions. Speeches,  Jokes.  Puns.  &c.  ;  with  a  Collection  of  Sheridaniana, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  Sd. 

Signboards ; 

Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 

Characters.      By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 

With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 

"  Even  if  ive  were  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs. 

Larwood  and  Hotten  s  plums,  because  t/te  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

th*  most  ■wholesale  depredation." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  &f.  6rf. 

Sla,ng  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition^  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  reprin  td  and  enlarged.  Pram  a  high 
scientific  point  ofvienu  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  OJ  course  it  cantwt  /ati  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocahula.  »  of  unrestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  and grotesgueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  th* 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  nature."    Academy.  1 
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Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare,  The  First  Folio.     Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,    Histories,   and   Tragedies.      Published   according  to  the  true 

Originall  Copies.     London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Bloijnt, 

1623. — A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 

by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  detail. 

Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  7^.  td. 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  doTte  ntort 

to  facilitate  the  critical  study  0/  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the 

Shakespeare  clubs  and  societies  put  together.     A   complete  facsimile  of  the 

celebrated  First  Folio  edition  of  iSi-^for  half-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of 

cheapness  and  enterprise .     Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily 

rather  diminutive,  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original, 

and  will  be  found  to  be  as  useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  tht 

latter." — Athkn^um. 

Shakespeare,   The  Lansdowne.       Beautifully  printed   in   red 

and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  tj-pe.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Droeshout's  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  td. 

Shakespeare  for  ChUdren :    Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  MovR  Smith.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  los.  6^. 

Shakespeare  Music,  The  Handbook  of.     Being  an  Account  of 

350  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of 
Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.     By  Alfred  Roffe.     4to,  half-Roxburghe,  ts. 

Shakespeare,  A  Study  of.      By  Algernon  Charles  Swik« 

BURNS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Zs. 
Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  zf.  6</. 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5J. 

Spalding's  Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them.     By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  105.  dd. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  TowRY.      With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter  J. 
Morgan. 

"Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  ivith  here  and  there  a 
line  or  stanza  quoted,  where  the  meaning  arid  the  diction  are  within  a  child's 
comprehension,  and  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  narrative  without  the 
cost  of  obscurity.  ,  .  .  Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done," 
— Thh  Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gj. 

S.tedman's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and  understanding.      Mr.  Stedman  deserves  the   thanks  of  English  scholars  ; 
,    .     .     he  is  fait^ul,  studious,  and  discerning." — Saturday  Review. 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^, 

Stories  about  Number  Nip, 


The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  Retold  for  Children,  by  WALTER 
o„  .  „ .  ..r.     vVitij  Illustrations  by  J .  Moyr  Smith. 


Gkahame. 


Crown  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  Suburban  London,  cloth  extra,  "js.  6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

A  Residential  Guide  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  their  Society, 
Celebrities,  and  Associations.  With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, 
and  House  Accommodation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d, 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  21J. 


Sword,  The  Book  of  the  : 


Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, ['n  preparation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Eadiest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.     Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Swinburne's  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 

mond.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Editioa.     Crown  8vo,  6». 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 
First  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  gs.     Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Second  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  gj.    Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes    on    "Poems   and  Bal- 
lads."   8vo,  IS. 
WiUiam  Blake  : 

A   Critical   Essay.       With   Facsimile 
Paintings.     Demy  Svo,  i6j. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  iw.  td. 


Bothwell  : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  I2J.  6d. 

George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.     Crown  Svo,  75. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies, 

Crown  Svo,  12s, 

ErechtheuB : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  tlie  Muscovite  Crusade.     Svo,  is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  Svo,  8j. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides,     Cr. 

Svo,  6s. 

Studies  in  Song. 

CrowB  Svo,  TS. 
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Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  75.  dd. 

Ssmtax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  lUustra. 
tions,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6j. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30J. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 
*«*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  x^. 
One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  "js.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

"  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's 
Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion." 
*,*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.  With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  facsimiled  from 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Thornbury's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition.PEdited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
"  Mr.  Thombury  knew  and  loved  his  London.  .  .  .  He  had  read  tnuch  his- 
tory, and  every  ty-lane  and  every  court  had  associations  for  hitn.  His  memory 
and  his  note-bcoks  were  stored  with  anecdote,  and,  as  he  had  singular  skill  in  the 
matter  of  narration,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  when  he  took  to  "writing a  set 
book  about  the  places  he  knew  and  cared  for,  the  said  book  would  be  charming, 
Charmi7ig  the  volume  before  us  certainly  is.  It  may  be  begun  in  the  beginning ,  or 
middle,  oy  end,  it  is  all  one :  wherever  one  lights,  there  is  some  pleasant  and  curious 
bit  of  gossip,  some  amusing  fragment  of  allusion  or  quotation." — Vanity  Fair. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Timbs'  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns. 
By  John  Times,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  -js.  6d. 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John  Timbs, 
F.S.A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14J. 

Torrens'  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Forming  Vol.  I.  of  PRO- 
CONSUL and  Tribune:  Wellesley  and  O'Connell  :  Historic 
Portraits.    By  W.  M.  ToRRENS,  M.P.     In  Two  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  -js.  6d. 

Turner's  (J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondence. 

F».unded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fellow- 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thoknkury.  A  New  Edition,  con- 
siderably Enlarged.  With  numerous  IllusUations  in  Colours,  facsimiled 
from  Turner's  original  Drawings.  ^^ 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14J. 

Walcott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters  ;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon,  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Edition,  for  1881,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50^. 

Walford's  County   Families   of  the  United 

Kingdom.  A  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar 
of  BaUiol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth, 
Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, together  with  a  Record  of  the  Patronage  at  their  disposal,  the 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses,  Country 
Residences,  Clubs,  &c. 


Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler; 

or.  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers. 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  IZAAK  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2S. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact   Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
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Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  at. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4-f.  6d. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Westropp,  Author  of  "  Handbook  of  Archaeology,"  &c.  With 
numerous  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

Seventh  Edition.     Square  8vo,  is. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  zs.  6d. 

Williams'  A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat. 

By  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 

"  This  is  an  unpretending  little  work-,  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  expounding 
in  simple  style  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  heat.  A'o  strength  is  vainly  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  present  a  mathematical  view  of  the  subject.  The  author  passes 
over  the  orditiary  ravge  of  matter  to  be  found  in  most  elementary  treatises  on 
heat,  and  enlarges  upon  tlie  applications  0/  the  principles  of  his  science — a  subject 
tvhich  is  nafurully  attractive  to  the  uninitiated.  lilr.  IVilliams's  object  has  been 
well  carried  out,  and  his  little  book  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  care  to  study 
this  interesting  branch  of  physics." — Popular  Science  Review. 

A   HANDSOME   GIFT-BOOK.-  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water-Witch  : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldorne.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  fine  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  \2s.  6d. 

Words  and  Phrases : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By 
Eliezer  Edwards.  [/«  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 

(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Wright's  History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    Profusely  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

J.   OGDEN  AND  CO.,   PRINTERS,    I72,    ST.  JOHN   STREET,   B.C. 
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